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Firemen’s  union  demands  a  return  to 
coal-shovi^  work  rules. 

It’s  featherbedding... 
and  would  cost  you  plenty! 


There’s  no  need  for  a  fireman  on 
freight  and  yard  diesels.  Not  since  the 
Steam  Age. 

There's  no  coal  for  him  to  shovel,  no 
fires  for  him  to  stoke.  With  both  engi¬ 
neer  and  brakeman  in  the  cab  of  a  road 
locomotive,  there  are  no  lookout  duties 
for  a  third  man  to  perform.  A  fireman 
would  serve  no  purpose  other  than 
featherbedding. 

A  Presidential  Railroad  Commission 
condemned  it.  Congress  provided  for  a 
Board  to  deal  with  it.  That  Board  ruled 


against  it.  The  Courts  agreed. 

And  railroads  got  a  green  light  to 
eliminate  the  unnecessary  firemen  jobs 
on  freight  and  yard  diesels.  But  the  men 
were  protected.  They  received  other  rail¬ 
road  jobs  at  no  loss  in  earnings  or  got 
generous  severance  allowances. 

Now  the  Firemen’s  union  leaders  arc 
demanding  that  we  restore  featherbed¬ 
ding— even  though  that  means  hiring 
people  with  no  previous  railroad  experi¬ 
ence.  In  one  year  alone  it  would  cost  you 
the  public  over  $200  million  in  higher 


shipping  charges... higher  prices  for  the 
goods  you  buy.  And  put  a  serious  road¬ 
block  in  the  way  of  railroad  progress. 

Railroads  must  continue  to  make 
progress... faster... to  keep  ahead  of  your 
growing  transportation  needs. 


WASHINGTON.  D  C. 


There  must  be  a  Stop  to  featheibedding 


found  the  cure 
morning  sickness 


If  you  haven’t  seen  a  cx)py  lately, 
ask  for  a  free  week’s  subscription. 
Just  send  your  request  to  Mr.  Vince 
Spezzano,  Director  of  Public  Service, 
I>emocrat  &  Chronicle,  55  Exchange 
Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614. 

Bright  writers  and  editors  can  get 
morning  sickness,  too.  A  note  to 
Managing  Editor  Ron  Martin,  telling 
about  yourself,  could  move  you  closer 
to  a  cure,  as  well. 

Bfmorrat  intdiCbromdr 

Member  of  the  Gannett  Group 


“His”  talks  hunting,  fishing,  cars. 
“Her”  talks  fashions  and  food. 

People.  A  new  back  page,  every¬ 
day,  tells  what’s  happening,  with 
people. 

Now.  Another  new  Sunday  section 
devoted  to  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Metro.  An  action-packed  local 
news  page. 

Plus . . . 

More  color.  We  use  it  on  the  front 
pages  of  every  Sunday  section. 

Redesigned  TV  and  entertainment 
pages,  new  colunmists,  and  broader 
coverage. 

Expanded  women’s  coverage,  with 
a  new  section. 

The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  is  the 
country’s  newest  old  newspaper, 


Is  there  anything  more  nauseating 
than  a  drab  and  uninspiring  news¬ 
paper  at  7:00  A.M.? 

We  can’t  think  of  anything. 

And  maybe  that’s  why  mornings  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  are  a  little  brighter. 

Because  the  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle  is. 

We’ve  given  our  paper  a  new  look. 
A  new  personality.  A  new  vitality. 

In  the  last  year,  we’ve  licked  morn¬ 
ing  sickness  in  a  dozen  different  ways. 

Upstate.  We’ve  added  a  handsome, 
new  Sunday  rotogravure  magazine. 
About  Upstate  New  Yorkers.  For  Up¬ 
state  New  Yorkers. 

His  and  Her.  Two  special  sections 
in  our  Wednesday  morning  paper. 
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Certilied  dot  storii..!2 


They’re  enlarged  dots 
from  different  halftone  prints. 

Dot  “A”  is  solid. 

The  halftone  has  brilliant 
blacks. 

Dot  “B”  has  breaks  in 
its  surface. 

In  the  halftone,  blacks 
appear  as  muddy  grays. 

Want  solid,  healthy  dots? 

Use  Certified  Dry  Mats,  for 
excellent  halftone  reproduction. 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Jsed  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


FEBRUARY 

13-15— Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sherafon-Columbut  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

13-15 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Carriage  Inn,  Huntsville. 

13-15 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Wade  Hampton,  Columbia. 

13-15 — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

13- 19 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Mountain  Shadows, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

14- 15 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel.  Eugene. 

14-16 — Utah  Press  Association.  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

16-18 — Texas  Daily  Nawspaper  Association.  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La. 

16- 19 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Rice, 
Houston. 

17- 19 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Conference  on  Government 
Affairs.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

19- 22 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

20- 30 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

21- 23 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  and  National 
Classified  Supervisors  Clinic,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 24 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

23- 25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

23- March  7 — Seminar  for  newspaper  advertising  executives.  API,  Columbia 
University. 

24- 25 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

26- March  I— Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Port-o-Call, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

27- March  I — Maryland- Delaware  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Belveder# 
Hotel,  Baltimore. 

28- March  4— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Nassau  Beach  Hotel, 
Nassau,  The  Bahamas. 

MARCH 

7- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines.  Jack 

Tar  Poinsett,  Greenville,  S.C. 

8- 9 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Hotel 

Pick-Fort  Hayes,  Columbus. 

9- 11 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division],  Sklrvin  Hotel, 

Oklahoma  City. 

9- 21 — Seminar  on  newsplctures.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 

versity. 

13- 15 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul. 

14- 15 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Lake  Tahoe. 

14- 16 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Minneapolis. 

15- 17 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15—  Oregon  circulation  conference.  Marlon  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

16- 21 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop.  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

20- 22 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop. 
Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

21 —  U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association.  Stouffer  Inn,  Louisville,  Ky. 
23-April  4— Seminar  for  political  reporters.  American  Press  Institute, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

27-28 — Circulation  seminar  of  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Howard 
Johnson  Inn,  Woodbrldge,  N  J. 

27-29 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel. 
Pittsburgh. 

29- 30 — Nevada  State  Press  Association.  Sierra  Tahoe.  Lake  Tahoe. 

APRIL 

10- 12 — Council  on  Newspaper  Research  and  Development.  Hotel  De 
Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

10-12 — Iowa  Press  Association.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

10-12 — Nebraska  Press  Association.  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

10- 12 — North  Dakota  Press  Association.  Ray  Hotel,  Dickinson. 

11- 12 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Airlie  Foundation,  War- 
renton,  Va. 

1 1-12— Hoosler  State  Press  Association,  Marlott  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

13-18 — National  Association  of  Purchasing  Executives.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

13-25 — Seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers,  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13-15— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

15— Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 
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Donrey 


lie 


It’s  part  of  our  success  story; 


. . 


Publishers  and  printers  by  the  hundreds  —  from  36 
states  and  6  foreign  countries  —  have  visited  Donrey 
Media  Group's  offset  operation  in  Bartlesville,  Okla¬ 
homa.  Converting  to  offset  —  we  now  have  12  of  our 
24  dailies  offset  —  is  one  means  the  Donrey  Media 
Group  uses  to  bring  the  finest  possible  product  to  the 
communities  it  serves.  We  have  also  built  new  plants 
for  purchased  properties,  installed  time  and  labor- 
saving  equipment,  taught  new  skills,  put  new  ideas 
into  advertising  and  make-up. 


Far  from  resting  with  the  present,  Donrey  eagerly 
anticipates  the  future.  Just  as  we  did  in  1940  when 
we  purchased  our  first  daily  newspaper.  But  looking 
to  the  future  is  only  part  of  our  success  story.  Spirit, 
energy,  and  a  real  concern  for  those  we  serve  are  the 
intangibles  which  make  Donrey  America's  fast-grow¬ 
ing,  most  exciting  media  group  ...  in  Alaska,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  California,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
Washington 


. . . 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 

Oonold  W  Keynoldt.  President 
737  N  Mom  *  lot  Vegot.  Novodo  89101 
920  A«onu«  *  Fort  Smith,  Arkontos  72901 


Who  do  we  like 
more  than 
people  who  save 

S&H  Green  Stamps? 


People  uho  redeem  S&ll  Green  Stamps.  Because 
once  they  find  out  about  the  quality  merchandise  they 
^et  with  their  stamps,  we've  won  a  lifelon^  friend. 


That's  whv  we've  invested  in  a  modern  warehi>use 
svstem.  In  oiir  newest  one.  outside  Chicago  m  Hill¬ 
side.  Illinois,  the  most  modern  materials  handling 
svstem  available  moves  merchandise  in  and  out  at 
the  rate  ol  /  truckloads  a  day. 

And  that  is  to  assure  the  fast  and  unfailing  flow 
of  stock  to  the  /?!>  redemption  centers  that  ware¬ 
house  serves.  We  have  eight  more  warehouses 
around  the  countrv  supplving  the  remaining  700  or 
so  redemption  centers  that  in  turn  serve  the  nation's 
million  Cireen  Stamp  saving  families. 

■All  this,  because  we  want  people  to  redeem  our 
stamps  and  enjoy  the  merchandise  rewards  they  get 
for  their  thrift.  we  succeed.’  Our  three-quarters 
of  a  centurv  of  experience  indicates  that  of  the 
stamps  we  issue  redeemed. 


Need  information  about  trading  stamps?  ;  I 

Write  or  call  the  local  oflicc  - 
or  rcilemption  center  of 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  Anu'iican  H  ay  of  Thrift  Since  IS96 


umn 


Compiled 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★By  Don  Maley 

IJETIHEI)  BUOADVt  AY  COl.l  MMST  I.uuis  Sobol,  in  his  book, 
"Tin-  l.ongest  .'street,"  recalls  the  time  (after  moving  from  the 
Graphic  to  the  .Ve/(  York  Evening  Journal  \  he  remarked  to  Damon 
Runyon,  who  was  then  hatting  out  fiction  for  hig  dough,  that  he 
might  he  quitting  the  newsj)a|)er  game  to  write  fiction.  Runyon 
sluK»k  his  Stetsoned  head  and  candidly  commented:  “If  I  gave  up 
a  steady  job.  I'd  he  writing  for  scared  money.  It's  like  |daying  poker 
with  scared  dough — ytm  usually  lose.''  .  .  .  NINO  LO  REEEO,  former 
Rome  correspondent  for  liasiness  U  eek  and  the  Pairs  edition  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  wants  to  know  about  (what  he  calls)  "punk  punctu¬ 
ation" —  (The  kind  designed  to  drive  copy  eds  &  printers  hatty). 
One  day  he  wrote  a  sentence  and  did  a  doid)le-take  when  he  saw 
the  rash  of  punctuation  signs  that  came  out  at  the  end:  "Tm  writing 
an  opera  entitled.  ‘Aida  (as  Terdi  would  say.  ‘U  hat  ElseY').”  That's 
five  pieces  of  punctuation  (count  'em),  and  Nino,  who  wrote  “The 
\  atican  Emi)ire,"  wants  to  know  if  anvhodv  can  heat  that  beaut  .  .  . 
"I  NITED  PRE.SS  INTERNATIONAL,”  screams  M.  W.  Martin  of 
Coliimhus,  Ohio,  "did  not  come  uj»  with  the  collection  of  signs  re¬ 
reported  by  the  Oberlin  (Ohio  I  J\ews-Tribune,  as  reported  in  your 
cedumn  (.lanuary  111  ...  I'PI  stole  from  me,  from  a  published 
hv-lined  article.  The  matter  is  in  the  liamL  of  mv  attorney.''  U  ATCH 

THIS  GOfA  MN  EOH  EVHTHER  Al)\  ESTIKES  OE  THE  COS- 
THOI  ERSI  IE  HI  CKE)  E  SIG.\S _ 


THE  CHIME  REPORTER 

He's  seen  violence  and  torture,  he's  >een  iealou>y  and  hate. 

He  has  witnes>ed  all  the  bloodshed  that  one  man  can  tolerate. 

He  has  ca^ed  the  major  hideouts  of  the  country’s  power-gangs. 

He  has  faced  'em  in  the  oju  ii  and  has  felt  their  lead-filled  fangs. 
He  knows  coj>s  ‘n'  dicks  aplenty,  every  precinct  kmtws  him,  too. 
Knows  the  name  of  every  callgirl  as  she  see-saws  into  view. 

He  is  hold  and  he  is  daring  and.  at  times,  he's  downright  brash. 
He's  a  <lemon  on  the  rihhon;  he  possesses  verve  and  dash. 

He's  a  Penal  (iode  peruser;  he  knows  crime  from  soup  to  nuts. 
CalK  the  shots  just  as  he  .■^ees  'em.  How  his  copy's  smeared  with 
guts! 

He  knows  little  of  comj)assion  when  he  breaks  a  red  hot  yarn, 

\nd  unless  "souT’  means  mod  music,  why,  he  doesn't  give  a  darn. 
Though  Eather  Time  may  belt  him  one  and  slow  up  his  endeavor. 
Though  eyes  dim.  hi'  nose  for  crime  will  snilT  and  sniff  forever! 

Rv  .lav  Russell,  former  newspaperman 


-M.LE.N  .S.  W  ALKER,  a  newspaper  printer  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  re¬ 
ports  that  Ren  Franklin,  that  swinging  old  newsman,  had  the  same 
handicap  as  .Michelangelo,  Rahe  Ruth.  Leonardo  da  \'inci,  Alex¬ 
ander  the  e.reat  ami  an  estimated  dOO-million  contemporary  people. 
He  was  a  lefty  in  a  riglithanded  w«)rld  .  .  .  The  Raton  Rouge  (La.) 
Morning  .Jdrocate  ran  an  ad  that  would  have  been  ideal  in  the 
Memphis  ('renn.l  Rress-Seimitar.  The  a<l  read:  “SC.AVE  ON  SCIS- 
.SORS".  .  . 


HEAI)^  HE.XD.S  &  .'si  CH:  I  nder  the  picture  of  a  new  stamp  com¬ 
memorating  the  moon  mission  of  .\p(dlo  8.  showing  the  moon’s  sur¬ 
face  and  the  distant  earth.  The  (Norfolk  I  Virginian  Rilot  captioned: 
"The  Moon  and  6  Cents”  .  .  .  “WHAT  FOODS  THESE  .MORSELS 
RE”  is  a  head  given  to  .''arah  Lieher’s  cooking  column  in  the  Jewish 
Rost  &  Opinion”  .  .  .  KOMMENTS  ON  KOLl'MNLSTS:  King 
.Stemhel  writes  “Komments  by  King”  for  the  Renton  (Ind.)  Review 
.  .  .  Douglas  Clark  calls  his  <-olumn  in  the  U  etherfield  (Conn.)  Rost 
“Sporting  ChaiH’e”  .  .  .  "Earni  Fodder"  is  a  column  in  the  Ghickasha 
(Okla.  I  Daily  Express  .  .  ,  Handd  Liston  <‘alls  his  weekend  »-olumn 
in  the  RIouniington  (III.)  Rantagruph  “Sunday  Sundries"  .  .  .  Phoe¬ 
nix,  in  the  .Arizona  sun  country,  surprises  visitors  by  not  only  hav¬ 
ing  an  ice  hockey  team,  "The  Roadrunners,”  hut  also  by  having  a 
hockey  columnist;  he  is  Doug  McConnell,  who  writes  “Puck  Points” 
(proofreader,  please  he  very  careful! )  for  the  Rhoenix  Gazette. 
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The  newly  completed  $15-million  Rivergate  exhibition  facility 
recently  held  its  first  open-to-the-public  event.  Appropriately 
for  this  tourism  center,  the  event  was  the  First  International 
I'ravel  Exposition.  The  first  of  its  type,  here  or  anywhere. 

Well  over  200  exhibitors  participated  with  displays  in  the 
Rivergate’s  Main  Room,  a  high  ceilinged  1(X),000  sq.  ft.  area 
devoid  of  columns.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  Orleanians, 
and  other  visitors,  thronged  to  see  it. 

Many  foreign  countries  were  represented:  Japan,  Israel, 
Rus.sia  and  Romania,  to  mention  a  few.  States  and  cities  too 
joined  the  numerous  airlines,  travel  bureaus,  clubs,  and 
credit  card  organizations  in  presenting  their  attractions  to 
travel-eager  spectators. 

This  big  opener-event  was  declared  a  resounding  success— 
and  why  not?  New  Orleans  is  tourist-oriented  in  the  extreme 
and  Orleanians  love  to  travel  too. 

Tourism  is  actually  a  second  industry  here.  It  adds,  an¬ 
nually,  over  $180-million  to  the  local  economy.  Tourism  is 
strongly  supported  in  the  pages  of  The  Times-Picayune  and 
States-Item  where  travel  plans  are  first  made. 

For  profitable  response  in  the  million-plus-population  Metro 
New  Orleans  market— remember  that  your  advertising  dollar 
goes  farther  in  newspapers,  morning,  evening,  and  Sunday. 


Of  added  significance  in  the  Exp«i.  was  the 
{Hipular  NASA  display  which  featured  the 
Sigma  7  in  which  Walter  Schirra,  Jr.  orbited  6 
times  ’r<’und  the  earth  in  1962. 

New  Orleans  produced  the  1st  stage  Saturn 
boosters  employed  in  the  recent  Apollo 
moon  shot. 

Here's  a  s|)ace-age  city  that's  best  sold  via 
newsjiaper  space. 


MORNINGS  &  SUNDAY 


NEW  ORLEANS 

STATES-ITEM 

WEEKDAY  EVENINGS 


MEMBER 


NEWSPAPER 
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The  loaded  gun 

An  arbiirator’.s  fintlin^s  in  the  Detroit  Xeu's  case  .should  he  required 
reading  for  evert'  union  and  even'  union  memher  that  became  involved 
in  that  lengthy  strike  shutdown.  The  arbitrator  upheld  the  News’  dis¬ 
charge  of  seven  circulation  department  employes  for  plotting  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  publish  and  distribute  a  strike  newspaper  after  their  own 
union — the  teamsters — called  a  strike  shutting  down  the  News  and  the 
Free  Press. 

In  this  case  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  well-laid  plans  of  the  seven 
men  and  their  involvement  of  other  News  jjersonnel  may  have  had  a 
great  influence  on  whether  that  strike  was  called  or  not. 

It  raises  the  question  of  whether  it  is  a  fair  and  acce[)tetl  practice 
for  a  group  of  ]>eojjle  to  engage  in  a  business  to  take  over  the  profitable 
market  and  customers  of  another  business  for  which  the  group  had 
previously  worked  and  which  it  had  just  causetl  to  suspend  operations 
by  a  union  strike. 

In  the  newspaper  business  this  practice — the  strike  j>a|X!r — has  been 
justified  by  some  as  providing  a  service  to  readers  and  advertisers. 
Perhaps.  But  by  its  very  nature  of  supplying  such  service  and  of  suj> 
j>lying  revenue  to  the  strikers  tloesn’t  it  tend  to  prolong  such  con¬ 
flicts  by  removing  incentives  to  reach  an  agreement?  Certainly,  strikers 
who  are  employed  elsewhere  are  under  no  pressure  to  settle  a  strike. 
.\dvertisers  and  readers  who  are  being  accommodated  even  partly  have 
less  compulsion  to  apply  pressure  on  either  side  to  end  the  strike.  The 
only  party  left  without  any  recourse  except  to  sit  and  wait  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  struck  publication. 

The  loaded  gun — this  one  and  others  of  a  different  variety — have 
been  used  many  times  against  newspapers  some  times  with  disastrous 
results  in  recent  history.  Self-interest  should  prompt  enlightened  union 
leadershij)  to  examine  these  situations  to  see  if  they  and  their  member- 
shi}>s  may  not  lose  more  than  they  gain  by  such  arrangements.  In  De¬ 
troit,  for  instance,  would  the  teamsters  have  walketl  out  so  readily — 
need  there  ha\e  been  a  strike  at  all — if  so  many  of  them  had  not  al¬ 
ready  made  plans  to  profit  by  it? 
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ThaVs  all  we  ask 

President  Nixon’s  new  .Vssistant  .\tlorney  General  for  tbe  Antitrust 
Division  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  situation  involving  joint 
operating  agreements  between  newspapers  is  a  seriotis  problem  be¬ 
cause  of  the  threat  of  the  Tucson  Case  and  that  it  would  be  reviewed. 

All  anyone  tan  ask  is  that  the  new  Administration  take  a  new’,  fresh 
look  at  the  antitrust  policies  and  activities  of  the,  previous  administra¬ 
tion  to  see  if  they  have  been  fair  or  justifietl  in  the  light  of  current 
business  conditions.  This  should  include  particularly  the  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreements  some  of  which  have  been  in  effect  for  more  than  30 
years  under  the  passive  consent  of  the  Antitrust  Division. 
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THOSE  WORDS 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  editorial  on  four- 
Iftter  words  (January  25)  sounded  a  bit 
ioiug  to  me.  Is  that  really  all  there  is  to  it: 
nature  editors  don’t  print  four-letter  words 
and  immature  editors  (the  college  kids, 
ftc.)  do?  It’s  us  against  them  again,  huh? 
The  smut  issue  raises  some  interesting  ques¬ 
tions.  Is  it,  for  example,  more  important 
for  newspapers  to  uphold  so-called  stand¬ 
ards  of  decency  or  to  relate  news  events, 
at  they  are?  If  newspapers  are  such  bas¬ 
tions  of  decency,  then  why  do  they  run 
pictures  of  the  broken  bodies  of  highway 
accident  victims  so  often?  Is  this  any  less 
repugnant  than  the  site  of  a  four-letter 
word?  Recently  a  newspaper  in  this  area 
prominently  displayed  a  picture  of  a  dead 
hunter  lying  in  the  woods.  Speak  of  shock 
value!  Imagine  the  impact  upon  his 
family!  Could  any  four-letter  word  have 
been  more  devastating? 

Novels  and  many  periodicals  have  been 
using  four-letter  words  for  years  now.  .\nd 
guess  what?  The  little  rascals  just  don’t 
seem  to  leap  off  the  pages  the  way  they 
iLsed  to.  Perhaps  if  newspaper  editors 
would  try  printing  a  few  of  the  same 
words,  the  public  reaction  in  time  would 
be  the  same,  (for  any  controversial  issue) 
that  your  editorial  appears  to  advocate.  It 
seems  to  me  that  your  editorial  reflects  the 
same  reluctance  of  certain  segments  of  the 
press  to  submit  to  critical  self-examination 
that  was  evident  following  the  debacle  in 
Chicago  last  year. 

What  is  happening?  .Are  newspapermen 
no  longer  essentially  doubters  and  askers 
of  questions? 

W.aYNF.  C.  ULSH 

Vestal,  N.Y. 

Your  editorial  is  a  timely  expression  of 
good  sense.  We  would  appreciate  permis¬ 
sion  to  re-print  your  words  in  WIinute 
Man’,  the  Patriot  Ledger’s  publication  for 
carrier  boys. 

C.aRL  H.  SCRIVENER 

Quincy,  Mass. 
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Grant,  Los  Angeles  Times 

PROOF  READER 


Zschiesclie,  Greensboro  Daily  News 

In  their  ivory  tower  sizing  up  President 
Nixon. 


Congratulations  on  your  position  ex¬ 
pressed  in  your  editorial  “Good  taste,  or 
smut?”  Printing  four-letter  words  is  no 
more  a  sign  of  maturity  than  a  dirty  dia¬ 
per. 

WATT  HUNTLEY 

Raleigh,  N.C. 


Once  again  your  little  old  editorial  writ¬ 
ers,  who  may  or  may  not  be  ladies  but  who 
almost  certainly  wear  tennis  shoes,  have 
risen  to  warn  us  against  the  dangers  of  re¬ 
porting  the  news  in  the  language  in  which 
it  is  spoken. 

Judging  such  language  on  the  basis  of 
descriptiveness  is  patently  obsurd.  As  is  the 
case  with  most  words  in  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  “smut”  words  can  be  vague,  am¬ 
biguous  or  highly  descriptive.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  how  they  are  used.  Personally,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  obey  the  “ac¬ 
curacy,  terseness,  accuracy”  dictum  of  the 
late  Joseph  Pulitzer  then  by  using  a  cer¬ 
tain  well-known  “smut”  word  in  place  of 
such  clumsy  phrases  as  “intimate  rela¬ 
tions.” 

Even  in  cases  where  the  words  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  not  descriptive  or  the  intelligence 
of  the  speaker  is  not  of  the  highest  order, 
it  is  the  newspapers  function  to  “tell  it 
like  it  is.”  I  first  fought  this  battle  as  a 
“cub”  reporter.  The  city  editor  believed 
that  quotes  attributed  to  a  semi-literate 
city  councilman  should  be  put  into  gram¬ 
matical  English.  I  believed  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  no  business  creating  the  image 
of  a  literate  public  official  where  none 
existed.  I  still  believe  I  was  right  at  that 
time  and  I  hope  that  at  least  a  few  people 
agree  with  me  now. 

It  also  bothers  me  that  E&P,  like  so 
much  of  the  white,  middle-class  press  es¬ 
tablishment,  has  almost  completely  swal¬ 
lowed  the  story  that  young  protestors  use 
these  “smut’’  words  “only  to  provoke  the 
audience  as  was  done  in  Chicago,  Wash¬ 
ington,  etc.  to  bait  the  police.” 

As  a  spectator  in  Chicago,  let  me  assure 
you  that  the  language  from  Mayor  Daley’s 
babv  blue-helmeted  bovs-in-blue  was  bluer 
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Darcy,  Newsday. 

'When  you  go  on  a  honeymoon — you 
really  go' 


than  anything  most  of  the  kids  had  ever 
heard.  There  is  also  a  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  “smut”  howled  in  the 
anguish  of  watching  young  men  and 
women  beaten  and  gassed  by  grown  men 
in  riot  suits  constitutes  “provocation”  or 
“bait”.  Its  too  bad  that  the  responsible 
news  media  has  never  raised  the  question 
of  who  provoked  who  first,  the  kids  who 
wanted  to  march  on  the  convention  or  the 
club-welding,  barbed  wire-jeep  equipped 
police  who  tried  to  deny  them  this  right. 

ELLIOT  K.  BORIN 


Chicago 


Short  Takes 

Landy  said  Chicago’s  excellent  pot,  rail 
and  expressway  facilities  were  major  fac¬ 
tors  in  selection  of  the  plant  site. — Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

*  *  « 

Knicks  to  Meet  Rockets  Before  Break 
for  All-Stare  Game. — New  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

The  federal  government  accused  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Corp.  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  monopoly  in  the  mushroom¬ 
ing  field. — Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram. 

*  *  « 

Coroner’s  Building  Weighed. — Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Examiner. 

*  *  « 

The  body  print  is  much  smaller  than 
this  very  trype  you  are  reading. — Neiv- 
buryport  (Mass.)  Daily  News. 

«  *  « 

“I  know  of  11  trucks  that  go  everyday 
from  Cincinnati  to  Cincinnati  and  they 
never  pay  a  penny  of  tax.” — Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Daily  Herald-Telephone. 

*  *  « 

More  than  6,000  stocks  and  mutual 
funds  are  given  individual  treatment  in 
42  nonsense  columns. — New  York  Daily 
News. 

«  *  * 

(E&P  payii  $2  for  each  amuninK  typographical 
error  found  in  a  newspaper.) 
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Jjorkeimcs  sells  space 


New  York  is  where  the  big  spenders  are.  Advertisers 
and  agencymen  there  spend  six  out  of  every  10  U.S. 
advertising  dollars  every  year.  Which  makes  New  York 
the  best  place  for  you  to  sell  advertising.  How?  As  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  does.  Through  The  New  York 
Times.  Because  that’s  where  the  big  spenders  meet 
every  morning.  It’s  their  daily  headquarters  for  trade 
news.  For  the  proof  and  the  story,  just  get  in  touch 
with  us:  Media  Advertising  Department,  229  West  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036;  (212)  556-1455. 
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Firing  of  7  teamster  union  members  upheld 


Arbitrator  finds  Detroit  strike  paper 
grew  out  of  Mafia-style  business  plot 


Detroit 

The  firing  last  August  of  seven 
rculation  deitartment  employees 
f  the  Detroit  News  has  been  up- 
eld  by  an  arbitrator  of  the 
merican  Arbitration  Association. 
He  found  that  the  men  had 
elped  themselves  to  the  know-how 
nd  distribution  facilities  of  the 
lews  to  circulate  what  became  a 
rofitable  “interim”  newspaper 
ley  had  plotted  to  publish  two 
lonths  before  a  strike  that  tied  up 
oth  the  News  and  the  Free  Press. 
The  men  were  members  of  the 
'eamsters  Union,  Newspaper 
Irivers  and  Handlers’  Local  372, 
rhich  called  the  strike  November 
4,  1967.  The  Teamsters  settled 
[leir  contract  dispute  with  the  two 
ewspapers  on  March  15,  1968,  but 
lie  strike  continued  until  August 
-167  days — ,  as  other  unions  rep- 
esenting  other  employees  became 
ivolved  in  contract  disputes  of 
ftieir  own. 

The  “interim”  paper,  the  Daily 
Express,  also  ran  into  labor  diffi- 
’tulties  with  the  Teamsters,  and 
luspended  publication  January  17, 
1968,  when  its  promoters,  the 
seven  circulation  employees  of  the 
News,  found  their  profits  could  not 
be  continued  under  tenns  of  a  con¬ 
tract  laid  down  by  the  union. 

M.  David  Keefe,  arbitrator  in  the 
disjiute  between  the  News  and  the 
Teamsters  over  the  firing  of  the 
seven  employees,  found  it  ironic 
that  the  men  had  refused  to  do 
business  with  their  own  union. 

Keefe  said  the  seven  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  “Mafia-style,  help-your- 
self  jienetration  of  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness.” 

*Firkle  of  fate' 

Citing  testimony  offered  during 
four  days  of  hearings  last  August, 
he  found  that  the  seven  employees 
had  contacted  a  suburban  pub¬ 
lisher,  Frank  Beaumont,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1967,  and  had  plotted  with 


him  to  publish  a  strike  newspaper, 
using  News  circulation  methods 
and  iiersonnel  to  assure  success  of 
the  venture. 

By  their  conduct,  he  said  in  a 
269-i)age  revort,  the  seven  dis¬ 
charged  emiiloyees  “were,  indeed, 
guilty  of  gross  disloyalty  to  the  De¬ 
troit  News  by  conspiring  with 
Beaumont,  while  actively  emi)loyed 
by  the  News,  to  api)roi)riate  the 
newspai)er’s  distribution  system.” 
He  observed  that  the  resulting  “in¬ 
terim”  jiaper  would  have  remained 
in  publication  and  distribution  af¬ 
ter  the  strike  and  in  competition 
with  the  News,  “but  for  the  fickle 
finger  of  fate.” 

The  “fickle  finger,”  he  said,  in¬ 
volved  demands  made  on  the  Daily 
Express  by  the  Teamsters  Union. 
When  these  demands  were  not  met, 
the  newspai)er  folded. 

In  a  supplementaiy  statement  of 
fact,  Keefe  wrote : 

“The  clandestine  dealings  be¬ 
tween  the  grievants  and  Beaumont, 
prior  to  the  strike  in  1967,  can  be 
described  by  no  term  which  will 
aptly  apply  other  than  ‘conspiracy.’ 
In  this  arbitrator’s  opinion,  the 
grievants  and  Beaumont,  in  con¬ 
cert,  conspired  to  appropriate,  for 
their  own  benefit,  the  Detroit 
News’  home  delivery  system,  from 
l)ickup-dock  to  subscriber  doorstep. 

‘Cun  aimed,  trigger  pulled' 

“The  gun  was  loaded,  but  kept  in 
the  holster  until  the  ‘showdown.’ 
When  the  time  came,  the  gun  was 
aimed  and  the  trigger  pulled.  It  did 
not  mis-fire.” 

The  seven  were: 

Frank  M.  Quinn,  36,  manager  of 
circulation  in  district  32  for  the 
News  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  and 
with  the  newspaper  since  1951.  He 
was  identified  as  the  No.  1  man  and 
general  overseer  of  operations  for 
the  interim  Daily  Express. 

Gerald  Farrell,  35,  News  subur¬ 
ban  manager  in  district  S-36  at  the 


time  of  the  strike,  an  employee 
since  1950.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
interim  organization,  Metro  Dis¬ 
tributors  Inc.  and  second  in  com¬ 
mand. 

Maurice  J.  Ford,  38,  suburban 
manager  in  district  S-38  at  the 
time  of  the  strike,  and  with  the 
News  since  1950. 

Lenwood  Brinson,  45,  News  cir¬ 
culation  manager  in  district  61  at 
the  time  of  the  strike  and  with  the 
l)aper  since  1952. 

James  D.  Parcell.  35,  utility  dis¬ 
trict  manager  at  the  time  of  the 
strike  and  with  the  News  since 
1950. 

Charles  W.  Shelton,  31,  a  News 
employee  since  1956  and  district 
circulation  manager  at  the  time  of 
the  strike. 

Thomas  P.  Toomey,  36,  a  News 
suburban  district  manager  at  the 
time  of  the  strike  and  with  the  pa¬ 
per  since  1950. 

Each  of  them,  according  to  tes¬ 
timony,  invested  $1,000  in  Metro 
Distributors — a  total  of  $7,000. 
Cross  examination  of  Quinn  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  Daily  Express  “sold 
several  million  copies,  with  a  gross 
profit  to  Metro  of  two  and  three- 
quarters  cents  a  copy,  and  a  gross 
profit  on  Sunday  papers  of  9 '  -2 
cents.” 

Profits  estiniatecl 

“Assuming,”  said  Keefe,  “that 
the  average  distribution  was  250,- 
000  copies,  that  would  come  to 
$6,875  per  day  gross  profit.  And  on 
Sunday,  that  would  come  out  to 
$13,750.” 

According  to  the  evidence,  each 
of  the  investors  made  several  times 
more  than  he  was  accustomed  to 
earn,  plus  commissions,  on  the 
News. 

Keefe  cited  testimony  that  Metro 
Distributors  was  registered  with 
the  Michigan  Securities  Commis- 

(Continned  on  page  10) 
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Mafia -style  plot 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

sion  on  November  13,  1967,  and 
that  the  naiiers  of  corporation  were 
sidled  November  9  by  Charles  Bra- 
benec,  Frank  Quinn’s  father-in- 
law.  On  the  boai’d  of  directors  were 
Brabenec,  Gerald  Pillard  and 
Swante  Wirtaneau,  the  latter  two 
brothers-in-law  to  Quinn.  None  of 
the  three  was  connected  with  the 
News  in  any  way,  and  none  was 
ever  connected  with  Metro,  once  it 
became  active. 

Frank  Beaumont,  36,  testified 
that  he  was  publisher,  stockholder, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  general  manager  of  the  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Herald,  and  that  he  was  also 
president  of  Inter-City  Press  Inc., 
of  Novi,  Michigan,  engaged  in  the 
printing  of  community  newspap¬ 
ers. 

He  testified  he  had  hefiied  create 
Publishers  Consulting  Service  Inc., 
in  September,  1967,  that  he  owned 
all  the  stock  of  this  enterprise,  and 
in  its  name  had  borrowed  $25,000 
which  was  used  to  finance  the 
printing  of  the  Daily  Express,  com¬ 
mencing  November  20,  1967.  He 
recognized  Quinn,  Farrell  and 
Brinson  as  leaders  of  the  Metro 
group,  he  said,  and  did  most  of  his 
business  with  them.  When  a  strike 
became  imminent,  Beaumont  testi¬ 
fied,  he  committed  himself  on  No¬ 
vember  1  and  began  assembling 
equipment  and  hiring  people  to  get 
out  the  Daily  Express. 

Previous  experience 

Quinn  had  become  unemployed 
for  a  month  in  1955,  he  testified, 
because  of  a  strike  at  the  News  by 
the  Stereotypers  Union,  and  had 
sold  an  interim  paper,  the  Detroit 
Reporter.  During  a  second  strike 
in  1964,  lasting  134  days,  he  and 
his  six  associates  became  involved 
in  the  publishing  and  distribution 
of  an  interim  paijer,  the  Daily 
Pr  ess.  The  venture  had  been  profit¬ 
able,  so  with  another  strike  in 
prospect  he  and  his  associates 
stai*ted  thinking  of  another  paper, 
a  bigger  one.  The  Daily  Press  was 
printed  at  only  one  printing  plant; 
the  Daily  Express,  when  it  came 
out,  was  print^  at  three  plants  op¬ 
erated  by  Beaumont. 

Looking  at  these  and  other  facts 
submitted  in  evidence,  Keefe  con¬ 
cluded  that  “For  the  purpose  of 


consideration  of  this  industrial  re¬ 
lations  arbitration  case,  there  can 
be  no  conclusion  other  than  that 
Beaumont  and  the  group  reached 
agreement  that  he  would  publish 
and  they  would  distribute  the  pa¬ 
per  which  became  known  as  the 
Daily  Express  under  agreed-to 
terms  and  conditions,  all  of  which 
transi)ired  during  the  course  of  se¬ 
cret  meetings  prior  to  the  inception 
of  the  strike.” 

Key  to  distribution 

He  said  Beaumont’s  motive  “in 
committing  himself  to  the  defend¬ 
ants  deserves  at  least  passing  ex¬ 
amination.  Beaumont  was  obvi¬ 
ously  buying  something  from  the 
grievants.  It  certainly  was  not 
managerial  ‘know-how’ — these  men 
were,  themselves,  merely  district 
managers,  not  veteran  distribution 
department  heads.  Why  them? 
Why,  indeed,  any  like  them?  Their 
usefulness,  like  any  district  man¬ 
ager’s,  would  be  best  felt  through 
service  in  the  field.  Yet  Beaumont 
was  utterly  dependent  upon  them. 
They  were  his  kev  to  distribution. 
Why? 

“The  answer  is  simple:  the 
group,  through  its  1964  reputation, 
command  the  allegiance  of  sig¬ 
nificant  numbers  of  the  Detroit 
News  delivery  staff.  By  admission 
(Brinson),  a  ‘good  number’  of  em¬ 
ployees  asked  a  ‘good  number’  of 
times  whether  the  group  was  going 
to  repeat  its  1964  activity,  and  Far¬ 
rell  judged  from  the  group’s  rela¬ 
tions  in  1964  they  assumed  that  a 
large  number  of  News  employees 
would  cooperate  with  and  give 
them  support  in  a  new  venture,  and 
Ford  knew  that,  ‘being  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  men  would  be  glad  to 
accept  the  work.’  ” 

Gut  what  he  paid  for 

Keefe  found  it  was  “a  specious 
defense  to  argue,  as  the  union  does, 
that  the  grievants  did  not  prosely¬ 
tize  the  Detroit  News’  carrier 
crews  or  subvert  the  managers 
when  they  took  such  care  to  assign 
managers  to  their  own  districts, 
whenever  possible,  and  relief  men, 
as  second  choices,  with  uncoverable 
areas  only  up  for  grabs.  The  union 
would  have  it  that,  at  worst,  the 
grievants  merely  provided  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  ‘manager-jobbers’  to 
abuse  confidential  information  (if, 
as  the  union  observes,  there  was  in¬ 
deed  anything  confidential  about 


dal  re-  the  Detroit  News  home  delivery  ■ 
re  can  methods  and  personnel).  This,  the® 
n  that  union  insists,  falls  short  of  ‘induce- B 
eached  ment’  which  requires  violence,* 

)ublish  threats  of,  or,  at  least,  peacefui| 
he  pa-  persuasion.  In  this  arbitrator’s 
as  the  opinion,  this  is  merely  quibbling* 

reed-to  over  semantics.  ...  I 

which  “Mr.  Beaumont,  when  he  laid  hisB 

>  of  se-  money  on  the  barrel-head,  got  whatl 
:eption  he  paid  for.  The  grievante,  manip-l 
ulating  their  recruits  like  Bergen" 
does  McCarthy,  would  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  ‘manager- jobbers’ 
Ive  “in  created  the  policy  to  make  carriers’ 
lefend-  contacts”  among  News  subscribers, 

ng  ex-  arbitrator  noted  that  “There 

obvi-  slightest  hint  here  that  this 

)m  the  pre-planned  enterprise  was  dedi- 

as  not  cated  to  the  public  welfare.  There 
se  men  ^  ‘brotherly  love’ 

district  inspiring  the  giving  of  work  to 
ibution  needy,  unemployed  strikers.  This 

them?  ^  coup,  coldly  calculated  for 

}  Their  ‘personal  gain,’  and  jobs  were  pro- 

t  man-  vided  first  to  those  who  could  pro- 

hrough  anticipated  profits.” 

lUmont  CauRlil  in  golden  web 

I  them. 

bution.  Keefe  added :  “The  entrepre¬ 

neurs  of  Metro,  caught  in  the 
i:  the  golden  web  of  their  own  Machia- 

itation,  vellian  intrigue,  then  proved  them- 

)f  sig-  selves  i)eers  of  Jay  Gould  and  An- 

Detroit  drew  Carnegie  in  their  laissez- 

nission  faire  approach  to  collective  bar- 

of  em-  gaining.  Farrell  and  Quinn  told  the’ 

ber’  of  story.  .  .  .  The  arbitrator  thinks  it 

s  going  hardly  needs  comment,  it  so  bla- 

id  Far-  tantly  lays  bare  the  bad-faith,  un- 

’s  rela-  fair  labor  practices  of  the  group”  in 

that  a  operating  outside  their  own  union’s 

ployees  rules  and  regulations, 

d  give  The  arbitration  ruling  is  binding 

re,  and  on  both  the  News  and  Local  372  of 
unem-  the  Teamsters  union. 

<lad  to  The  findings  will  not  necessarily 

have  effect  on  the  outcome  of  a 
damage  suit  the  News  has  filed 
against  the  seven  men  and  Beau- 
pecious  mont  in  the  Wayne  County  Circuit 
n  does.  Court. 

Tosely-  Keefe  observed  that  proceedings 

carrier  in  the  arbitration  case  “are  taking 
nagers  place  in  another  forum  and  under 
assign  different  rules  from  the  Circuit 

stricts.  Court  matter,  and  the  one  does  not 
if  men,  impinge  upon  the  other.  The  pur- 

rerable  Pose  of  this  arbitration  is  to  de- 

i  union  cide,  in  accordance  with  normal  in- 
st,  the  dustrial  relations  criteria  of  ‘just- 
oppor-  cause,’  whether  or  not  the  employer 
)ers’  to  in  this  case  properly  applied  disci-- 

on  (if,  plinary  action  to  the  grievants.” 
was  in-  The  verdict  was  that  the  Detroit 
about  News  had  and  was  justified. 
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New  antitrust  chief  promises 
to  review  ‘agency  plan’  policy 


Washington 
James  M.  McLaren,  the  ne^v 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Antitrust  Division,  intends 
to  review  the  situation  involving 
joint  operating  agreements  be- 

I tween  newspapers  but  he  says  he 
has  not  committed  himself  to 
my  change  of  policy  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice. 

McLaren  disclosed  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong, 

'  Hawaii  Republican,  after  a 
I  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
hearing  on  his  nomination.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hearing  he  had  told 
:  Senator  Fong  it  would  be  im¬ 
proper  for  him  to  comment  on 
the  question  of  “agency”  agree¬ 
ments  liecause  of  the  pendency  of 
the  Tucson  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Senator  Fong  quoted  him 
as  saying,  outside  the  hearing 
room,  that  the  problem  was  seri¬ 
ous  and  would  be  reviewed. 

The  Tucson  case  involves  an 
appeal  by  the  parties  to  a  joint 
operating  agreement  between 
the  TucHon  Daily  Citizen  and  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  from  a  de¬ 
cision  by  a  federal  district 
judge  that  the  agreement  vio¬ 
lated  the  antitrust  laws.  The  ap¬ 
peal  was  argued  in  the  Supreme 
Court  on  January  15  and  a  de¬ 
cision  is  probable  within  the  next 
^onth  or  so. 

[  Senator  Fong  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  a  so-called  “Failing 
.Newspaper  Bill”  by  Senator 
Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona  in  the 
90th  Congress,  to  exempt  joint 
operating  agreements  from  the 
antitrust  laws.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  advocates  to  such 
legislation. 

At  the  McLaren  hearing,  the 
Hawaii  Senator  read  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  told  the  nom¬ 
inee  of  the  circumstances  that 
gave  rise  to  the  introduction  of 
what  is  now  called  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  .Act  and  out¬ 
lined  conditions  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  which  he  said 
made  the  legislation  necessary 
and  required  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment,  which  brought  the 
Tucson  suit,  to  re-examine  its 
policy.  Edwin  L.  Zimmerman, 
McLaren’s  predecessor,  had 
strongly  indicated  that  similar 
actions  might  be  taken  against 
other  joint  arrangements,  of 
which  there  are  22,  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  successful  in  the 
Tuscon  case. 

“I’m  sure  you  are  aware,  Mr. 
McLaren,  that  nothing  is  more 
vital  to  our  democracy  than  the 
fullest  possible  reporting  of 
news  events  and  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  dissemination  of  these  re¬ 
ports,  together  with  editorial 
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comment  and  analysis;  and  no 
industry  is  more  important  in 
doing  these  things  than  the 
newspaper  industry,”  Senator 
Fong  said.  “Within  our  system 
of  competitive  enterprise,  the 
newspaper’s  ability  to  perform 
these  essential  roles  in  our  so¬ 
ciety  depends  not  only  on  its 
journalistic  excellence,  but  also 
on  its  ability  to  succeed  as  a 
commercial  venture. 

“So  that  to  assure  the  free 
flow  of  information,  and  to  as¬ 
sure  the  public  access  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  editorial  voices,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  First  Amendment 
principles  are  rigorously  adhered 
to;  but,  just  as  important,  we 
must  foster  editorial  competition 
and  diversity  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  every  community.” 

The  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin 
and  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  are 
parties  to  a  joint  agreement  that 
Senator  Fong  believes  has  pre¬ 
served  two  solvent  newspapers 
and  two  independent  editorial 
voices  in  a  community  he  rep¬ 
resents. 

Senator  Fong  told  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  interpreted  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  so  as  to  approve 
mergers  when  one  newspaper 
was  failing,  but  held  that  if  two 
newspapers,  one  of  which  was 
failing,  entered  into  a  joint  op¬ 
erating  agreement,  they  might 
l)e  subject  to  prosecution  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

“It  is  the  feeling  of  those  of 
us  who  supported  the  Failing 
Newspaper  Bill  last  year  that 
newspapers  having  joint  opei-at- 
ing  agreements  to  preserve  com¬ 
peting  editorial  voices  should 
be  given  the  same  consideration 
given  to  newspapers  which 
merge,”  Senator  Fong  said. 

“It  was  the  interpretation  and 
action  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  1967  which  prompted 
the  drafting  and  introduction 
of  the  Failing  Newspaper  Bill. 

“It  is  my  firm  hope  that  you 
will  reappraise  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as 
to  allow  these  joint  arrange¬ 
ments  to  be  made.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  it  is  legal  to  merge 
but  illegal  to  do  less.” 

Senator  Fong  voted  to  con¬ 
firm  McLaren. 

The  Failing  Newspaper  Bill 
died  with  the  9()th  Congress  and 
no  new  legislation  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Senate  in  the 
91st  Congress.  Two  bills  have 
Vieen  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  first,  by 
Representative  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga,  Hawaii  Democrat,  was 
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tossed  in  the  hopper  on  January 
6.  On  January  29,  Representa¬ 
tive  Albert  W.  Johnson,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Democrat,  introduced  an 
identical  bill.  'These  measures 
have  been  referred  to  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee,  of  w'hich 
Representative  Emmanuel  Cel- 
ler.  New  York  Democrat,  is 
chairman.  Both  bills  are  the 
same  as  S1312  and  H.R.  19123 
upon  which  hearings  were  held 
but  no  final  action  taken  in  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  view  prevails  that  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  bill  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  perhaps  other  measures 
in  the  House,  may  await  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  the 
Tucson  case. 

Committees  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  confirmed  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  McLaren  to  Attorney 
General  John  M.  Mitchell’s  staff. 
McLaren  is  a  Chicago  attorney 
who  has  wide  experience  in  the 
defense  of  corporations  involved 
in  antitrust  cases. 


FCC  warning: 
no  cigarette 
ads  on  the  air 

Washington 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  this  week  put  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  tobacco  industry 
on  notice  that  it  intends  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  advertising  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  on  radio  and  television. 

Congress  could  prevent  such 
regulation  if  it  extends  the 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Act  of  1965  which  expires 
June  30.  This  statute,  a  com¬ 
promise,  requires  the  health 
warning  statement  on  cigarette 
packages  and  forbids  any  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  to  impose  a  ban 
on  advertising  of  the  product. 

The  FCC,  while  making  it 
obvious  that  voluntary  action 
by  the  broadcasters  is  desired, 
called  for  comments  from  the 
interested  parties  by  May  6. 

Radio  and  television  receive 
approximately  $240  million  an¬ 
nually  from  cigarette  manufac¬ 
turers.  About  three  fourths  of 
the  expenditures  go  to  televi- 


Weekday  and  Sunday 
circulation  is  up 


Total  reported  circulation  for 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  increased  by  nearly  500,- 
000  in  1968,  according  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  United  States  weekday 
total  of  1,656  newspapers  for 
the  period  ending  September 
30,  1968,  was  61,871,816.  At  the 
same  time  in  1967,  the  total  was 
61,381,053,  an  increase  of  480,- 
763. 

The  new  weekday  total  based 
on  six-month  averages  of  1,769 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  is  66,443,671,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  slightly  less  than  one 
per  cent  from  1967,  with  eight 
fewer  papers. 

The  circulation  of  582  Sunday 
papers  rose  to  49,990,484,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent. 

Ohio  leads  other  states 

There  were  weekday  circu¬ 
lation  gains  in  37  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  all 
10  Canadian  Provinces.  Ohio 
showed  the  most  progressive  in¬ 
crease  of  163,066  or  4.5  per  cent. 

Morning  circulation  increased 
in  29  states,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  seven  of  the  eight 
provinces.  Evening  totals  in¬ 


creased  in  36  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Canada. 

The  category  of  all-day  pa¬ 
pers  is  the  smallest,  but  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  fastest  growing 
classification  with  a  new  in¬ 
crease  of  11  per  cent. 

ABC  reported  expansion  in 
Sunday  circulation  for  36  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
three  of  the  four  provinces  with 
Sunday  papers.  Texas,  with  the 
addition  of  two  Sunday  papers, 
increased  circulation  by  90,333 
to  lead  in  this  category. 

• 

Press  Club  Bares 
$110,000  Deficit 

The  board  of  governors  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  this  week  confirmed 
reports  that  the  organization 
faced  “a  difficult  financial  situ¬ 
ation.”  Examination  of  the 
club’s  books  has  disclosed  a 
deficit  of  at  least  $110,000  and 
the  matter  of  “gaps”  in  the 
records  has  been  referred  to 
the  district  attorney’s  office. 

The  club,  which  has  3,000 
members,  occupies  an  11-story 
building  at  54  West  40th  Street 
which  it  leases  from  the  tax- 
exempt  correspondents  fund. 
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Too  much  crime  and  violence  in  the  press? 


By  Jark  B.  HaKkiiis,  Pli.D. 

John  Ben  Snow  Keseareh  Professor, 

Syraeuse  I'niversily 

When  critics  start  saying:  “There’s  too  much  crime  and  violence 
in  the  mass  media”,  this  really  breaks  down  into  several  questions 
that  must  be  answered : 

How  can  one  define  “violence  in  the  mass  media”  in  objective 
terms  that  everyone  can  agree  on? 

How  much  violence  is  actually  contained  in  the  mass  media? 

How  much  violence  is  there  in  society,  the  real  world? 

How  much  violence  in  the  mass  media  is  too  much?  How  much 
is  just  enough?  How  much  is  too  little? 

After  an  extensive  review  of  the  subject  for  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  I  must  reluctantly 
conclude  that  there  are  no  reasonably  precise  answers  to  even  one 
of  those  questions.  There  are  many  scattered  bits  and  pieces  of 
e\ndence — but  nothing  that  would  ser\’e  as  a  valid  generalization. 
But  perhai)s  even  spotty  evidence  is  lietter  than  none  at  all. 

How  much  violence  in  newspapers? 

In  191^1-15,  all  U.S.  dailies,  a  study  by  Garth  showed  that 
“violence”  as  a  proportion  of  total  news  was  2.”% 

In  1929,  New  York  City  dailies,  a  study  by  Kingsbury  in¬ 
dicated  that  violence  as  a  proportion  of  front  paye  head¬ 
lines  amounted  to  .  43% 

In  1939-50,  over  100  small  and  medium  sized  dailies,  a 
study  by  Charles  Swanson  indicate*!  that  violence  as  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  total  news  amounted  to  11% 

(For  various  reasons,  I  judge  this  figure  to  l)e  more  accu¬ 
rate  than  the  preceding  cases) 

Fi'om  1900  to  lOfiO,  Sunday  comic  strips  in  U.S.  dailies,  a 
study  by  Barcus  showed  that  “crime  and  detective”  strips 
comprised  (a)  zero  %  in  1900,  up  to  (b)  in  1955-59  26% 

(the  high  point  of  the  sixty  year  period  being  in  1945-49, 
at  23% ) 

In  1950,  in  syndicated  Sunday  comic  strips  of  U.S.  a  .study 
by  Steigleman  showed  the  violence  proportion  of  all  ac¬ 
tivity  depicted  was  9%  (female  characters),  18%  for 
males. 

In  1950,  on  the  Wisconsin  state  wire  of  AP,  a  study  by  Van 
Hom  showed  that  violence  news  as  a  proportion  of  the 


total  amounted  to  9% 

In  1959,  using  crime-accident-disaster  news  as  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total,  Deut.schman  found  in  the  seven  New 
York  City  dailies  an  average  of  22% 

infive  metropolitan  Ohio  dailies  an  average  of  15% 

In  1961,  four  large  Michigan  dailies,  Stempel  used  same 
categories  as  above,  the  violence  proportion  was  9% 

In  1961-62,  on  the  ten  largest  U.S.  dailies,  Otto  found  the 
violence  proportion  of  total  news  to  be  5% 

(varying  from  2%  in  one  newspaper  to  34%:  in  another) 

In  1939-51,  in  97  medium-to-large  dailies  studied  by  Nixon 
and  Jones,  the  violence  proportion  amounted  to  4% 

In  1955,  the  .same  newspapers  measured  7% 

In  1967,  four  metropolitan  Ohio  dailies  studied  by  Stott 
showed  the  violence  proportion  to  be  13% 


So,  if  forced  into  a  corner  to  make  a  “best  guess”,  one  might  make 
the  ballpark  conclusion  that  about  one-tenth  of  newspaper  content 
is  devoted  to  violence.  One  would  also  conclude  that  there  is  great 
variation  among  individual  newspapers  on  violence  content.  More 
hesitantly,  you  might  conclude  there  has  been  a  decline  in  violence 
content  since  the  1910-30  period,  without  much  change  in  the  post- 
WWII  perio<i. 


My  guesses  on  a  variety  of  mass  media  (and  from  a  mish-mash 
of  evidence  no  better  than  in  the  case  of  newspai>ers)  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

F.diicaled  guesses  on  proportion  of  content  dev»»ted  to  violence 

Newspapers  10% 

■"Magazines  (fiction)  10% 

Paperback  books  30% 

Television  50% 

Comic  books  25% 

(■"  Large  circulation  family 
and  general  magazines) 

The  national  commission  on  violence  now  has  many  investigators 
reviewing  old  data  and  gathering  new  data  and  better  figures  may 
soon  be  available. 

Varv’ing  newspaper  practices  on  printing  violenec 

The  various  content  analyses  have  illu.strated  the  wide  range  of 
violence  content  in  newspapers — in  one  study,  ranging  from  2% 
for  one  newspaper  to  34%  for  another.  In  addition  to  this  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  coverage,  there  is  probably  equal  variation 
in  the  method  of  violence  coverage. 

One  can  conceive  of  some  methods  of  violence  treatment  as  pos¬ 
sibly  being  l)eneficial  to  society — for  example,  an  article  about 
immediate  police  action  in  a  violent  incident  may  inhibit  future  inci¬ 
dents.  Another  treatment  of  the  same  story  might  be  clearly  harm¬ 
ful,  stimulating  further  such  acts — for  example,  emphasis  of  the 
salacious  aspects  of  the  raping  incident. 

Which  method  of  newspaper  treatment  is  best?  No  one  really 
knows,  as  illustrated  in  a  .study  of  editors’  handling  of  juvenile 
names  by  Walter  Steigleman  and  James  Jess.  Their  1960  study  of 
editors  showed  a  wide  variety  of  practices: 

In  thirteen  states,  publication  of  juvenile  names  was  forbidden 
by  law.  In  the  remaining  states: 

27%  of  editors  never  print  juvenile  names  except  in  unlikely 
event  of  something  like  mass  murder 

18%  of  editors  print  juvenile  names  only  in  the  case  of  top 
felonies  such  as  murder,  rajie,  assault  with  deadly  weapon, 
etc. 

26%  of  editors  pidnt  names  of  all  offenders  except  for  very 
minor  offenses 

25%  of  editors  don’t  print  names  of  first  offen<lers,  othemise 
names  are  usually  printed 

4%  always  print  names  if  they  can  be  obtained  either  officially 
or  by  more  unofficial  means 

Some  newspajvers  always  print  juvenile  offenders’  names,  other 
newspapers  never  do — each  believing  very  sincerely  that  his  pro¬ 
cedure  is  best  for  society.  Since  they  can’t  both  be  right,  and  we 
assume  the  newspaper  does  have  some  influence,  it’s  obvious  that 
harmful  practices  are  being  pursued  by  some  newspapers.  It  seems 
high  time  that  someone  did  the  the  necessary  research  to  find  out 
the  answer.  (I’ve  got  the  de.sign  for  the  appropriate  study  already 
laid  out,  if  any  editors  or  publishers  are  interested. 

Psychiatrists  don't  know  answers  either 

The  sorry  state  of  real  evidence  concerning  the  effects  of  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  mass  media  is  illustrated  by  a  survey  of  psychiatrists. 
The  opinions  of  313  psychiatrists  regarding  the  effects  of  fictional 
violence  was  as  follows 

30%  l)elieve  that  fictional  violence,  portrayed  in  comic  books, 
TV,  movies,  etc.,  is  harmful  and  contributes  to  further  vio¬ 
lence 

24%  believe  violence  is  beneficial,  that  it  has  a  cathartic  effect 
which  dissipates  aggression 

46%  are  undecided. 

The  bulk  of  the  evidence  leads  to  the  tentative  conclu.sion  that 
ob.served  violence  is  probably  harmful — it  can  serve  as  a  trigger¬ 
ing  device  among  that  small  proportion  of  persons  who  already 
have  tendencies  in  the  direction  of  violence.  Observed  violence  al¬ 
most  certainly  doesn’t  have  a  desirable  effect. 
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Winter  in  the  Northwest 

Snowdrifts  on  porch? 
so  is  the  newspaper 


Pullman,  Wash, 

Life  has  been  frozen  almost 
into  inactivity  in  the  Unforgett¬ 
able  Winter  of  ’69  in  many 
towns  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana  and  British 
Columbia,  yet  the  hundreds  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
that  serve  that  428,000  square 
mile  area  have  managed  to  come 
through  the  weather  crisis  with 
almost  evei-y  edition  making  its 
news-laden  way  to  subscril)ers. 

This  record  of  dependability 
was  achieved  by  heroic  efforts 
of  many  workers  who  struggled 
to  get  to  their  jobs  and  provide 
public  service. 

Closest  to  a  breakdown  of  the 
newspaper  deliverj-  system  was 
reported  from  Sweet  Home, 
Oregon,  by  the  Spokane  Chron¬ 
icle’s  assistant  northwest  editor, 
John  Bates.  He  wired  this  de¬ 
scription  of  the  situation  late  in 
January  in  that  small  town  30 
miles  northeast  of  Eugene : 
"With  31  inches  of  snow  on  the 
i  ground,  the  schools  and  many 
1  of  the  stores  are  closed.  The  side 
I  roads  are  blocked.  The  milk 
1  isn’t  l)eing  delivered  and  neither 
’  is  the  mail  or  daily  newspaper.” 

Trapped  with  his  family  on  an 
ill-timed  vacation  jaunt,  Bates 
remained  unimpressed  with  the 
name  of  his  host  town  (where 
(  incidentally  the  weekly  Sew 

I  Era  continued  to  i)ublish)  and 
proclaimed  he’d  “give  a  year’s 
pay  to  l)e  back  in  Spokane”  and 
his  “king<lom”  for  snow  chains. 

1  In  Eugene,  the  Repister- 
I  Guard  continued  to  publish, 
even  though  the  University  of 
Eugene  Imwed  to  a  closing  for 
weather  for  the  first  time  since 
1872.  The  Portland  i)apers  and 
others  of  the  Willamette  Valley 
were  brought  to  most  homes  and 
newsstands  although  snow  drifts 
blocked  most  of  four-laned  U.  S. 
99  (main  north-south  artery  of 
the  Coast). 

When  deliveries  were  missed 
on  some  days,  papers  promised 
to  get  every  copy  to  subscribers 
eventually. 

Towns  vied  for  the  afflictions 
that  l»eset  them,  but  few'  sur¬ 
passed  the  university  town 
(Idaho)  of  Moscow  with  its  40 
degrees  Inflow  for  several  days 
running.  Still  the  Idahonian 
streamed  off  the  press  daily  and 
even  got  up  into  its  circulation 
area  of  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton  (tow'ns  named  for  but 
I  not  resembling  their  “Ivy 
j  League”  inspirations). 

)'  Most  of  the  Inland  Empire 
'  bowed  gladly  to  the  week  after 


week  record  of  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  as  “the  icel)erg  city” 
of  the  Northwest,  with  things 
warming  up  at  20  l)elow  zero. 
Still  the  Leader  and  Tribune 
reached  out  all  the  way,  even 
to  semi-isolated  readers. 

Spokane  boasted  the  lead  in 
snow  depth  w’ith  42  inches  on 
February  1. 

If  all  the  weather  stories 
(and  headlines)  had  been  clipped 
together  and  submitted  at  space 
rates  there  probably  would  have 
l)een  no  publisher  rich  enough 
to  pay  the  tab.  Readers  In^gan 
commenting  when  their  news- 
))aper  did  NOT  carry  a  front 
page  weather  banner. 

The  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune 
is  one  paper  that  hasn’t  yet  used 
a  localized  weather  story  on  its 
front  page.  Several  generations 
of  Alford  publishers  have 
stressed  to  their  staffs  that  the 
weather  is  news.  The  tradition 
around  that  newspaper  says  in 
fact  that  there  hasn’t  l)een  an 
issue  of  the  Tribune  since  Sep- 
teml)er,  1892,  without  there  be¬ 
ing  some  weather  story  included. 
Still  this  “Banana  Belt”  daily 
in  an  area  that  has  claimed  3(!.') 
days  of  golf  possible  per  year 
until  the  winter  of  19()9  has  at 
most  used  a  banner  on  its  back 
j)age.  This  is  l>ecause  all  readers 
might  not  find  it.  The  Tribune 
has  two  “front  pages”  and  the 
real  front  page  is  reserved  for 
world  news. 

It  remained  for  a  weekly,  the 
Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald,  to 
projuise  that  earlier  boys  and 
girls  get  spiH'ial  rewards  for 
their  often  nearly  incredible  ef¬ 
forts  in  getting  papers  to  snow¬ 
bound  homes. 

Hills  of  Pullman  is  a  column 
which  has  lieen  written  for  more 
than  a  (juarter  of  a  century  by 
Maynard  Hicks,  a  journalism  in¬ 
structor  at  Washington  State 
University. 

The  January  .30  column 
extolled  carriers  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  including  faithful  dogs, 
and  proposes: 

“Although  Decemlier  is  the 
traditional  month  for  tipping 
newsboys,  the  ending  of  January 
seems  like  the  perfect  time  to 
let  the  boys  know  they  are  doing 
a  supremely  loyal,  painfully  dif¬ 
ficult  job  of  keeping  the  news 
moving  right  into  our  homes.” 

Hicks  added  “The  month  now 
ending  has  lieen  especially 
tough  for  the  morning  Iwys,  who 
two-thirds  of  the  time  have  had 
to  break  trail  through  new  falls 
plus  drifts.  Those  handling 


afternoon  routes  though  have 
been  in  greater  danger  from 
such  hazrads  as  ice,  increased 
traffle  with  fewer  refuges  from 
it,  and  the  menace  of  darkness.” 

The  column  recounted  that 
Pullman  has  done  many  special 
things  to  honor  newspaperl)oys. 
One  power  utility  offleial,  J.  D. 
Lewis,  used  to  invite  every 
carrier  in  the  city  annually  to 
a  dinner.  Before  he  was  in  his 
’teens,  Lewis  had  vowed  that  he 
would  do  this  when  he  could 
afford  it,  for  he  had  started  his 
career  carrying  the  Montana 
Standard  at  Butte  in  i)re-dawn 
winter  hours. 

• 

Felireiibacli  be^iii^i 
new  career  at  eollegte 

Kituiikner,  Out. 

William  M.  Stoody,  assistant 
circulation  manager  for  four 
years,  has  l)ecome  circulation 
and  promotion  manager  of  the 
Kitehener-Waterloo  Record.  He 
succeeds  J.  E.  Fehrenbach,  who 
has  taken  a  leave  of  absence 
prior  to  his  official  retirement 
date  of  May  1. 


Fehrenbach  Stoody 

Fehrenbach  joined  the  Record 
•staff  in  192.')  as  a  proofreader 
when  the  circulation  was  10,000. 
After  being  assistant  editor  he 
moved  into  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  and  gave  priority  to 
the  training  of  carrier  salesmen. 
Today  the  Record’s  circulation 
has  reached  52,250. 

K.  A.  (Sandy)  Baird,  assist¬ 
ant  publisher,  is  taking  over  di¬ 
rection  of  the  newspaper-in-the- 
classroom  program  which  Feh¬ 
renbach  instituted  several  years 
ago. 

Fehrenbach  has  taken  on  a 
new  job  as  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  St.  Jerome’s  College, 
federated  w’ith  the  University  of 
Waterloo. 

Udwiii  moves  up 

Washington 
Gerald  E.  (Jerry)  Udwin  has 
been  named  assistant  bureau 
chief  of  the  Group  W  (Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  Company) 
Washington  news  bureau,  it  was 
announced  by  Sid  Davis,  chief  of 
the  bureau.  A  product  of  North¬ 
western  University’s  School  of 
Journalism  (B.S.  in  1958,  M.S. 
in  1959),  Udwin  joined  WIND, 
the  Group  W  radio  station  in 
Chicago,  eight  years  ago.  He 
transferred  to  Washington  in 
1967. 
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A  bill  for  a  bill 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

New  economy  at  the  State 
House  here  has  hit  newsmen  and 
legislators  alike.  Now,  when 
they  need  a  document,  it  costs  a 
nickel  per  copy  to  use  the  copy¬ 
ing  machine  in  the  executive  of¬ 
fices.  Before  obtaining  copies, 
the  reporters  and  lawmakers 
must  supply  their  names,  their 
affiliations,  and  the  number  of 
copies,  with  bills  to  be  sent  to 
them  later. 


Officials  exposed 
by  Newsday  jailed 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Two  former  i)ublic  officials 
who  profited  from  land  deals 
that  were  exposed  by  \ewsday 
in  1967  were  sentenced  this  week 
to  serve  one-year  terms  in  Suf¬ 
folk  County  Jail. 

In  a  four- week  trial  that  was 
moved  to  Westchester  County 
to  avoid  the  influence  of  pub¬ 
licity,  Walter  M.  Conlon  and 
Donald  J.  Kuss  were  convicted 
of  britjery.  Conlon  is  a  former 
Stite  Tax  Commission  meml)er 
and  Kuss  was  a  councilman  in 
the  Town  of  I  si  ip. 

Trials  of  nine  more  persons  on 
charges  on  of  brit)ery  and  ac¬ 
cepting  unlawful  fees  in  a  Town 
of  Brookhaven  sciindal  are  pend¬ 
ing. 

According  to  Newsday’s  series, 
politicians,  their  families  and 
friends  made  millions  of  dollars 
in  land  dealings  through  the  use 
of  public  office  and  access  to  in¬ 
side  information. 

• 

''Ceiileiinial’  leftovers 
make  weekly  feature 

Ashctille,  N.C. 

The  .Asheville  Citizen  cele¬ 
brated  its  lOOth  birthday  Janu¬ 
ary  26  with  the  publication  of 
an  eight-section,  128-page  sup¬ 
plement  to  its  Sunday  Citizen- 
Times. 

With  the  supplement,  entitled 
“A  Century  of  Challenge,”  the 
Sunday  Citizen-Times  ran  206 
pages  with  15  .sections,  includ¬ 
ing  comics  and  Parade. 

The  edition,  a  year  in  the 
making,  was  guided  by  William 
Hart,  a  retired  Marine  ser¬ 
geant-major. 

Publisher  Robert  Bunnelle 
sent  550  copies  of  the  edition  to 
Washington  where  they  were 
distributed  to  memliers  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  Citizen-Times  will  run  a 
“Historical  Corner”  in  its  Sun¬ 
day  editions  during  the  centen¬ 
nial  year,  utilizing  material  it 
was  unable  to  include  in  “A 
Century  of  Challenge.” 
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‘  We  have  an  honest  newspaper  ’ 


No  let  down  for  triple  crown’ 


By  Karen  B.  Hopkins 

Covington,  Ky. 

It  niipht  seem  parailoxical 
that  the  only  man  with  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  ever  to 
capture  the  “triple  crown”  of 
journalism  edits  one  of  the 
smallest  editorial  operations  in 
Scripps-Howard. 

But  for  Vance  Trimble — win¬ 
ner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  a  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper  Memorial  Award 
and  Sifrma  Delta  Chi  Award  in 
1960 — editing:  the  Kentucky  Post 
&  Times-Star  has  brought  satis¬ 
faction. 

Since  taking  over  the  editor¬ 
ship  in  196.S,  Trimble  has  molded 
the  publication  into  a  “paper 
with  spirit  and  spark,  an  honest 
newsiiaper.” 

The  .story  of  Trimble  who 
came  to  Covington  via  Washing¬ 
ton,  1>.  C.,  sounds  something 
like  a  Horatio  Alger  success 
novel. 

He  began  his  journalistic  ca¬ 
reer  in  1927  at  the  age  of  14 
when  he  was  appointed  pack  re¬ 
porter  for  his  Boy  Scout  troop 
in  Okemah,  Oklahoma. 

Trained  under  Paul  Miller 

According  to  Trimble,  his  typ¬ 
ing  and  spelling  ability  im¬ 
pressed  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
Leader,  Paul  Miller,  who  has 
since  become  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  president 
of  Gannett  Newspaper.s. 

Miller  gave  the  scout  reporter 
a  part-time  job  after  school 
making  rounds  of  the  .stores  on 
the  main  street  of  Okemah  to 
gather  news  articles. 

“I  worked  for  the  paper 
through  my  freshman  year  in 
high  school  and  got  $1.50  a  w’eek. 
Paul  Miller  taught  me  a  lot 
about  copy  preparation,  pony¬ 
ing  the  wire  machine  and  basics 
of  the  new'spaper,”  Trimble 
said. 

When  his  father  moved  to 
W’ewoka,  30  miles  away,  Trimble 
had  no  trouble  obtaining  a  news¬ 
paper  job  while  completing  his 
last  two  years  of  high  .school. 

“They  hired  me  for  $15  a 
week.  I  worked  about  80  hours 
a  week  besides  going  to  school. 
Each  morning  I  would  go  in 
early  and  lay  out  the  sports 
page  before  going  to  school. 
Then  I  had  an  agreement  with 
the  schodl  to  get  out  early  so  I 
could  hit  the  court  house  in  the 
afternoon  and  cover  the  sports 
events  during  the  evening,”  he 
said. 


Paul  Miller  urged  him  to  at¬ 
tend  college  and  had  a  stringer 
position  set  ui>  for  him  while  he 
went  to  school.  But  Trimble 
passed  up  the  chance  in  order  to 
marry  Elzene  Miller  who  had 
attended  high  school  with  him. 

The  Depression  was  in  full 
.swing  by  this  time  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Trimble,  he  “hopped  from 
one  job  to  the  next.  There  were 
no  newspaper  jobs  to  l>e  had.” 

Finally,  Trimble,  who  had 
toyed  with  his  father’s  type¬ 
writer  as  a  boy,  found  he  could 
make  money  by  tuning  up  type¬ 
writers  with  a  cleaning  and  sim¬ 
ple  adjustment. 

So.  he  told  his  wife  to  pack 
for  Florida,  and  they  spent  the 
next  year  and  a  half  traveling 
through  the  southeast  while  he 
•searched  for  typewriters  to  tune 
when  they  needed  money. 

“I  had  an  old  Chevy  coup  we 
traveled  in.  I  fixed  the  back  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  front  .seat  so  it  would 
lay  down  into  the  trunk.  It  made 
a  good  bed;  .so  when  we  stopped, 
we’d  just  pull  behind  a  sign¬ 
board  or  into  a  park  for  the 
night,”  said  Trimble  reflecting 
on  the  past. 

‘Innocence  of  youth’ 

Even  when  the  car  broke  down 
in  Vicksburg,  Mi.ssissippi,  leav¬ 
ing  the  young  couple  with  less 
than  a  dollar  to  live  on,  the  ex- 
jierience  “didn’t  daunt  me,”  said 
Trimble  musing.  “It  was  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  youth.” 

Trimble  cla.ssifies  this  difficult 
experience,  along  with  other 
hard  times  he  faced  during  his 
career,  as  “good  for  me.”  He 
feels  his  character  was  built 
during  the  early  days. 

After  the  typewriter  tuning 
episode,  Trimble  and  his  wife 
traveled  down  through  Texas. 
He  worked  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribune  for  a  few 
years  until  the  Guild  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  he  was  fired  as  an 
unnecessary'  person. 

He  traveled  on  to  Beaumont 
where  he  was  a  police  reporter 
for  three  months  and  then  on  to 
Port  Arthur  where  he  held  the 
position  of  telegraph  editor  for 
three  years. 

By  the  time  he  reached  The 
Houston  Press  in  1939,  Trimble 
had  worked  on  more  than  20 
newspapers. 

He  started  as  a  copyreader  in 
Houston,  but  within  six  months 
he  w’orked  his  way  up  to  city 
editor. 


“They  were  hard  on  city  edi¬ 
tors  and  use<l  them  up  fast. 
They  had  10  city  editors  in  the 
five-year  span  before  me,”  Trim¬ 
ble  said. 

He  la.sted  for  a  year  and  a 
half  at  the  city  desk  before  be¬ 
ing  moved  into  the  radio  broad¬ 
casting  operations  The  Houston 
Press  had  at  a  local  station. 

During  his  stay  at  The  Press, 
he  took  20  months  out  to  serve 
in  the  Armv  during  World  War 
II. 

Trimble  worked  his  way  back 
to  assistant  city  editor  of  The 
Houston  Press  and  was  finally 
made  managing  editor.  He 
ser\’ed  in  the  position  for  five 
years  during  which  time  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  jiaper  rose  from 
80.000  to  130,000. 

In  1955  when  Walker  Stone, 
editor-in-chief  of  Scripps-How¬ 
ard,  was  looking  for  a  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Newspaper  Alliance 
in  W’ashington,  he  called  on 
V'ance  Trimble. 

While  working  the  desk  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  from  3  to  11 
p.m.  each  day,  he  used  the 
mornings  to  “.scramble  around 
with  stories  on  my  own.” 

Eye  on  Congress 

Trimble  dug  up  and  investi¬ 
gated  a  story  on  nepotism  and 
payroll  abuses  by  members  of 
Congress. 

Congressmen  were  including 
their  waves,  sons  and  relatives 
on  payroll  lists,  but  the  payrolls 
were  not  open  for  public  surveil. 

“It  w'as  an  old  story  of  some¬ 
body  taking  advantage  of  a  sit¬ 
uation,”  explained  Trimble. 

Besides  wanting  his  series  of 
articles,  he  also  took  action  such 
as  filing  a  suit  against  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  make  their  records  open. 
He  hoped  this  would  dramatize 
the  case. 

As  a  result  of  the  articles, 
many  taxpayers  protested  and 
eventually  office  payrolls  of  the 
Senate  w'ere  opened. 

For  the  1959  series,  he  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  national 
affairs  reporting,  the  Raymond 
Clapper  Memorial  Award  for  in¬ 
vestigation  and  reporting  and 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for 
a  “significant  contribution  to  the 
public’s  right  to  know”  in  1960. 

“They  could  have  kept  the 
money  and  medallions,  the  honor 
of  the  aw'ards  w’as  enough,” 
said  Trimble. 

In  1960  he  headed  Scripp- 
How'ard’s  national  business 
beat,  but  he  wasn’t  especially 


happy  with  the  position. 

Then  in  1963,  he  made  the 
move  to  the  Kentucky  Post  & 
Times-Star,  which  is  a  wrap¬ 
around  to  the  Cincinnati  Post 
&  Times-Star  distributed  in 
nothern  Kentucky. 

“A  lot  of  people  .say:  ‘Isn’t  it 
a  letdown  to  come  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  such  a  small  paper?’,” 
said  Trimble. 

His  answer  is  “no.”  Trimble 
has  helped  to  give  the  paper  a 
personality  of  its  own — modem, 
pictorial  and  community  active. 

“W'hoever  comes  here  to  work 
finds  it’s  a  place  to  express  them- 
.selves.  They  can  cover  stories 
and  write  features  they  like 
within  a  natural  limitation,”  he 
.said. 

“We  have  an  honest  newspa¬ 
per.  Our  consistency  is  incon¬ 
sistency,  we  admit  w’hen  we’re 
w'rong.” 


Equal  treatment  for  everyone 

Trimble  knows  that  he  is 
sometimes  disliked  in  the  com¬ 
munity  because  he  steps  on  toes. 

“But  in  this  business  we  don’t 
have  the  right  to  discriminate, 
just  because  someone  is  a  friend 
or  an  enemy  does  not  change 
what  he  has  done.  We  treat 
everyone  alike,”  Trimble  ex¬ 
plained. 

He  related  incidents  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  story  of  his  political 
friend’s  divorce  and  of  turning 
dowm  a  mother  w'ho  pleaded  with 
him  to  keep  her  15-year-old 
daughter’s  marriage  license  out 
of  the  “Town  Crier”  records. 

“Maybe  I’m  too  hard-nosed, 
but  I’ve  learned  it’s  the  only  way 
to  be  fair,”  he  said. 

Trimble  is  sometimes  even 
considered  harsh  by  his  staff, 
for  example  “they  sometimes 
find  me  mean  about  accuracy  in 
stories,”  he  said. 

But  he  related  a  story  of  how 
he  was  fired  as  city  editor  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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rjNewspapers  and  antiques  have 
something  in  common — Courage 


journals,  the  law  reviews,  and 
boil  them  down  so  a  courthouse 
lawyer,  too  busy  to  wade 
throuph  20  or  40  pages,  could 
get  the  gist  of  meaning  in  a 
few  minutes.” 

How-to-do-it  books 


By  Newton  H.  Fulliright 


Editorial,  business  and  adver¬ 
tising  offices  of  the  Civil  Service 
Itader,  along  with  other  pub¬ 
lishing  and  promotional  enter¬ 
prises  headed  by  Jerr>’  Finkel- 
stein,  including  the  Daily  Col- 
unn  and  S'ew  York  Knicker- 
brock  er,  ai'e  to  move  down 
Broadway  from  Duane  Street, 
half  a  dozen  blocks  to  the  build¬ 
ing  at  258  Broadway  that 
;  houses  the  Laiv  Journal,  another 
Finkelstein  newspaper. 

N.  H.  Mager,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Leader,  saitl  the 
move  would  come  “within  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  months”  and  for  the  first 
time  would  bring  all  the  Finkel¬ 
stein  enterprises  under  one  roof. 
■  “We’ll  all  be  there  together,” 
’  Mager  said,  “except  for  some 
'  editing  and  the  printing  which 
is  done  at  Lynbrook,  Long  Is- 
‘  land.” 

Mager  is  a  board  member  of 
ABC  Indu.stries  Inc.,  which  pub- 
]  lishes  Finkelstein  newspapers 
and  in  addition  operates  the  an¬ 
nual  National  Antiques  Show  at 
'  Madison  Square  Garden  and  the 
‘  i  Flea  Market  on  a  vacant  lot  on 
’  !  .tvenue  of  the  Americas  at  26th 

1-  ‘We  have  courage* 
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Discussing  the  varied  Finkel¬ 
stein  enterprises  and  his  asso- 
jdition  with  them  during  an  in- 
teniew  last  w’eek,  Mager  said: 
“One  thing  you  can  say  about 
us  is  that  we  have  courage.” 

I  He  might  have  added,  but 
lidn’t,  that  the  Finkelstein  en¬ 
terprises  have  a  funny  way  of 
making  money. 

One  might  wonder,  for  in- 
jjtame,  how  a  publisher  came  to 
be  involved  in  the  antique  and 
>ho\v-world  business. 

“Quite  simple  and  logical,” 
'Mager  said.  “We  had  started  a 
iaper.  Collectors'  Roundup,  in 
'M4,  a  12  to  16  page  tabloid 
eekly  for  the  antique  business, 
mm  this,  Jerry’  got  the  idea 
for  the  first  antique  show  at 
Madison  Square  Garden.  ‘Here 
-e  are,’  he  said,  ‘w’e’re  in  the 
titiques  business.  We're  selling 
ilvertising  space  in  a  newspa- 
-r  and  trying  to  sell  the  news- 
-per  to  the  public.  So  what’s 
be  difference  if  we  stage  a  show 
ad  charge  the  dealers  for  space 
lad  the  public  for  admission.’  ” 

(The  first  antiques  show’,  held 
1945,  the  final  year  of  World 
ar  II,  “was  a  success  from  the 
St,”  Mager  said. 

|,“We  ran  for  only  seven  days 
p  attracted  100,000  visitors. 
M  had  a  success  on  our  hands. 


so  we  sold  the  newspaper  for 
$1,000  and  kept  the  antiques 
show’.  It  gets  bigger  and  biggei’. 
It  runs  10  days  now’  and  at¬ 
tracts  upw’ard  to  200,000  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Mager,  author  of  20  books 
and  director  of  the  antiques 
show’,  became  a.ssociated  with 
the  Civil  Seiwice  Leader  just  30 
years  ago. 

Associated  willi  Brisbane 

“I  had  gone  to  their  office,”  he 
said,  “to  place  an  ad  for  one  of 
my’  l)ooks.  Somel)ody  slapped  me 
on  the  back  and  said,  ‘You’re 
just  the  man  I’m  looking  for. 
It’s  summertime  and  you’re  not 
doing  anything  (I  was  teaching 
school  then)  and  I  need  you 
here.’ 

“I  had  met  Finkelstein  a  few 
years  before.  He  was  publishing 
something  he  called  \ew  York 
Politics,  and  I  had  sold  him  an 
article.  So  he  sort  of  put  an  arm 
on  me  to  become  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Leader,  and  I  have 
l)een  with  him  ever  since.” 

Finkelstein  had  launched  the 
Leader,  Mager  said,  during  the 
early  New’  Deal  days  of  Frank¬ 
lin  1).  Roosevelt,  in  cooperation 
w’ith  Sew’ard  Brisbane,  son  of 
the  late  Arthur  Brisbane,  for¬ 
mer  Hearst  editor  and  colum¬ 
nist.  Young  Brisbane,  was  w’ork- 
ing  on  the  New’  York  Mirror  at 
the  time,  and  later  dropped  out 
of  the  publishing  venture. 

“Curiously,”  Mager  said,  “I 
got  into  the  new’spaper  business 
myself  because  of  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane.  He  was  the  best-paid 
new’spaperman  in  the  w’orld, 
and  the  hottest  thing  Hearst 
had.  I  w’as  a  kid  out  of  school, 
and  I  w’ent  dow’n  one  summer 
and  applied  for  a  job  as  copy 
boy’  with  the  International  News 
Serv’ice  in  the  old  World  Build¬ 
ing  on  Park  Row’.  Hearst  also 
operated  the  Universal  News 
Sei’vice  out  of  there.  Well,  they’ 
said  they  didn’t  have  a  job  but 
I  said  I’d  hang  around — I  didn’t 
have  any’thing  else  to  do. 

“I  hung  around  there  for  a 
W’eek,  sitting  on  a  step  outside 
their  door.  One  day  the  head 
copy’  boy  turned  up  sick  or  some¬ 
thing,  and  one  of  the  editors 
came  running  out.  ‘Hey’,  you!’  he 
said.  ‘Come  on  in  here  and  go  to 
work.’ 

“The  Brisbane  colurijn  had 
just  arrived,  and  they  w’anted 
me  to  run  it  over  to  the  Journal- 
American  Building  on  South 
Street,  new  then,  just  up.  And 
that’s  the  way  I  got  into  the 


newspaper  business,  somebody 
coming  out  and  putting  an  arm 
on  me.” 

Mager  doesn’t  claim  memliei- 
ship  in  the  latter-day  school  that 
professes  to  believe  that  people 
who  “just  happened”  to  get  into 
the  business  shouldn’t  be  in  it. 
He  got  in,  he  lielieves,  becau.se, 
like  most  others  he  had  aimed 
his  career  in  that  direction  and 
was  available  when  opportunity’, 
however  curiously  attired, 
knocked. 

Staff  of  200  at  NYU 

He  went  on  to  New’  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  in  time  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  campus  new’spaper. 

“We  had  onlv  one  newspaper 
then,”  he  said,  “serving  the 
sprawling  NYU  facilities.  None 
of  us  got  paid  for  the  w’ork  we 
did,  but  we  found  out  about  the 
newspaper  business.  I  had  a 
staff  of  200.  If  I  know  anything 
about  newspaper  management, 
it  all  started  then,  at  NYU.” 

Mager  felt  that  w’orking  on 
the  staff  of  a  college  new’spaper 
was  a  good  way  to  get  to  know’ 
about  newspapers.  “I  have  never 
l)elieved  very’  much  in  classroom 
journalism,”  he  said.  “Theory 
w’ithout  practice  can  be  pretty 
empty'.  I  never  did  have  any 
faith  in  classroom  journalism 
but  the  experience  w’e  got  on  the 
paper  w’as  good.” 

Graduating  from  NYU  dur¬ 
ing  the  Great  Depression,  Ma¬ 
ger  got  a  paying  job  on  Current 
Legal  Thought,  a  journal  on  the 
academic  and  jurisprudence 
lev’el.  “What  w’e  did,  he  said, 
"was  take  articles  from  the  legal 


While  not  busy’  dige.sting  legal 
papers,  Mager  wrote  books  on 
how  to  do  things  yourself.  “I 
was  one  of  the  first  to  get  in  on 
this  in  a  big  w’ay,”  he  said.  “No- 
bod.v  had  any’  money,  so  they 
had  to  do  it  themselves,  if  they 
could  find  a  book  somewhere 
that  told  them  how.” 

Mager’s  Household  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  a  collection  of  handy  in¬ 
formation,  and  Office  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  have  each  sold  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  copies. 

“But  the  book  I  take  most 
pride  in  didn’t  sell  anything  like 
that,”  he  said.  “It  was  published 
in  1961,  and  was  a  collection  of 
the  boasts,  threats  and  predic¬ 
tions  of  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev, 
the  former  Soviet  Premier  bal¬ 
anced  against  available  facts. 
We  were  reading  about  giant 
strides  communism  w’as  taking 
— they  w’ere  going  to  overtake 
us  in  hardware  and  software,  in 
everything  from  butter  to  auto¬ 
mobiles.  There  w’ere  more  taxi¬ 
cabs  in  New’  York  City’  than 
there  were  automobiles  in  all 
Russia.  Of  course,  Khrushchev 
was  talking  to  the  Ivans  at 
home,  trying  to  make  them  feel 
better  and  himself  look  better  as 
a  leader.  Home  front  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  trouble  was,  a  lot  of 
people  over  here  were  trying  to 
have  us  believe  it.  I  still  think 
it  is  a  good  book.  It  sold  30,000 
in  hard  cover  and  about  100,000 
in  paperback.” 

School  teacher 

Mager  had  soon  quit  Current 
Legal  Thought  and  had  obtained 
a  job  teaching  school  in  the  New 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


PRESS  CONFERENCE — Richard  Beene,  head  of  AP's  San  Antonio 
Bureau,  and  San  Antonio  Evening  News  reporter,  Darla  Welles, 
interview  Aviation  Electrician  Weldon  Wolfe,  who  suffered  burns 
during  the  explosions  and  fire  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise.  Inter¬ 
view  was  allowed  at  the  Institute  of  Surgical  Research  at  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center. 
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Interpublic  says 
its  financial 


woes  are  over 


“We  are  out  of  the  woods  — 
our  financial  problems  are  be¬ 
hind  us,”  was  the  line  used  by 
Robert  E.  Healy,  pi*esident  of 
the  Interpublic  Group  of  Com¬ 
panies,  after  announcing  (Jan¬ 
uary  30)  that  the  company  has 
raised  the  $6  million  that  en¬ 
titles  it  to  a  $10.2  million  sur¬ 
vival  loan  from  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank. 

The  group  was  required  by 
the  credit  agreements  to  realize 
a  minimum  of  $3  million  from 
the  sale  of  assets  and  del)en- 
tures  by  Februarj’  15,  and  an 
additional  $3  million  from  these 
sources  by  December  31,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $6  million  which 
would  form  a  part  of  the  $16,- 
200,000  refinancing  program. 

Healey  said  the  company  has 
raised  all  but  about  $100,000  of 
the  $6  million. 

Speaking  in  his  office  in  the 


Time-Life  Building,  Healy  told 
reporters  from  the  advertising 
trade  press  that  Intei  public  had 
raised  $2,986,500  through  the 
sale  of  7%  convertible  subordi¬ 
nate  debentures  to  327  employ¬ 
ees.  The  remaining  amount, 
which  brought  the  total  to  $5,- 
893,000  was  generated  princi¬ 
pally  through  the  sale  of  leases 
in  England,  and  New  York. 

Healy,  acconii)anied  by  A1 
Dann,  public  relations  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  company,  and  Carl 
Spielvogel,  the  former  Sew 
York  Tiiiiea  advertising  colum¬ 
nist,  who  earns  $65,000  a  year 
as  a  gioup  vicepresident  and 
director  of  Interpublic,  .said  the 
corporation  through  its  subsidi¬ 
aries  (advertising  agencies, 
market  research,  sales  i)romo- 
tion,  public  relations,  i)roduct 
development,  and  other  related 
services)  recorded  a  net  profit 


in  1968  of  $3.7  million  on  bill, 
ings  of  $699.5  million  as  com- 
pared  with  a  net  loss  in  1967  of 
$3.8  million  on  billings  of  $668 
million. 

Healy,  who  is  63  years  old 
came  out  of  retirement  to  take 
over  the  reins  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  complex  from  its 
founder,  Marion  Harper  Jr.  who 
resigned  in  November,  1967, 
Healy  has  a  contract  that  ends 
Deceml)er  31,  1970,  after  which 
he  may  elect  to  serve  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  until  Septemljer  30,  1975 
at  an  annual  compen.sation  of 
$40,193  a  year.  He  is  now  get¬ 
ting  $135,000  a  year. 

Informed  sources  believe  Har- 
))er  will  not  engage  again  in, 
agency  work.  Under  the  termi¬ 
nation  agreement  with  Inter¬ 
public  he  may  .solicit  clients,  but 
not  any  of  its  employees  prior 
to  January  1,  1971. 


NKWSPAPER  AD  EXECS  TOLD: 


Standardization  of  rates,  market 


data,  etc.  would  improve  sales 


‘Image’  ads 
look  good  on 
profit  sheet 


John  I.  Martin,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Comi)any  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  media  planning,  believes 
newsi)apers  must  standardize 
their  i)ractices  of  dealing  with 
national  advertising  to  counter¬ 
act  a  serious  decline  in  their 
share  of  the  market. 

Commenting  on  an  American 
.Association  of  Advertising 
•Agencies  report  on  ways  to  im- 
l)rove  newsi)aper  advertising 
(E&P,  January  25),  Martin 
told  the  International  Newspa- 
l)er  Advertising  Executives  “.Al¬ 
though  your  dollar  volume  has 
increased  steadily,  your  share  of 
the  national  ad  market  has  de¬ 
clined  from  ov'or  41%  to  less 
than  29%  during  the  i)a.st  30 


nearly  five  months  after  the  year  pers  should  “get  together  and 
ends.  Agencies  need  up-to-date,  cooi)erate  on  a  national  j)rogiam 


accurate  data  and  they  need  it  of  audience  and  readership  data 


so  that  newspapers  can  l)e  eval- 


He  emphasized  that  newspa-  uated  as  a  national  medium.” 


Linage  Leaders 


1968 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times 
Miami  Herild 
Washington  Post 
Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  Times 
San  Jose  Mercury 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Houston  Post 

Dallas  News  . 

Santa  Ana  Register  . 


68,223,163 

52,870,077 

50,500,143 

50,117,819 

44,495,126 

41,981,063 

39,760,021 

38,480,352 

37,024,176 

35,693,154 


1967 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Miami  Herald 
Washington  Post 
Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  Times 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

Dallas  News  . 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

Houston  Post  . 


62,231,931 

50,344,548 

50,328,736 

46,322,522 

41,484,285 

39,770,075 

39,340,667 

35,660,255 

34,734,967 

33,578,269 


“Newspapers  should  sell 
themselves  as  a  national  me¬ 
dium,”  Martin  said.  “National 
advertising  rate  structures  and 
other  costs  and  procedures  in¬ 
volved  in  placing  ads  .should  be 
standardized.” 

He  jtointed  out  that  newspa- 
jters  do  not  use  a  standard 
method  to  analyze  the  markets 
they  cover.  He  suggested  that 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statisti¬ 
cal  .Areas  be  used  in  delineating 
markets. 

He  said  newspapers  should  re- 
))ort  information  on  advertisers’ 
activities  in  dollars,  rather  than 
by  quoting  linage  figures  as  is 
presently  done. 

“Linage  data  is  woefully  in¬ 
adequate,”  he  .said.  “It  fails  to 
report  dollar  expenditure  figures 
on  a  quarterly  basis  and  year- 
end  totals  are  not  available  until 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicle 
San  Jose  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Atlanta  Journal 
Dallas  Times-Herald  ..  . 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  . 

Fort  Lauderdale  News 
Cleveland  Press 

Toronto  Star  . 

Minneapolis  Star 


.  44,201,748 
.  41,956,622 
.  41,471,679 
.  39,818,582 
.  38,710,511 
.  38,137,325 
37,965,389 
37,813,402 
37,714,093 
36,728,122 


Evening 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

San  Jose  News 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Cleveland  Press 
Denver  Post  . 

Minneapolis  Star 
Atlanta  Journal  .... 

Fort  Lauderdale  News 
Toronto  Star  . 


41,042,678 

39,486,845 

39,016,812 

37,823,381 

37,547,795 

35,599,036 

35,535,513 

35,468,519 

35,294,333 

34,814,409 


Siiinlav 


Sniulav 


Los  Angeles  Times 
New  York  Times 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  News  . 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Miami  Herald 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Boston  Globe  .  . 
Washington  Post 


43,876,628 
41,924,612 
26,718,337 
.  24,566,659 
23,847,690 
.  21,839,242 
.  21,613,222 
.  21,102,274 
.  21,092,222 
.  19,941,437 


New  York  Times  . 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Boston  Globe 
Washington  Post 
Miami  Herald 
Baltimore  Sun 


,.  41,630,393 
39,689,363 
25,213,262 
.  23,765,687 
.  22,450,063 
20,739,050 
20,718,964 
20,141,632 
20,021,820 
..  19,863,869 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  . 112,0 

New  York  Times  MS  . .  86,4 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  74,6 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  74,4 

Washington  Post  MS  . 70,4 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  63,3 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  60,7 

Minneapolis  Star  i  Tribune  ES  56,5 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  MS  ...  56,3 
Atlanta  Journal  t 
Constitution  ES  . .  56,0 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS 
New  York  Times  MS 
Washington  Post  MS 
Miami  Herald  MS 
Chicago  Tribune  MS 
Milwaukee  Journal  ES 


101,921,294 

83,114,678 

70.470.368 

70.366.368 
70,088,209 
61,781,728 


Minneapolis  Star  t  Tribune  ES. .  54,468,339 


Houston  Chronicle  ES  54,444,735 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  53,847,206 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  .  ..  52,351,151 


Source:  Media  Records 


Dallas 

When  looking  for  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  company’s  advertising 
effectiveness  tlon’t  overlook  the 
figure  entered  under  ‘goodwill 
on  the  balance  sheet. 

.According  to  M.  David  Keil, 
general  manager  of  Young  k 
Rubicam,  Chicago,  the  ‘goodwill' 
entry  on  corporate  balance 
sheets  often  represent  the  value 
of  that  firm’s  communications, 
since  it  stands  for  the  added 
worth  of  the  business  that  hs; 
Iteen  achieved  by  “effectively 
communicating  the  company  to 
its  publics.” 

“In  other  woi’ds,”  he  told 
members  of  the  Dallas  Adver¬ 
tising  League  recently,  “there 
is  something  about  the  company 
that  is  worth  more  than  it* 
bricks,  mortar,  and  machines.” 

With  the  increasing  samenes; 
of  products  and  serA’ices,  tl- 
imperative  of  effective  adverti- 
ing  communications  is  most  o; 
vious  as  that  power  which  se: 
jrroducts  and  services  apart  ar; 
builds  profit  for  the  companie: 
the  agency  .senior  vicepresider 
observed. 

“But,”  he  a.sked,  “how  alro.' 
the  task  of  communicating  : 
customers,  prospects  and  othc 
vital  ‘publics’,  like  the  financii 
community,  for  example,  tin 
philosophies  and  goals  of  tin 
new  merger  oriented  companiei 
and  conglomerates. 

“I  believe  that  it  will  be  thos 
companies  that  utilize  advertis 
ing  and  other  communication 
most  effectively  to  the  ‘public 
with  which  they  must  creat 
positive  attitude.” 
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‘K  we  published  only  sweetness 
we’d  prostitute  our  profession’ 


Ky  Bonnie  Brothers 

MunaKinf;  Editor,  Spencer  (Iowa)  Daily  Reporter 


Frankness,  honesty,  curiosity,  awareness, 
dedication  and  technology  are  all  requisites  in 
the  work  we  do  at  the  Daily  Reporter. 

My  part  in  it  all  is  very  much  like  that  of  a 
ringmaster.  And  don’t  think  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  our  newspaper  isn’t  about  as  wild 
as  a  three-ring  circus  on  some  days.  I’m  often 
kidded  about  the  big  black  snake  whip  I  wield. 

I  suppose  I  am  unique  ...  a  female  holding 
forth  as  the  managing  editor  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Certainly  I  am  unique  in  Spencer  and 
the  only  woman  in  Iowa  who  actually  holds 
the  title  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  a 
daily  newspaper  managing  editor. 

I  am  also  unique  in  the  Harris  Group,  the 
family  of  which  the  Spencer  Daily  Reporter 
is  a  member.  Eight  of  the  nine  newspaper 
editors  in  the  group  are  men.  I’m  sure  they 
all  had  misgivings  about  me  at  first.  I  noticed 
it  at  the  first  group  meeting  I  attended  two 
years  ago  in  Lawrence,  Kansas.  But  last  year 
the  climate  was  warm  and  friendly.  Somehow, 
during  the  interim,  I  had  proved  myself. 

The  job's  responsibilities 

I  stay  with  my  chosen  career  for  many 
reasons.  One  is  that  it  is  exciting  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Another  is  that  I’m  geared  to  it.  By  that 
I  mean  I  work  rapidly  and  have  learned  to 
make  decisions  hurriedly.  I  speak  the  language 
and  I’ve  learned  to  take  the  heat. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  work  is  varied. 
I  am  responsible  for  the  content  of  the  news 
columns,  for  the  headlines,  the  layouts  and 
the  photography  assignments. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  set  the  deadlines, 
to  see  that  my  staff  meets  them  and  that  I 
meet  them  myself.  Most  of  the  time  I  assign 
the  reporters  their  photography,  news  and 
feature  tasks.  But  I  encourage  them  to  come 
up  with  ideas  of  their  own  for  readable  copy 
and  interesting  photos. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  perfect  newspaper 
managing  editor  has  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
the  patience  of  Job,  the  tact  of  an  ambassador 
and  the  guts  of  an  FBI  sleuth.  It  also  helps  if 
one  can  write  well,  spell,  be  able  to  meet  and 
interview  people  and  be  able  to  motivate  others 
in  an  editorial  office  to  do  the  same.  Managing 
editors  must  be  alert,  have  an  Insatiable  curios¬ 
ity  and  be  able  to  fight  off  misguided  readers 
who  have  complaints  ,  .  .  hopefully  l)efore 
they  reach  the  publisher’s  office. 

It  is  essential  for  managing  editors  to  know 
news.  They  must  know  the  difference  between 
what  is  important,  what  is  interesting  and 
what  is  merely  “publicity,  free  advertising  and 
non-essential  drivel.” 

Not  the  least  of  a  managing  editor’s  at¬ 
tributes  must  be  his  ...  or  her  .  .  .  concept 
of  the  newspaper  profession  as  vital  to  the 
continued  success  of  this  thing  we  call  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy'. 


A  talk  before  a  ciric  group. 
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Managing  editors  run  into  all  sorts  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  touchy  situations,  not  unlike  well 
meaning  people  of  other  professions.  One  of 
the  most  recent  examples  for  me  was  the  case 
of  the  go-go  girl.  You  may  recall  that  a  recent 
Sunday  Times  news  feature  was  about  an  out- 
of-town  go-go  girl  appearing  at  one  of  the  local 
watering  holes.  It  was  my  feeling  in  assigning 
the  story  in  the  first  place  that  readers  might 
like  to  know  just  what  a  go-go  girl  does,  what 
she  thinks  about  her  work  and  a  little  bit  about 
how  she  got  into  it  in  the  first  place.  Needless 
to  say,  the  story,  done  by  Terry  Alliband  of 
our  staff,  was  probably  the  best  read  storj’ 
in  the  paper  that  day. 

But  a  week  later  we  had  a  visitor.  The  new 
go-go  girl  at  the  same  watering  hole  came  in 
to  ask  when  she  could  expect  to  be  interviewed 
and  also  written  up  as  had  been  her  gyrating 
predecessor.  She  couldn’t  understand  why  we 
wouldn’t  drop  everj’thing  and  write  a  story 
about  her  .  .  .  for  her  scrapbook. 

When  Terry  explained  to  her  that  the  go-go 
feature  was  a  one-shot  kind  of  thing  she  re¬ 
fused  to  listen.  Eventually  she  went  to  the 
head  office  to  air  her  complaints.  Presumably 
she  worked  off  her  anger  that  night  in  an 
especially  athletic  exhibition  of  her  dancing. 

Newspaper  people,  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  work,  leam  very  early  that  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  entail  encouraging  the  timid  and  being 
able  to  recogrnize,  and  if  possible,  deflate  the 
egotistical  publicity-seeking  phony.  There 
aren’t  very  many  of  them.  But  every  com¬ 
munity  has  some. 

Ulcers  with  a  zing 

We  must  smell  libel  before  it  ever  gets  into 
print.  We  must  know  how  to  count  and  write 
headlines,  put  zing  into  the  front  page  layout 
and  through  it  all,  produce  a  paper  that  is 
read  by  as  many  people  as  possible.  And  we 
make  a  genuine  effort  to  live  with  our  ulcers, 
migraine  headaches  and  high  blood  pressure 
that  are  our  occupational  hazards. 

We  are  always  aware  that  among  our  reader- 
ship  and  advertisers  there  are  people  who  do 
not  like  us  for  their  own  personal  reasons.  But 
we  are  determined  ...  if  we  are  dedicated  and 
good  at  our  jobs  .  .  .  that  people  will  respect 
us.  We  know  we  stand  for  something. 

Very  often  the  question  is  asked  of  me  or 
one  of  the  other  executives  at  the  paper :  “Why 
can’t  you  just  print  the  good  things  about  the 
community  and  stop  pointing  out  bad  things 
and  being  critical?” 

One  day  a  businessman’s  wife  asked  Pub¬ 
lisher  Lloyd  Ballhagen  that  question.  The  sub¬ 
ject  came  up  because  her  daughter’s  name  had 
been  published  in  connection  with  a  beer  viola¬ 
tion. 

If  the  Spencer  Daily  Reporter  published 
only  sw’eetness  and  light,  all  of  us  involved  in 
the  product  would  be  prostituting  our  profes¬ 
sion.  It  would  be  like  a  doctor  refusing  to  treat 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Veteran  recalls 
series  of  scoops 

San  Francisco 

H.  Wallace  Moore  recalled  a 
series  of  news  scoops  as  he 
closed  out  a  50-year  career  that 
began  on  the  Miuscatine  (la.) 
Journal  and  extended  to  a  series 
of  dailies  as  well  as  Stars  and 
Stripes  duty  in  Europe. 

These  triumphs  included  the 
final  interview  with  Rudolph 
Valentino  and  Pola  Negri  while 
they  were  together  two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  actor  died.  He  was  a 
prosecution  witness  in  the  1926 
Aimee  Semple  McPherson  kid¬ 
nap  trial  and  appeared  in  a 
California  judge’s  impeachment 
proceedings  before  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  legislatui-e. 

Asked  about  reports  he  got 
the  first  newscast  out  on  Japan’s 
surrender  while  with  the  Office 
of  Inter  American  Affairs, 
Moore  said  he  never  knew 
whether  he  scooped  all  agencies 
or  was  merely  first  among  gov¬ 
ernmental  broadcasters. 

During  his  career  he  was  with 
the  Des  Moines  Register,  Salt 
Lake  City  Telegram,  Sacramento 
Union,  Santa  Barbara  Morning 
Press,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  and  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner.  His  final  five  years  were 
in  public  relations  with  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  here. 


Weekend  edition 

WlLLOl'GHBY,  O. 

The  Neu's-Herald’s  Saturday 
evening  edition  has  been  con¬ 
verted  to  a  weekend  paper  de¬ 
livered  Saturday  morning.  The 
News-Herald  is  continuing  af¬ 
ternoon  publication  Monday 
through  Friday. 
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anyone  sick.  We  refuse  to  be  unprofessional, 
although  many  newspapers  do  sell  themselves 
out  for  the  sake  of  expediency. 

We  have  standards,  just  as  all  of  you  have 
standards  in  your  businesses.  Any  newspaper, 
worthy  of  the  name,  is  a  mirror  of  the  com¬ 
munity  it  senes.  The  mirror  lies  if  it  sees 
only  the  good. 

\  printed  child  is  born 

To  me,  the  best  analog},’,  because  I’m  a 
mother,  is  that  every  day  a  printed  child  is 
l)orn  in  our  newspaper  plant.  It  comes  with 
labor  and  usually  with  pain.  There’s  a  great 
deal  of  preparation  required  and  believe  it  or 
not,  it  is  the  product  of  love.  As  the  time 
for  the  birth  approaches,  we  are  all  like  wor¬ 
ried  relatives  pacing  a  waiting  room  as  we 
race  to  meet  our  deadlines. 

Then,  suddenly,  it’s  all  over  and  we  feel  a 
wonderful  flood  of  relief.  We  rush  to  view 
the  offspring.  Sometimes  it  isn’t  all  we  would 
like.  There  can  be  weakness,  deformity  or 
sickness.  Or  it  is  healthy  and  beautiful  and 
loud.  If  thei’e  is  something  wrong,  we  seek  to 
better  the  next  day’s  product.  But  whatever 
it  is,  it  is  ours  and  we  love  it.  We  defend 
it  and  we  believe  in  it. 

This  is  the  way  it  is  for  us  every  day  and 
we’re  a  little  appalled  when  we  stop  to  con¬ 
template  that  despite  the  work,  the  worry  and 
the  wailing  and  woes  we  experience  in  an 
ordinal*},’  work  day  .  .  ,  the  product  sells  for 
just  10  cents.  Then,  after  it’s  read,  it  ends 
up  as  a  mat  for  wet  overshoes,  the  lining  for 
a  cupboard,  the  wrapping  for  the  day’s  garbage 
and  other  ignominous  ends. 

But  we  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
helping  to  mold  ideas,  change  the  world  for 
the  lietter  and  inform  a  reading  public  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  thirsty  for  knowledge  about 
the  world  and  the  community  in  which  they 
live. 

I’m  sure  most  or  all  of  you  read  the  Daily 
Reporter.  So  you  know  we  lean  heav’ily  to  local 
coverage.  We  do  this  because  we  believ’e  we 
are  the  only  media  w’hich  can  provide  in-depth 
coverage  to  events  right  here  at  home.  No  tele¬ 
vision  channel  is  going  to  cover  our  city  coun¬ 
cil  or  school  board  or  w’orry  about  how’  our 
tax  dollars  are  spent.  The  radio  w’ill,  some  of 
the  time,  but  the  radio  can  only  tell  WHAT 
has  occurred.  The  newspaper  goes  a  step  Ik*- 
yond  that  to  tell  WHY. 

Mure  detail 

I  always  tell  my  beginning  reporters  the 
importance  of  using  the  who,  w  hat,  when  and 
where  formula  in  writing  a  news  story.  But 
they  learn  verv  soon  to  add  another  must;  the 
“WHY.” 

When  reporters  write  their  stories  and  sub¬ 
mit  them  to  me  for  editing,  I  often  turn  the 
copy  back  and  ask  for  more  detail.  It  is  vital 
the  readers  Ije  as  fully  informed  as  possible 
and  this  is  w’hat  W’e  seek  to  do. 

Your  hew’spaper  in  Spencer  cares  a  great 
deal  more  than  most  other  papers  care  about 
the  communities  they  serve. 

Part  of  my  job  as  a  managing  editor  is  to 
imbue  my  staff  w’ith  enthusiasm  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  .\nd  to  always  drum  away  at  the  im- 


l)ortance  of  an  honest  appi’aisal  of  any  subject. 

If  1  am  unique  l)ecause  1  hold  a  managerial 
position  in  the  newspaper  field,  so  must  every¬ 
one  be  who  ever  works  in  our  business.  It 
isn’t  for  weaklings.  Honesty  isn’t  the  attribute 
of  a  weakling. 

Honesty  is  vital  for  us  l>ecause  it  means  we 
can  thei’eby  win  faith  of  the  readership.  We 
often  must  make  a  crucial  choice  l)etw’een  the 
safe  and  easy  way  and  the  hard  and  hazardous 
course.  Whenever  we  lose  materially,  we  know’ 
we  have  gained  morally.  When  we  are  de¬ 
nounced,  we  know’  those  words  of  denunciation 
are  really  a  tribute  and  a  testimonial.  Our 
consciences  are  satisfied  and  our  sen.se  of  dutv 
fulfilled. 


Ink  and  paper  and  guts 

Like  our  big  sisters  in  the  cities,  the  news- 
jtaper  in  Spencer  is  not  just  ink  and  paper  and 
clattering  type\vriters  in  a  noisy  newsroom. 
Newspapering  anywhere,  if  it’s  w’orthy  of  the 
name,  is  made  up  of  voices  that  speak,  the 
presentation  of  ideas,  pointing  out  of  commun¬ 
ity  needs  and  certainly  it  is  guts  in  the  old- 
fashioned  sense  of  the  word. 

Not  all  people  agree  that  honesty  is  a  good 
thing  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Press. 

One  of  the  commonest  occurrences  in  my 
business  is  for  a  person  to  object  to  something 
the  paper  has  carried  ...  or  has  failed  to 
carry’  .  .  .  w’hich  concerns  them,  make  a  scene 
about  it  and  then  a  few’  w’eek  later  drop  by 
meekly  w’ith  their  daughter’s  w’edding  storj’  or 
a  need  to  publicize  a  home  talent  play  or  some 
other  local  affair.  We  help  them,  of  course, 
despite  the  sometimes  still  painful  memor>’  of 
their  previous  visit.  Some  people  find  our  at¬ 
titude  difficult  to  understand.  But  being  ob¬ 
jective  is,  as  the  young  people  say,  our  bag. 
We  are  accustomed  to  accepting  venom  w’ith 
one  hand  and  extending  service  w’ith  the  other. 

It  isn’t  unusual  in  Spencer  for  some  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  business  community  to  look  to  the 
newspaper  for  information,  new’s  and  sers’ice, 
and  to  take  their  advertising  dollar  elsew  here. 
We  chalk  this  up  to  human  frailty  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  newspaper  is  a  moving 
force  in  the  community,  whatever  its  role  may 
seem  to  some  peoi)le. 

Stories  crying  to  be  told 

As  managing  editor,  it  is  part  of  my  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  see  that  interesting,  meaningful 
and  timely  copy  appears  in  the  paper  each 
night.  It  is  hoped  that  sometimes  the  stories 
W’ill  stimulate  thinking  and  comment.  Some¬ 
times  they  stir  action.  When  this  happens,  w’e 
know  w’e’ve  got  a  lot  going  for  us.  'The  Carol 
Coburn  story  is  an  example  of  this.  So  is  the 
athletic  scholarship  convulsion  at  Esther\’ille’s 
campus. 

We  believe  w’e  are  telling  the  stories  that 
are  crying  to  be  told  .  .  .  the  articles  dealing 
with  taxation,  education,  local  and  area  govern¬ 
ment,  personal  finance  and  the  multitude  of 
other  subjects  that  make  up  the  daily  lives 
of  all  of  us.  We  don’t  believe  in  getting  by  just 
reporting  the  routine  new’s  breaks  or  taking 
the  publicity  handouts.  To  do  so  w’ould  be  a 
sellout  to  all  of  you  w’e  seek  to  serv’e.  We  like 
to  show*  imagination  as  much  as  we  can.  We 
call  this  “new’spaper  enterprise.”  Spencer’s 
neavspaper  boasts  more  of  it  than  even  some 
metropolitan  papers. 

Our  aim  is  to  report  on  subjects  readers 
w’ant  to  know'  about  and  the  ones  they 
SHOULD  know’  about  if  they  are  to  l)e  w’ell 
informed. 
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Multimedia 
buys  papers 
in  Alabama 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  president  and 
treasun^r  of  Multimedia,  Inc., 
announced  an  agreement  to  pur¬ 
chase  The  .Advertiser  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  Alabama 
Journal.  Effective  date  of  the 
sale  is  March  1.  George  J. 
Cooper  of  Allen  Kander-George 
J.  Cooper  was  consultant  to  the 
purchaser. 

Sellers  are  Southern  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  and  the  Bristol  In¬ 
dependent  Publishing  Co.,  which 
jointly  purchased  the  .Advertiser 
Company  six  years  ago  from  the 
late  R.  F.  Hudson. 

The  Advertiser,  which  was 
established  in  1928,  has  a  morn¬ 
ing  circulation  of  6.5,000  in  cen¬ 
tral  and  south  .Alabama.  The 
.Alabama  Journal,  w’hich  w’as 
purchased  by  the  .Advertiser  Co. 
in  1941,  has  an  afternoon  circu¬ 
lation  of  about  28,000. 

Sisk,  who  was  reared  in  Liv¬ 
ingston,  .Ala.,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  .Alabama, 
said  he  does  not  anticipate  any 
change  in  personnel  or  methods 
of  operation.  Harold  Martin, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  .Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  Journal,  will 
continue  as  chief  executive  I 
officer  of  the  .Advertiser  Co. 

Carmage  Walls,  president  of 
Southern  New’spapeis,  said  he  i 
was  “delighted  to  turn  the  own¬ 
ership  of  these  new’spaper  prop¬ 
erties  over  to  this  fine  group  of 
people”  of  Multimedia.  T. 
Eugene  Worrell,  president  of 
Bristol,  joined  in  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

Multimedia,  formed  January 
1,  1968,  is  ow’ned  by  400  stock- 
holder.s. 

The  Greenville  News  -  Pied¬ 
mont  Division  publishes  the 
morning  new’spaper,  the  Green¬ 
ville  News,  W’ith  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  93,000,  and  the  afternoon  , 
Greenville  Piedmont,  w’ith  a  ' 
circulation  of  23,000. 

The  Asheville  Citizen-Times 
Division  operates  the  Asheville 
Citizen,  a  morning  new  spaper  of 
48,000  circulation,  and  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Times,  an  afternoon  daily 
of  24,000  circulation.  This  di¬ 
vision  also  operates  a  wholly-' 
ow’ned  subsidiary.  Citizens  Ex¬ 
press  Inc.,  a  trucking  company. 

Multimedia  Broadcasting  Di¬ 
vision  operates  WFBC-AM-FM- 
TV  in  Greenville;  WBIR-.AM-  i 
FM-TV  in  Knoxv’ille,  Tenn.;  i 
WMAZ-AM-F.M-TV  in  Macon,  ’ 
Ga.,  and  Radio  Station  WWNC- 
AM  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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PROMOTION 


Bucks  and  buttons 
make  kids  ^listen’ 


By  George  Wilt 

Little  red  buttons  and  crisp, 
new  dollar  bills  helped  the 
Rochester  (X.Y.)  Times-L'nion 
introduce  a  weekly  tabloid  to  its 
under-25  readers. 

The  buttons,  coupled  with 
cash  for  those  who  wore  them, 
were  part  of  a  two-month  pro¬ 
motion  that  launched  “listen 
. . (with  a  small  “1”)  the  mag¬ 
azine  that  “listens  to  the  younp 
and  tells  Times-Union  readers 
what  it  hears.” 

“The  ultimate  purpo.se,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vince  Si)ezzano,  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  public  ser\-ice  direc¬ 
tor,  and  originator  of  the  button 
idea,  “is  awareness.” 

A  recent  Nelson  study  showed 
that  while  the  average  adult 
reader  reads  about  one-fifth  of 
the  total  content  of  the  average 
daily  newspaper,  teen  reader- 
ship  drops  to  about  one-eighth. 
Rochester  promoters  wanted 
something  that  would  make  the 
teen  reader  aware  of  the  new 
magazine,  and  read  it  every' 
week. 

The  re.sult  was  a  lapel  button, 
one  inch  in  diameter.  The  design 
included  the  “listen  .  .  logo, 
purposely  small,  within  a  sun¬ 
flower  design.  To  read  the  let¬ 
tering,  you  would  have  to  get 
close  to  the  wearer.  That,  hope¬ 
fully,  made  one  ask  the  wearer, 
“What’s  listen?” 

10,0(M)  ordered 

Once  the  first  10,000  buttons 
were  ordered,  the  Rochester  staff 
began  to  promote  their  use.  The 
program  started  with  mass  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  a  cash  incentive 
program  followed. 

Buttons  were  provided  free  at 
the  Gannett  Building’s  front 


counter,  at  all  nine  regional 
newspaper  offices,  and  through 
carriers.  Each  of  the  newspa- 
|)ers’  26  Monroe  County  “Har¬ 
vest  Queens”  distributed  hun¬ 
dreds  more  in  high  schools. 

Each  week  a  “listen  .  .  .”  spot¬ 
ter  visited  selected  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  handing  dol¬ 
lar  bills  to  button-wearers.  If 
the  youth  could  name  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  cover  story’  of  the 
previous  week’s  issue  of  “listen 
.  .  he  would  receive  a  second 
dollar.  The  money  was  distrib¬ 
uted  on  the  si»ot,  with  no  further 
obligation.  Recipient’s  names 
were  published. 

Times-Union  circulation  de- 
l)artment  provided  spotters  in 
varied  areas,  visiting  two  or 
three  schools  each  week.  Distri¬ 
bution  was  spread  geographi¬ 
cally,  and  the  entire  Upstate 
New  York  area  surrounding 
Rochester  was  covered. 

The  circulation  area  went 
“button-happy.”  Another  10,000 
buttons  were  ordered. 

As  a  climax  to  the  campaign, 
a  “listen  .  .  .”  button  day  was 
conducted  in  the  city’s  shopping 
area  in  cooperation  with  a  do^\^l- 
town  merchant’s  association. 
Starting  at  10  a.m.,  when  shop- 
l)er  traffic  was  heaviest,  three 
girls  di.stributed  buttons  at  Mid¬ 
town  Plaza  Mall.  One  girl  was 
stationed  at  the  head  of  the  es¬ 
calator  leading  from  the  city’s 
underground  garage,  with 
others  posted  at  the  entrances 
to  major  stories. 

Meml)ers  of  the  public  service 
staff  circulated  throughout 
downtown  passing  out  money  to 
“button  wearers,”  carefully’  se¬ 
lecting  .so  various  age  groups 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


...that’s  why  in  Bahimore 
airline  advertisers 
place  83%  of  their  ^  ^ 
newspaper  advertising 
InThe  Sunpapers  E? 

National  Reptesentalives :  Cresmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  las  Angeles. 

New  Yorb.  San  ftancisco.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta,  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis.  Boston 
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and  circulation  areas  were  cov¬ 
ered. 

Success  of  the  campaign  was 
indicated  by*  the  evidence  of  a 
high  degree  of  awareness  of  the 
supplement  and  its  content,  with 
an  indication  of  high  readership 
among  both  young  people  and 
adults. 

The  “buck-and-button”  intro 
theme  was  part  of  a  large  cir¬ 
culation  and  editorial  promotion 
that  accompanied  price  in¬ 
creases  for  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  editions. 

*  *  * 

TAX  HELP — Readers  of  the 
A'cjc  York  Xeivs,  Cleveland 
Press  and  Chicano  Sun-Times 
are  looking  for  help  in  answer¬ 
ing  their  tax  questions,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  .sale  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association’s  service 
book,  “Cut  Your  Own  Taxes.” 
In  fact,  NEA  reports  that  the 
lx)ok  is  going  into  a  third  print¬ 
ing  due  to  the  heavy  responses 
reported  by  the  .‘100  newspapers 
offering  the  booklet. 

“We’re  going  mad  here,”  re- 
jjorted  Harry  Forbes,  Daily 
News  editorial  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Forbes  ordered  10,000 
copies  of  the  book,  expecting 
that  the  $1  cover  price  would 
drop  sales  far  below  the  20-25,- 
000  tax  gui<les  he  usually  sold 
at  25  or  50  cents.  .4fter  a  day 
and  a  half,  however,  Forl)es  or¬ 
dered  another  10,000.  He  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  8,000  mail  or¬ 
ders  in  the  first  86  hours,  and 
sold  another  2,500  copies  over 
his  public  service  counter, 

Ralph  Liguori  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  reported  sales  moving 
along  at  1,000  to  1,500  a  day’.  He 
credits  the  complexity  of  tax 
laws,  plus  the  new  surtax  this 
year,  as  motivating  factors. 

The  Cleveland  Press,  where 
Ray  DeCrane,  author  of  the  14- 
l)art  series,  is  business  editor, 
has  sold  more  than  5,000  books 
with  eight  reader  ads,  plus  ra¬ 
dio  spots. 

♦  *  • 

ROUTE  LISTS  —  Keeping 
grocery  and  drug  route  lists  up 
to  date  seems  to  be  a  problem 
that  plagues  many’  newspaper 
promotion  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  departments.  The  solution 
to  the  problem  of  providing  the 
with  current  lists  found  by  the 
Akron  (0.)  Beacon  Journal  is  to 
computerize  the  list,  and  pro¬ 
vide  brokers  or  manufacturers 
with  “print-outs”  inserted  in  a 
file  folder.  The  lists  are  kept 
current  b.v  punching  new  cards 
when  changes  occur  in  the  lists. 
The  inside  of  the  file  folder 
shows  a  route  map,  and  spots 
locations  of  shopping  centers 
malls.  Copies  of  the  promotion 
are  available  from  Robert  M. 
‘Rube’  Faloon,  manager  of  re¬ 
search  and  sales  development, 
Akron  Beacon  Journal. 


MARMADUKE  —  Using  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate’s 
“Marmaduke”  cartoon  panel  as 
its  subject  matter,  the  Wauke- 
yan  (Ill.)  News-Sun  came  up 
with  an  original  circulation  pro¬ 
motion.  A  two-foot  high  stuffed 
dog  constructed  of  bright  orange 
velour  was  created  exclusively 
for  the  News-Sun  by  Animal 
Fair,  Inc.,  Chanhassen,  Minn. 
The  reproductions  of  the  comic 
strip  Great  Dane  were  offered 
as  a  premium  for  one,  four- 
month  home  delivery’  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  new  subscribers.  The  pro¬ 
motion  pulled  2,213  new  sub- 
•scribers,  an  increase  of  alwut 
six  percent  in  net  paid, 

Jim  Martin,  director  of  com¬ 
munity  services,  reports  that  a 
“Mannaduke  Headquarters” 
was  set  up,  complete  with  a  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  and  phone.  The 
headquarters  featured  a  Marma¬ 
duke  display’,  and  all  orders  and 
l)aperwork  were  conducted  at 
the  office,  preventing  the  pro¬ 
motion  from  interfering  with 
normal  functions  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

*  *  i» 

COASTERS  —  The  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  set  of  a  dozen  coasters 
reproducing  famous  front  pages. 
Included  are  Japanese  Surren¬ 
der,  Dillinger’s  Escape,  Birth  of 
League  of  Nations,  Lusitania 
Torpedoed,  Sinking  of  the  Ti¬ 
tanic,  Lindbergh’s  Takeoff,  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  Assassination,  and  “Nix¬ 
on’s  the  One.”  Rick  Beckrich  is 
promotion  manager  of  the  Post- 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

CAMPAIGN  ’68  —  The  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  published  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Jerry  Fearing  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  on  the  1968  pres¬ 
idential  campaign  in  booklet 
form.  The  liooklet,  selling  for  $1 
a  copy,  was  promoted  with  in¬ 
paper  ads.  Copies  of  the  booklet 
were  also  mailiHl  to  advertisers, 
and  distributed  at  luncheon 
clubs,  according  to  Marsh  Gen- 
show,  promotion  manager. 

*111  * 

ART  AWARDS — The  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  1969  Art  Awards 
Competition.  The  competition, 
open  to  Maine  school  children  in 
grades  one  through  twelve,  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  express  creative  talent 
and  gain  public  recognition.  The 
awards  competition  attract.- 
about  600  entries  annually.  Top 
award  for  high  school  student- 
is  a  full  scholarship  to  a  six- 
week  summer  art  program  at 
the  University  of  Maine.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  the  awards  program 
is  available  from  the  promotion 
department  of  the  Daily  News.  | 
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He  can  start 


you  in  col 


Through  your  Kodak  Technical  Representative  you  can 
get  into  color  smoothly,  quickly,  and  profitably.  He  can 
give  you  the  guidance  that  fits  your  needs  in  terms  of 
your  facilities,  manpower,  and  capital  investment  plans. 

Kodak  Tech  Reps  are  production  consultants. 

They’re  thoroughly  trained  in  all  phases  of  color 
photography  and  photomechanical  reproduction. 
Backed  by  our  unmatched  technical  resources.  Versed 
in  fitting  modern  Kodak  systems  to  modern  color 
enlargers,  scanners,  mechanized  processing,  or  to 
whatever’s  in  your  plans  for  color. 

Whether  you’re  just  getting  into  color  or  expanding 
your  present  color  linage  for  editorial  and  advertising 
pages,  let  a  Kodak  Tech  Rep  be  an  invaluable 
production  consultant. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Professional, 

Commercial,  Industrial  Markets  Division, 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14650. 


CallKadak# 


Kodak 


CIRCULATION 


Paper,  film,  computer 


in  carrier 

Detroit 

An  indoctrination  and  sales 
training  program  for  its  carrier- 
salesmen,  featuring  a  novel 
newspaperboy  manual,  a  color- 
sound  stripfilm  and  computeri¬ 
zation  of  carrier  records,  is 
under  way  at  the  Detroit  News. 

“Since  resuming  publication 
last  August  after  a  nine-month 
strike,  we’ve  taken  a  long,  hard 
look  at  our  carrier  program  and 
think  we’ve  come  up  with  some 
sound  innovations,”  commented 
Glenn  P.  List,  News  circulation 
manager. 

The  7’,^  by  12-inch,  IG-page 
indoctrination  manual  is  de¬ 
signed  to  look  and  read  like  a 
miniature  edition  of  the  Detroit 
News.  “The  News  adds  new  man 
■ — You!”  headlines  the  lead  story 
on  page  one.  Inside,  the  news¬ 
paper  format  is  continued  with 
news  pages,  an  editorial  page, 
financial  page  and  a  page  of 
comics. 

Included  in  the  manual  is 
everything  a  new  carrier  and  his 
parents  should  know  aliout  op¬ 
erating  a  route  business  —  the 


training 

lease,  how  to  give  good  service, 
how  to  keep  route  records  and 
get  full  collections  and  how  to 
get  new  customers.  There  are 
also  stories  devoted  to  substi¬ 
tutes,  bicycle  safety,  reader- 
service  accident  insurance  and 
the  many  rewards  available  to 
Detroit  News  carrier-salesmen. 

Each  new  carrier  is  urged  to 
take  the  short  quiz  in  the  back 
of  the  manual  to  learn  how  well 
he  understands  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  route  management. 
By  filling  in  his  quiz  score,  name 
and  address  on  a  postage  free 
card  Iwund  in  the  manual,  a 
lioy  can  obtain  a  gift.  Return  of 
these  cards  provides  a  check  for 
the  Circulation  Department  on 
the  manual’s  use. 

.An  11-minute  color  -  sound 
stripfilm,  “Yours  for  the  Ask¬ 
ing,”  was  written  and  produced 
for  the  News  by  a  Detroit  sales 
promotion  firm.  Background 
music  appealing  to  teen-aged 
Ixiys  is  used. 

Designed  in  two  parts,  one  or 
both  may  lie  used  according  to 
the  makeup  of  the  audience.  The 


The 

Beloit,  Wisconsin 
NEWS 

has  joined 

Scripps  League  Newspapers 

bringing  the  total  membership  to 

31  Daily  Newspapers 

in 

1 1  Slates 
% 

Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc. 

131  Mercer  Street,  Seattle,  Washington 


first  .section,  five  minutes  in 
length,  stresses  the  importance 
of  the  daily  newspaper  and  the 
role  of  the  newspaperboy  on  the 
publishing  team. 

The  second  six-minute  seg¬ 
ment  explains  the  fundamentals 
of  selling  and  tells  how  cash, 
jirizes  and  trips  and  other  re¬ 
wards  are  “Yours  for  the  Ask¬ 
ing.”  It  also  portrays  some 
typical  selling  situations  and 
proposes  a  simple,  four-step  ap¬ 
proach  to  any  sales  situation. 

Flip-charts  have  been  de¬ 
signed  for  use  by  News  district 
managers  in  di.scussions  follow¬ 
ing  showing  of  the  stripfilm. 
Small  cards  are  also  distributed 
for  each  boy’s  route  book  with 
the  four-step  sales  formula. 
Each  of  the  News’  19  zone 
supervisors  has  a  print  of  the 
stripfilm,  a  projector,  screen  and 
flip  charts  and  is  responsible  for 
scheduling  showings. 

Keeping  tabs  on  some  13,000 
carriers,  motor  route  drivers  and 
.state  agents  is  now  done  by 
computer  for  the  Detroit  News 
by  a  data  processing  company. 

An  IBM  card  is  punched  with 
the  following  data  taken  from 
each  carrier  lease:  carrier’s 
name,  address,  district,  hirth- 
date,  lease  date,  whether  city, 
suburban  or  state,  whether  he 
receives  his  newspapers  at  a 
substation  or  at  a  drop-off  point. 

When  a  boy  gives  up  his  route, 
that  date  is  also  punched,  thus 
making  available  figures  on 
carrier  turnover  by  length  of 
time  on  route,  by  age,  by  district, 
etc. 

Master  printouts  of  the  com¬ 
plete  carrier  list  are  updated 
quarterly  and  kept  in  the  Cir¬ 
culation  Dejiartment. 

In  addition  to  providing 
records  and  rapid  preparation 
of  labels  for  the  News’  bi¬ 
monthly  carrier  magazine  and 
other  mailings  to  the  home,  the 
computer  also  prints  a  fan-fold 
form  which  serves  as  a  welcome 
to  new  carriers  and  contains  a 
two-color  identification  card. 

*  *  « 

ICMA  bulletins 

For  the  17th  year,  the  ICMA 
Newspaperboy  Training  Com¬ 
mittee  is  launching  a  series  of 
training  bulletins  designed  to 
( 1 )  save  time  for  circulation 
personnel  and  (2)  help  young, 
independent  business  men  on  the 
home  delivery  front  improve 
.sales  and  profits. 

Last  year,  these  training 
bulletins  were  used  by  3G0  news¬ 
papers.  This  was  the  largest 
numlier  of  subscribers  in  the 
history  of  the  program. 

The  17th  series  is  a  ready-to- 
use  progp*am  consisting  of 
twenty-four  8 Vi"  x  11"  bulletins, 
all  printed  in  4  colors. 

'With  a  print  run  between  2,- 
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000,000  and  3,000,000  individual 
bulletins,  the  cost  is  $1.57 
100  copies. 

Subscriptions  may  lie  sent  to 
Parker  Advertising  Co.,  333  W. 
First  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402, 
or  to  International  Cii-culation 
Managers  Association,  750  Third 
Ave.,  New  York  10022. 

• 

ABC  fill8  new  post 
of  research  manager 

Chicago 

Alfred  .1.  McAndrew  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
manager  of  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  at  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  He  reports  to  the 
director  of  marketing  .services, 
Robert  W.  Roberts,  for  initiat¬ 
ing  and  developing  new  services. 

McAndrew,  a  former  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  in  the  Tactical  Air 
Command,  joined  Standard  Rat« 
and  Data  Service  in  1956,  reach¬ 
ing  the  position  of  nianaget 
market  data  by  1961.  The  fol-J 
lowing  year  he  was  named  man¬ 
ager  print  directories  by  SRDSi 
In  1965,  McAndrew  moved  ta 
the  Super  Market  Institute 
where  he  became  manager  in¬ 
dustry  surveys. 

• 

Night  uwl  edition 
replaces  ^bulldog^ 

The  “bulldog”  edition  of  the 
New  York  Dnily  News  is  m 
more.  In  its  place  is  the  “Nighl 
Owl,”  sporting  a  stylized  owl  ii 
the  ear. 

The  News'  circulation  promo 
tion  manager,  Joe  Coyne,  said  i 
was  no  .secret  that  evening  edi 
tions  of  the  news  had  been  los 
ing  ground  over  the  years  be 
cause  fewer  people  are  on  th 
streets  in  the  evening  and  out 
lets  are  closing  early. 

The  Night  Owl  edition  has  i 
press  start  around  6  p.m. 

Print,  broadcast  and  trani 
portation  media  were  u.sed  fa 
the  Night  Owl  promotion. 

• 

New  building  started 
to  house  offset  press 

Olean,  N.l 

The  Times  Herald  will  mal 
a  double  switch  when  it  changl 
from  letterpress  to  offset  an 
moves  into  a  new  one-flo« 
building. 

E.  Boyd  Fitzpatrick,  publisl 
er,  and  his  son.  Grey  Fit 
Patrick,  editor  and  executh 
vicepresident,  officiated  at  tl 
ground-breaking  for  the  ne 
plant,  at  635  N.  Union  St.  Et 
The  location  will  be  the  first  i 
the  paper’s  108-year  history  ou 
side  downtown  Olean. 

The  basic  item  of  equipmel 
wilt  be  a  Goss  Urbanite  prel 
with  immeiliate  capacity  of  { 
pages,  and  potential  exiiansu 
to  64  pages. 
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The  Establishment. 

A  lively  slice  of  Ihe  prizewinning  staff  of  Cleveland's  Plain  Dealer. 
Average  age:  under  30.  Dedication:  total.  Status:  thoroughly  established  reporters. 
Our  Establishment  is  one  reason  The  Plain  Dealer  is  now  Ohio's  largest 
daily  and  largest  Sunday  newspaper.  Because  these  swingers 
keep  us  very  readable  —  very  much  alive. 

The  kind  of  aliveness  that  has  balanced  our  penetration  within  the 
rich  16-county  Total  Cleveland  Market. 

The  kind  of  balance  The  Plain  Dealer  will  bring  to  your  media  plan. 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  THE  STARTER. 


To  start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  the  nation's  6th  largest  state 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  0  Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives  The  Corfield  Company,  New  York  n. aip.h..  i 


Army  begins  airlift 
of  GIs’  newspapers 


Washington 

The  G.  I.  in  Pakistan  or 
Potsdam  hungry  for  homeside 
news  is  going  to  have  his  hunger 
satisfied  much  more  quickly  as 
a  result  of  new  instructions  re¬ 
garding  handling  of  second- 
class  mail  issued  by  the  Armed 
Forces. 

On  Januaiy  20,  the  military 
ser\-ices  l>egan  airlifting  from 
all  overseas  APOs  and  FPOs 
“newspapers  and  magazines 
which  feature  current  news  of 
interest  to  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  general  public,  that  are 
published  weekly  or  more  fre¬ 
quently.”  This  means  that 
second-class  mail  that  formerly 
moved  to  most  overseas  areas  by 
surface  transportation,  is  now 
flown  abroad  at  no  additional 
cost  to  the  subscrilier  or  the 
publisher. 

The  overseas  .\POs  and  FPOs 
have  l)een  airlifting  this  second- 
class  mail  to  some  parts  of  the 
world,  including  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Middle  East.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sendee  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  worldwide  to  include 


Japan  in  the  Far  East,  and 
Germany,  Belgium,  England, 
France,  Italy,  The  Netherlands 
and  Denmark  in  Europe. 

Newspapers  and  magazines 
mailed  in  the  United  States  will 
go  by  train  to  the  sendee  POs 
in  San  Francisco  and  New  York 
and  then  by  air  to  their  destina¬ 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  the  airlift  serv¬ 
ice,  second-class  mail  that  used 
to  require  more  than  a  month 
to  reach  subscriliers  in  far 
places  by  sui’face  mail  is  now 
expected  to  lie  delivered  to  the 
senicemen  in  about  seven  days. 

While  the  costs  to  publishers 
will  not  increase  —  they  will  pay 
only  the  usual  second-class  rates 
— costs  to  the  ,\rmed  Forces  will 
go  up.  The  militarj"  will  pay 
from  20  cents  to  as  much  as 
44  cents  per  pound  for  such 
distant  APOs  as  Pakistan  and 
Vietnam,  compared  with  the  7 
cents  per  pound  it  now  pays  for 
transatlantic  surface  mail.  An 
Army  postal  ser\dce  spokesman 
estimated  that  the  airlift  serv¬ 
ice  would  add  about  $1.4  million 


to  the  annual  cost  of  sending 
,\rmy  and  Airforce  mail  over¬ 
seas. 

The  airmail  servdee  is  limited 
to  a  “space-available”  basis,  but 
a  spokesman  said  that  there  is 
adequate  space  on  outgoing 
planes  to  handle  the  additional 
cargo. 

The  only  exception  to  the 
worldwide  service  is  mail  to 
servicemen  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and 
Guam.  These  areas  are  served 
through  the  U.  S.  postal  service. 
• 

Credit  union  reports 
a  successful  year 

Applkton,  Wis. 

A  repoi-t  issued  by  Treasurer 
James  Hopfensperger  shows 
that  the  Post-Crescent  Employ¬ 
ees  Credit  Union  experienced  a 
comparatively  successful  year  in 
l‘)(>8. 

The  dividend  paid  to  share¬ 
holders  of  record  on  December 
.‘11,  19(58  amounted  to  $5,028.51 
and  represented  a  percentage 
rate  of  4%. 

A  refund  on  all  interest 
paid  by  tho.se  having  loans  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  repayment  of  $1,- 
521.0:1. 

The  PCECU  negotiated  73 
per.sonal  loans  to  employees  in 
19(58  for  a  dollar  value  of  $54,- 
1(53.79. 


Wood’s  new  router 
has  variable  cutter 

Wood  Industries  Inc.  of  Plain- 
field,  New  Jersey,  has  added  a 
newly  designed  plate  routing 
machine  to  the  JR  series  of 
routing  equipment.  The  new  ma¬ 
chine  is  available  for  single  or 
two-plate  routing  and  features 
the  Wood  JB  Variable  Cutter 
as  standard  equipment. 

The  new  equipment,  designed 
primarily  for  the  small  and 
medium  newsjiaper,  is  equipped 
with  an  automatic  self-contained 
depth  setting  system  permitting 
routing  control  in  the  range  of 
.035  inches  to  .065  inches.  These 
features  were  previously  avail¬ 
able  only  on  the  large  multiplate 
type  routers.  Designated  as  the 
Wood/JB  series,  Models  CR-1 
and  CR-2,  the  equipment  pro¬ 
vides  for  full  plate  lockup, 
variable  plate  width  adjustment, 
a  lai’ge  illuminated  viewing  area 
plus  a  chip  removal  system. 

• 

Duplex  on  way  out 

Bowling  Grlkn,  Ky. 

An  expansion  program  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  R.  Gaines,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News,  in¬ 
cludes  a  7,000  squai’e  foot  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  present  building.  A 
5-unit  Goss  Urbanite  ofl'set  press 
will  replace  a  Goss  Duplex. 


ComputeriKd  lypesettir^ 
Makes  Happy  Birthday, 
Says  Marvie: 


Dear  MarvMe: 

For  last  year’s  birthday,  my  son  asked  for  a 
newspaper.  We  got  one  at  a  bargain.  This 
year  he  wants  a  computerized  typesetting 
system  and  another  linecasting  machine. 
Which  would  you  suggest?  We  don’t  want 
to  spoil  him. 

John  P.  Flipton,  Sr. 

Dear  JP: 

The  PDP-8  typesetting  system.  It’s  less 
expensive ,  will  make  his  linecasting 
machines  more  efficient,  and  he  won’t 
get  his  hands  dirty  on  it. 

Dear  Marvie: 

My  girlfriend’s  father  has  finally  talked  me 
into  coming  down  to  see  his  computerized 
typesetting  system  knock  out  a  display  page. 
J’ve  heard  that  takes  2^  2  hours,  and  I’m 
afraid  I’ll  get  bored.  What  do  you  suggest 
I  bring  along  to  keep  busy? 

Restive 


Dear  Restive: 

Bring  along  a  cigarette.  It’ll  take 
7  minutes. 

Dear  Marvie: 

Over  the  next  two  years  we’re  planning 
to  gradually  convert  from  hot  metal  to 
photocomp.  Will  the  PDP-8  typesetting 
system  go  along  with  the  change? 

Dear  Far  Sighted^ 

It  will.  And  if  you  ever  change  your  mind, 
it’ll  go  back  to  hot  metal  in  5  seconds. 

Marvie  will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 
a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  If  they’re 
urgent,  call  (617)  897-5111. 


COMPUTERS  •  MODULES 
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With  greatful  appreciation 
to  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives 


Just  presented  to  the 
following  newsprint  companies: 

Abitibi  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Abitibi  Papers,  Inc. 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  Montmorency  Paper  Company,  Inc. 

British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd.  The  Crofton  Paper  Company  Inc. 

Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd.  Domtar  Pulp  &  Paper,  Inc. 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co. 

James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd.  Maclaren  Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd. 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited  Powell  River-Alberni  Sales  Corp. 

NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE  150  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017 
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SIEMENS 


Teleprinter  106 

for  transmission  and  reception 
of  messages  ready  for  typesetting 


*  6-level  typesetting  code 

*  85  (50)  bauds;  10  (6)  characters/sec. 

•»  4- row  keyboard,  62  keys 

*  116  printable  characters  (upper  and 
lower  case),  figures,  signs  and 
symbols  (layout  according  to  your 
special  requirements) 

TELEPRINTER  106  was  developed  from  the 
Siemens  Teleprinter  100,  of  which  over  180,000  are 
now  in  use  in  over  100  countries  around  the  world. 


For  full  information  on 
the  Siemens  Teleprinter  106 
write  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  DEPT. 


SIEMENS  AMERICA  INCORPORATED 

350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 


UPI  plans  ‘Edicon’ 
program  in  Bermuda 


terial,  including  brochures,  hotd 
and  travel  information,  will  \t 
mailed  to  UPI  newspaper  suV 
scribers  by  the  end  of  Februaij 
so  that  individual  plans  for  the 
Bermuda  meeting  can  be  madt 
well  in  advance. 

• 

Cable  tv  firm 
and  newspapers 
in  same  building 

Salem,  N, 

Sunbeam  Publishing  Coi 
pany,  at  93  Fifth  Street, 
“open  house”  January  24-25  i 
its  modern  communications  c( 
ter  that  houses  Tri-County 
hie  Television  Company  as 
as  the  printing  and  publishi: 
facilities  for  five  Salem  Com 
weekly  newspapers  and  seve; 
from  other  counties.  Thomas 
Bow’en  is  president  of  both  coi 
panies. 

The  six-unit  Goss  Subur 
press  was  moved  from 
former  building  at  199  Broi 
way,  where  it  was  installed  i 
1964.  The  offices  of  the  fo 
building  were  destroyed  by  fi: 
September  24, 1967. 

Salem  County  weekly  ne 
papers  produced  are  the  Sal 
Sunl>enm  on  Monday  afternooi 
with  Tuesday  dateline;  Sal 
Standard  and  Jerseyman,  Pen, 
ville  ProyresH  and  Penns  Gn 
Sun,  Wednesday  afternoons  wil 
Thursday  dateline;  and  Woodt 
town  Monitor-Register,  Thui^ 
day  afternoon  with  Friday  date 
line. 

Body  type  is  set  on  Fridr. 
Justowriters,  display  on  Mar 
sawa  Phototypesetters,  and  ck- 
sified  and  legal  on  Linotyps 
There  is  a  Job  printing  depar 
ment. 

When  Tri-County  Cable  Tet 
vision  opened  early  in  1968  : 
was  the  nation’s  first  cable  sys 
tern  with  24-channel  capahilit 
.\t  present  18  channels  are 
use  or  available. 

• 

Campus  publisher 

Iowa  City,  1 
John  Zug,  55,  former  city  f 
itor  of  the  Des  Moines  RegisU 
has  been  appointed  full-tiir 
publisher  of  the  Daily 
student  newspaper  at  the  Ui 
versity  of  Iowa.  He  succ( 
William  Zima,  part-time  pul 
Usher  since  September,  19i 
who  teaches  in  the  School 
_  Journalism. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  8,  19 


The  1969  conference  of  United 
Press  International  Editors  and 
Publisher  (Edicon)  will  take 
jilace  in  Bermuda  October  5-8  at 
the  Princess  Hotel. 

UPI  president  Mims  Thoma¬ 
son  said  Bermuda  was  voted 
first  choice  for  this  year’s  con¬ 
ference  site  in  a  poll  taken  of 
delegates  at  the  1968  meeting  in 
Washington. 

“We  are  particularly  pleased 
to  take  our  tenth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  to  Bermuda,”  Thomason 
said.  “It  is  only  the  second  time 
we  have  met  outside  the  United 
States,  and  it  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  a  varied  and 
provocative  program  featuring 
both  national  and  international 
newsmakers.” 

In  addition  to  speeches  by  im¬ 
portant  figures,  there  will  be 
panel  discussions  in  which  rep¬ 
resentative  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  and  others  will  analyze 
major  issues  and  problems  of 
the  day. 

A  special  program  is  lieing 
planned  for  wives  of  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

The  opening  event  will  he  a 
welcoming  reception  Sunday  ev¬ 
ening,  October  5.  Working  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  The 
conference  will  close  with  the 
traditional  banquet  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening. 

Norman  A.  Cafarell,  UPI 
Eastern  Division  manager  at 
Pittsburgh,  will  he  host  chair¬ 
man. 

The  announcement  said  that 
a  complete  kit  of  conference  ma- 


Vermont  daily  sheds 
time-honored  titles 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Clarence  F.  Bishop  has  been 
promoted  to  assignment  editor 
and  Clinton  T.  Andrews  Jr.  to 
makeup  editor  of  the  Burlington 
Free  Press,  according  to  Gordon 
Mills,  editor. 

The  Free  Press  has  shed  the 
titles  of  city  editor  and  state 
editor.  Bishop,  formerly  state 
editor,  now  has  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  news  gathering  through¬ 
out  the  Free  Press’  coverage 
area.  Andrews,  formerly  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  makeup  throughout  the 
paper,  including  Page  1. 

The  Free  Press  has  set  up  a 
copy  desk.  William  Dame  has 
been  named  day  chief  copy  edi¬ 
tor.  and  Miss  Jeanette  Pyle, 
night  chief  copy  editor. 
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WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


FIONG  (I 


New  York  OHIce:  B51  Fifth  Ave..  Phone:  MU  7-2050 


Your  Wood  Flong  Representative  is  a  specialist!  He  knows,  f  rom  years  of 
stereotype  experience,  how  to  get  maximum  quality  out  of  a  mat  and — 


His  products  are  the  end-result  of  58  years  of  unceasing  effort  to 
help  stereotypers  deliver  craftsmanship  printing,  day  in  and  day  out. 


If  you  are  quality  conscious,  if  you  want  better  printing,  with  less  cost, 
see  your  Wood  Flong  Representative . . .  he’s  a  specialist  in  quality  mats.  ^ 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


An  observation  from 
where  the  action  is 


By  Slaii  FiiiHiieeis 

XCAMA,  the  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers’  Association,  oldest  of  the 
regional  groups  of  ANCAM,  met 
in  New  York  lecently,  and,  to 
this  observer,  something  ap¬ 
peared  to  Ik'  different. 

In  20  years  of  attending  meet¬ 
ings  devoted  to  the  pursuit  and 
capture  of  Classified  business,  it 
l>ecame  very  clear  to  me  that 
C.\Ms  are  evolving  into  a  new 
bree<l. 

Even  with  a  dozen  or  so  out 
of  the  76  l  egistered  delegates  at¬ 
tending  this  nu'eting  for  the  first 
time,  I  didn’t  hear  the  “stand¬ 
ard”  (|Uestions:  “How  much  do 
you  charge  for  blind  ad  serv¬ 
ice?”  and  “What’s  your  deadline 
for  Sunday?” 

Instead,  it  l)ecame  clear  that 
these  CATs  (Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Technicians)  A'.VOIT  all 
of  this  proceduial  stuff.  This 
isn’t  what  they’re  interested  in 
today. 

What  they  ARE  interested  in 
is  ba.sed  on  the  knowledge  that 
they  know  they  are  now  expected 
to  provide  309f  or  so  of  news- 
l)aper  adv’ertising  revenue,  that 
they’d  better  l)e  able  to  match  or 
l)etter  this  percentage  and  if 
they  can’t  do  it.  they’d  better 
find  ways  to  do  it. 

Speakers  seemed  to  .sense  the 
mood.  Bill  Golding,  jiresident  of 
Parish  .Associates,  related  the 
pa.st  to  the  present  with  these 
remarks; 

“La.st  year,  U.  S.  Classified 
hit  at  or  near  $1  billion,  400 
million  in  revenue,  legistering 
about  a  4.6^^  linage  gain  and 
an  estimated  IS^o  revenue  gain 
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— clearly  and  di.stinctly  the  lead¬ 
ing  gainer  over  Iwal  display  and 
national  as  it  has  Ireen  in  14  out 
of  the  last  18  years. 

“Comparing  1964  with  1968, 
Classified  linage  is  up  , 

local  display  11.59(^  and  national 
less  than  1%.  Take  any  short 
or  long-range  period  since  1950, 
and  it’s  Classified  growth  that’s 
leading.  I  wish  these  other  ad¬ 
vertising  divisions  had  and  were 
growing  as  fast  as  Classified  — 
but  the  fact  is  they  haven’t,  and 
somehow  no  one  expects  them  to. 

“We  finished  1968  at  a  hi.stori- 
cal  high.  The  outlook  is  good — 
past  favorable  growth  condi¬ 
tions  are  here.  We’re  the  No.  1 
growth  segment  of  newspapers 
and  will  continue  to  l)e  at  least 
in  the  near  future  to  1975  — 
and  I  personally  think  we’ll  be 
pulling  away  further  by  then, 
and  I’ll  stand  on  a  1959  predic¬ 
tion  of  mine  —  that  by  1985, 
Classified  will  account  for  ^0% 
of  ad  revenue  on  the  aveiage 
newspaper.” 

Golding  isn’t  dreaming.  Classi¬ 
fied  isn’t  just  a  happening.  Sure, 
it  depends  on  three  mainstays — 
.Automotive,  Employment  and 
Real  Estate  —  but  a  lot  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  “inside”  cla.ssifi- 
cations,  if  attention  is  given  to 
them  to  provide  an  atmosphere 
in  which  to  grow,  especially  the 
.so-called  leisure  markets:  Mo¬ 
bile  Homes,  Campers,  Boats, 
Snowmobiles;  the  service  cla.ssi- 
fications. 

What’s  happening? 

News})aper  managements  are 
.starting  to  look  for  thinkers, 
dreamers,  do-ers.  The  kind  of 
p(‘ople  who  will  plan  for  the 
futures  of  their  operations  lie- 
sides  handling  the  day-to-day  op¬ 
erations  efficiently. 


Northeast  CAMs  change  the  guard:  (left  to  right)  Peter  Russ, 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  vicepresident;  John  Mannix,  Springfield 
Union-News-Republican,  outgoing  president;  William  Saiff,  Water- 
town  Times,  secretary;  Joe  Smith,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  president. 


Joe  Ljmeh,  newly-named  vice 
president-advertising  director  of 
the  Washington  Post,  summed 
up  this  view  in  his  remarks  to 
the  grouj).  He  talked  about  the 
“nitty-gritties”  of  this  business 
— the  space  estimating,  the  ad- 
ju.stments,  the  enormous  detail 
and  said,  “Get  it  handled  and 
out  of  the  way  .  .  .  get  into  the 
management  business.” 

Lynch  had  another  idea: 


unity  among  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  dejiartments.  When  j 
someone  wants  to  cross  depart¬ 
mental  lines,  what  sales  group 
could  lie  a  tremendous  asset  to 
national  or  retail  sales?  Look 
to  your  telephone  salesroom, 
friends.  What  better  place  to 
work  u])  a  pitch  for  resort  ad-  ; 
vertising,  vacation  guides  and  ' 
rentals,  boat  show  sections? 


Classified  Linage . . .  Year  1968 


1968 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  . 

Washington  Post  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Santa  Ana  Register  . . 

Houston  Post  . 

New  York  Times  . 

Miami  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Dallas  News  .  . 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle 
Santa  Ana  Register 
Toronto  Star 
Seattle  T  mes 
Miami  News 
San  Jose  News 
Atlanta  Journal 
Minneapolis  Star 
Toronto  Telegram 
Norfolk  Ledger-Star 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  T’mes 
New  York  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Boston  Globe 
Chicago  Tribune 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Washington  Post 
Columbus  Dispatch 


19,720.335 

15,509,192 

14.065.567 

13,650,759 

13,062.182 

13,021.307 

12.115,512 

11,606,669 

11,562,911 

11,544,017 


17,257,739 
13,650,759 
13,450,069 
12,926,307 
12,059,447 
11,532,883 
1 1 ,456,595 
11,404,972 
10,993,386 
10,037,101 


13  860,741 
13,126,784 
9,091, 47C 
8,825,983 
7,460,552 
6,600,634 
6,160,560 
5,891,943 
5,881,207 
5.455,645 


1967 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  . . . 
Washington  Post 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
New  York  Times 
Santa  Ana  Register 
San  Jose  Mercury 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Miami  Herald 
Houston  Post 
Dallas  News 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicle 
Toronto  Star 
Santa  Ana  Register 
San  Jose  News 
Minneapolis  Star 
Miami  News 
Seattle  Times 
Norfolk  Ledger-Star 
Toronto  Telegram 
Atlanta  Journal 


1 8,774,  lU 
16,367,333 
I2,907,7M 
12,579,394 
11,920,183 
11,493,650 
11,158,191 
10,923,529 
10,902,329 
10,346,469 


15,030,515 

12,006,422 

11,920,183 

11,484,545 

11,124,901 

10.483,714 

10,371,077 

10,035,253 

9,951,777 

9,811,137 


Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times 
New  York  Times 
Boston  Globe 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Chicago  Tribune 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Washington  Post 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  News 

Source: 


.  13.904,705 

.  12,605,099 

8,803.382 
8,740.526 
7,011,376 
6,731,843 
6,465,019 

.  6,102,964 

5,246,930 
5,149,738 
Media  Records. 


IF  YOU  WON’T  HAVE 


0 


Kara’-Kount 

IN  Yorii 

. . .  You  Need  it! 


SHAFFSTALL  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

5149  E.  65th  STREET,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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Chaii^iii^  to  a  V>22 

El  Dorado,  Kans. 
A  change  to  photographic 
tyi)setting  and  web  offset  print¬ 
ing  will  b<‘  made  by  the  El 
Donato  Times.  R.  A.  Clymer, 
etlitor,  sai<l  orders  have  been 
placed  for  equipment  and  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  building.  -A  Cot¬ 
trell  Model  V'^-22,  l(!-page  press, 
will  be  installed. 

• 

GotnH  a8»>ipinieiits 

Gordon  Shaffner  has  Iteen  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Los  Angeles,  sales 
office  of  the  Go.ss  Company.  Don¬ 
ald  Huffman  has  been  reassigned 
from  Los  Angeles  to  the  San 
Francisco  sales  office. 
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Your  present 
classifled  system 
is  wasting  money. 

Ad  Classifier  ^ 
can  change  all  that. 


And  we  can  prove  it.  ^ 

Ad  Classifier  can  reduce  your  coini)osing  room  man-hour  time  for 
classified  production  by  40  plus  per  cent.  Offset  and  progressive  letter- 
press  newspapers  may  now  realize  the  full  economic  advantages  of 
photocomposition. 

Ad  CltisHlficr  eliminates  reliance  on  hot  metal  equijmient  for  classi¬ 
fied  production.  Linecasters,  strip  casters,  metal  i)rocessing  and  bulky 
storage  areas  are  now  a  i)art  of  past  editions. 

Ad  Classifier  minimizes  the  clerical  work  associated  with  classified. 
No  more  kill  sheets,  tear  sheet  checking  or  contract  advertiser  linage 
measuring.  Ad  Classifier  kills  ads  automatically  as  a  function  of  date, 
handles  skip  date  ads  routinely,  allows  for  simple  manual  killout  or 
corrections,  and  provides  verification  for  accounting  functions. 

Ad  Classilkr  not  only  sorts  ads  by  classification,  it  also  alpha¬ 
betizes,  sorts  by  model  year  and  length  of  ad. 

Ad  Classifier  eliminates  the  need  for  another  typesetting  computer 
because  it  hyphenates,  justifies,  indents,  provides  for  cut  run-a-rounds 
and  refoi’inatting  of  wire  service. 

Ad  Classifier  reduces  markup  and  keyboarding  time  for  semi-display 
classified  ads  because  it  justifies  vertically  as  well  as  horizontally.  Ex¬ 
clusive  Vertical  SpaeebamI  Capohiliti/  —  a  real  time  and  money  saver. 

Ad  Classifier  accepts  justified  or  unjustified  input  from  6-,  7-,  or 
8-level  perforators  .  .  .  and  produces  output  for  all  i)hototypesetters, 
CRT  systems  and  strike-on  image  devices.  No  additional  equipment  is 
necessary.  No  operator  retraining  costs.  Ad  Classifier  fits  right  into 
your  newsi)ai)er  operation  —  jfresent  and  future. 

Ad  Classifier’s  mass  data  storage,  rapid  internal  manipulation, 
high  throughput  speed,  and  optional  200-line  per  minute  on-line  proofing 
capability  make  it  well  suited  for  large  daily  newspapers.  Its  low  price 
makes  it  economically  practical  for  small  dailies  and  suburban  weeklies. 

A(l  Classifier  belongs  in  pour  newspaifer’s  classified  i)roduction 
system.  Phone  or  write  for  full  information. 


Ad  Classifier 

Digital  Optics  Corporation 

200  George  Street,  New  Brunswick.  N.J.  OSOOl,  (201)240-1171 


AVAILABLE  LIGHT — Kenney's  example  of  DIRECT  FLASH — Kenney's  example  of  a  BARE  BULB — Kenney's  example  of  a  bars 

an  available  light  shot,  at  1/250  of  a  sec-  direct  flash  shot,  taken  with  a  reflector  type  bulb  with  mixture  of  available  light  shot, 

ond  f  4  aperture.  Motion  is  not  entirely  flash  head.  Background  is  black  and  the  at  1/250  of  a  second,  f  5.6  aperture.  Photo 

stopped  and  shadow  areas  lack  tone.  subjects  tend  to  be  pasty.  was  taken  at  15  feet. 

PH<)1<H;R  VPHY 

It’s  bare  bulbs  for  better  basketball  shots 

Ity  Kirk  FritMlinuii 

With  the  basketball  season  in  ities  of  my  i)ietures  when  they  production  of  the  photo  that  the  name  action,  most  of  them 

full  swinp,  this  is  a  good  time  api)eared  in  the  next  day’s  pa-  tinally  appears  in  the  news-  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 

to  look  at  one  newspaper  photo-  j)er.  paper.  The  Kt'cord  and  Morning  with  their  reflex  cameras  and 

grapher’s  approach  to  better  ‘‘Last  y»“ar  wh(‘n  I  was  still  Call  were  moi'e  than  willing  to  strolx's  in  reailiness. 
shots  for  this  fast-moving  sport,  with  the  Record  and  Morning  cooperate  with  him  in  obtaining 

John  Kenney,  chief  photogra-  Call  Newspai)ers,  Hackensack,  the  liest  (luality  for  that  par-  fasiy  1-igure 

pher  for  the  Elyria  (Ohio)  N.J.,  I  began  to  experiment  with  ticular  end  product.  “Each  photographer  may  have 

Chnniiclf-Teleynim,  has  devel-  the  bare  bulb  techni(|ue  under  What  Kenney  was  trying  to  ^  different  camera  and  a  dif- 
oped  his  own  method  of  bare  many  light  conditions  and  got  lK‘at  was  the  problem  which  be-  ferent  make  of  strobe,”  he 

bulb  flash.  “Basketball  is  one  of  excellent  results  by  the  time  the  sets  many  newspajier  photogra-  points  out,  “but  all  of  them  have 

my  favorite  sports,”  he  told  us,  season  had  drawn  to  a  close.”  |)hers  during  the  basketball  sea-  one  thing  in  common.  They  all 
“but  I  have  always  been  disap-  Kenney  maintains  correctly  son:  A  numl)er  of  them  lining  use  a  leflector  type  flash  light 
pointed  in  the  reproduction  qual-  the  end  product  is  in  the  actual  up  behind  the  baskets  to  capture  source  that  causes  the  poor  re¬ 
production  (lUality  of  pasty 
figuies  against  black  back¬ 
grounds. 

“Or  they  shoot  natural  light 
In  this  ca.se,  the  results  can  be 
goiHl  but  the  percentage  of 
(|uality,  clear  non-blurred  action 
shots  1‘uns  alM)ut  five  to  one 
against  the  |)hotographer.  And 
his  best  shots  are  too  frequently 
the  ones  the  sports  editor  can^ 
use  in  the  newsi)aper.” 

Kenney  points  out  that  most 
sports  editors  prefer  the  flash- 
type  shots  over  available  light 
shots  t»ecause  the  former  stop 
the  action.  He  says  editor! 
choose  “a  point  of  sacrifice”— 
the  action  without  the  quality. 
And  by  the  time  basketball  sea¬ 
son  ends  the  sports  editor  has 
run  a  nightmare  of  black  back- 
{Contimied  on  page  32) 


MORE  BARE  BULB — Another  Kenney  example  of 
bare  bulb  with  mixture  of  available  lightshot,  at 
shutter  speed  of  1/250  of  a  second,  f  5.6  aperture. 
Photo  was  taken  at  10  feet. 
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Looks  like  the  exposure  problem 
has  finally  been  licked  I 


Thanks  to  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN 
"self-compensating"  meter  system. 

Most  thru-the-lens  meters  average  overall 
scene  brightness.  They  work  fine  with  "normal” 
lighting.  But,  in  difficult  situations— back-lighted 
or  spot-lighted  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow 
scenes,  etc.— the  brightness  differences  between 
'subject  and  background  tend  to  produce  ^ 

false  readings,  and  compensation  must  be  made. 

So-called  "spot”  meters,  which  measure  a  single  small 
area  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder  of  the  scene,  are 
tricky  .'If  the  selected  target  area  is  wrong,  the  exposure  is 
wrong.  Takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 

The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  "center-weighted” 
principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic  TN.  It  measures  the  entire 
scene.  But,  about  60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated  in  the 
center  of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the  edges. 
Brightness  differences  between  central  subject  and 
background  have  little  or  no  effect  on  meter 
response,  resulting  in  consistently  accurate 
exposures  every  time,  every  picture. 

See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  at  your  Nikon  dealer.  Under  $270 
with  50mm  Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens.  Or  write. 

Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York  11530 
Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 

(In  Canada:  Anglophoto,  Ltd.,  P.Q.) 


o  Nikkormat 


Photography 

{Contimied  from  page  30) 


grounds  and  ghosts  across  the 
sports  pages. 

“It  was  just  such  an  editor 
who  started  me  on  a  quest  to  tie 
available  light  and  flash  to¬ 
gether,”  Kenney  relates,  “and 
to  do  it  without  losing  the  speed 
needed  to  photograph  basketball 
action.” 

Kenney  experimented  with  the 
bare  bulb — a  reflectorless  flash 
head  which  goes  off  in  all  di¬ 
rections  at  once  and  still  reaches 
a  basketball  player  at  10  feet 
to  freeze  the  player  and  ball  ac¬ 
tion.  The  bare  bulb  doesn’t  burn 
the  subjects  or  cause  distinct 
shadows  from  its  flash.  It  in¬ 
stead  reaches  a  dissipation  point 
and  blends  into  the  existing 
room  light,  thus  giving  the 
existing  room  light  a  chance  to 
be  absorbed  through  the  lens. 
Sort  of  having  your  light  and 
using  it,  too. 

Well-Lit  Gjins 

“The  lighting  conditions  is 
the  important  factor  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  bare  bulb  basketball  pho¬ 
tography,”  Kenney  explains. 
“Fortunately  an  average  high 
school  gj-m  today  is  well  lit  and 
offers  a  good  background  for 
light  absorption.” 

He  claims  the  aperture  of  f  5.6 
is  the  best  lens  opening  for  light- 
absorption  and  offers  the  pho¬ 
tographer  a  comfortable  depth 
of  field  for  sharpness.  “To  de¬ 
termine  the  light  absorption,  a 
reflective- type  light  meter  can 
he  used.  But  rating  your  film  at 
ASA’s  of  800  to  1,000  means 
you’ll  neeed  a  high  candlepower 
reading  for  superior  results.” 

.  Kenney  also  recommends  us¬ 
ing  a  fast  film  such  as  Tri-X. 
“Under  adverse  conditions, 
where  meters  have  a  low  light 
register,  a  compensation  of  a 
stop  and  development  time  will 
give  adequate  results,”  he  adds. 

To  prove  his  experiment,  Ken¬ 
ney  shot  all  three  kinds  of  pho¬ 
tography — flash,  natural  light, 
bare  bulb.  The  ones  shown  on 
these  two  pages  were  pull  prints 
from  the  darkroom  with  nothing 
fancy  done  to  them  to  make  one 
l)etter  than  another,  he  said. 

The  basic  testing  was  done 
with  an  f  3.5  75mm  lens  (Ken¬ 
ney  says  a  faster  lens  still  will 
give  better  light  absorption  un¬ 
der  adverse  light  conditions). 
The  film  tests  were  done  under 
both  average  light  conditions 
and  extreme  low-light  condi¬ 
tions. 

“An  armorj’  with  high  black 
ceiling  with  a  low  meter  reading 
while  shooting  Negro  ballplayers 
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ADVERSE  LIGHT — Kenney's  example  of  adverse  .  .  .  Example  of  adverse  lighting  condition  shot 

lighting  condition  shot  with  reflector  type  flash  with  the  bare  bulb  at  1/250  of  a  second  at  f  4 

(direct  flash).  Background  goes  black  as  high  aperture.  Background  still  has  a  chance  to  come 

intenseness  of  flash  causes  subjects  to  "burn  up".  through 


(see  cuts)  was  the  ideal  test  con¬ 
dition,”  Kenney  claims.  “The  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  was  the  results  I 
got  under  such  conditions.  The 
bare  bulb  and  the  light  absorp¬ 
tion  from  the  background  helped 
the  reproductions  of  this  photo 
in  comparison  with  the  standard 
way  of  shooting  with  a  reflector 
flash. 

“Developing  time  for  these  ex¬ 
amples  was  at  four  feet  per 
minute  at  82  degrees  in  the  Ko¬ 
dak  Versamat.  However,  each 
photographer  has  to  find  his 
own  developing  time  to  attain  a 
film  rating  of  800  to  1,000.  As 
a  side  note,  film  fog  is  promi- 
nant  and  does  help  as  a  light 
buffer  in  printing.” 

Kenney  says  that  by  using  a 
depth  zone  preset  on  where  the 
basketball  action  will  basically 
take  place,  the  photographer  can 
work  freely  with  his  camera  at 


a  shutter  speed  of  1/250  of  a 
second.  But  a  faster  speed  such 
as  1/500  of  a  second  will  cause 
the  film  negative  density  to  be 
thin  and  result  in  poor  repro¬ 
duction  qualities.  Also,  the 
slower  speed  of  1/125  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  isn’t  fast  enough  to  freeze 
the  basketball  action  and  ghost¬ 
ing  results. 

“The  aperature  of  5.6  is  about 
the  only  critical  problem,”  Ken¬ 
ney  says.  “But  a  photographer 
working  at  a  12-  to  15-foot  dis¬ 
tance  will  have  enough  depth  of 
field  to  do  a  sharp  job.” 

Kenney  brings  a  strong  tech¬ 
nical  background  to  his  experi¬ 
ment  in  bare  bulb  basketball 
photography.  He  has  a  degree 
in  professional  photography 
from  the  New  York  Institute  of 
Photography.  He  started  his 
career  as  a  color  retoucher  with 
Way  Studios  in  New  York  City 


and  moved  to  Curtiss  Wright 
and  then  to  General  Precision 
Corpoiatiiui  where  he  was  an 
industrial  photographer.  In  1961 
he  joined  T l  ans-Ocean  Photos  as 
a  marine  photographer  with 
American  Kxport  Lines. 

Awards 

Kenney  was  a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Record  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Call  for  almost  six  years 
l)efore  going  to  Elyria  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  He  has  won  numerous 
awards  for  his  photography,  in¬ 
cluding  first  place  Spot  News 
in  the  1966  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  photo  competition 
and  a  1966  citation  from  the 
Hudson  County  Press  Club  for 
his  sports  photography.  In  1967, 
he  took  the  first  place  award  in 
the  National  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  .Association  Region  3 
photo  seminar  and  a  first  place 
for  sports  action  and  second 
place  for  sports  features  and 
news  features  in  the  Hudson 
County  Press  Club’s  Memorial 
Awards  contest.  He’s  also  re¬ 
ceived  an  Exhibition  Certificate 
from  the  1967  World  Press 
Photo  Contest  out  of  the  Hague, 
Holland. 

Kenney  concludes  on  this  final 
note:  ‘The  end  results  of  the 
bare  bulb  gives  the  photogprapher 
the  freedom  of  movement,  a  fast 
shutter  speed  and  a  comfortable 
depth  of  field  without  burning 
up  his  subjects.  It  puts  an  end 
to  the  pasty  figrures  and  black 
backgrounds  and  gives  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  natural  light  photo¬ 
graph  with  more  gray  tones  for 
reproduction.” 

February  8,  1969 


HOOKUP — The  bare  bulb  hookup,  shown  with  reflector  type 
head  flash,  which  is  interchangeable  with  the  bare  bulb.  The 
two  just  plug  in. 
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/.  S.  Atkinson  estate 

Toronto  Star  shares 
willed  to  trustees 


Toronto 

Joseph  S.  Atkinson,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  hoaid  of  Tor- 
Mito  Star  Limited  when  he  died 
November  3,  directed  his  trus¬ 
tees  to  retain  and  vote  his 
ihares  in  the  Toronto  Star. 

Atkinson’s  will  filed  for  pro¬ 
bate  in  the  Surrogate  Court  of 
Ontario  stated: 

“It  is  my  strong  desire  and 
hope  that  the  shares  of  Toronto 
Star  Ltd.,  and  Charth  Invest¬ 
ment  Co.  Ltd.,  held  by  Starson 
or  by  my  trustees  be  voted  so 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  published  in  accord- 
ince  with  the  ideals  of  the  late 
J.  K.  Atkinson.’’ 

Profit  mol i VO  secondary 

Atkinson’s  father  built  the 
Star  from  a  struggling  newspa¬ 
per  into  Canada’s  largest.  'The 
elder  Atkinson,  who  died  in 
1948,  directed  in  his  will  that 
the  publication  of  the  Star  “l)e 
continued  for  the  l)enefit  of  the 
public  in  the  continued  frank 
ind  full  dissemination  of  news 


and  opinions  with  the  profit  mo¬ 
tive,  while  still  important,  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  what  I  consider  the 
chief  function  of  a  metropolitan 
paper.” 

J.  S.  Atkinson  left  an  estate 
valued  at  $1,672,718.90.  The  es¬ 
tate  was  made  up  of  $1,169,874.- 
25  in  stocks  and  shares;  $324,- 
249.86  in  insurance  and  annu¬ 
ities;  $124,249.86  in  life  insur¬ 
ance  for  succession  duty  pur¬ 
poses  only;  $110,000  in  real  es¬ 
tate;  the  remainder  in  other  as¬ 
sets  in  cash. 

.\fter  a  numl)er  of  legacies 
are  paid,  Atkinson’s  will  also 
provides  that  his  wife  l)e  paid 
the  income  from  the  residue  of 
the  estate  for  her  lifetime.  On 
her  death,  the  income  is  to  go  to 
his  daughter  Mrs.  J.  H.  Crang 
Jr.,  and  her  children. 

Eventual  sale  to  foundation 

If  Mrs.  Crang  dies  leaving 
children  surviving  her,  the  as¬ 
sets  of  the  estate  are  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  them  when  the 
youngest  reaches  30. 

In  the  event  Mr.s.  Crang  has 


no  children,  the  capital  from  the 
sale  of  assets  of  the  estate  will 
be  paid  to  the  Atkinson  Chari¬ 
table  Foundation  after  life  in¬ 
terests  to  Mrs.  Crang’s  hus¬ 
band  and  children  of  nephews 
and  nieces  are  met. 

The  Foundation  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Atkinson’s  father  and 
since  the  elder  Atkinson’s  death 
has  donated  more  than  $13  mil¬ 
lion  to  charitable  purposes. 

Atkinson  also  left  his  Old  For¬ 
est  Hill  Road  residence  and  a 
$50,000  legacy  to  his  wife,  the 
former  Elaine  Margaret  Bar¬ 
rett,  whom  he  married  in  No¬ 
vember,  1967.  His  first  wife, 
Catherine  Cringan,  died  in  1960. 

He  also  bequeathed  a  $25,000 
legacy  to  his  daughter;  $10,000 
to  his  secretary,  Ruth  Jennings; 
and  sums  up  to  $5,000  to  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  staff  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Toronto. 

Trustees  designated 

Trustees  and  executors  named 
in  Atkinson’s  will  are  his  wife; 
his  daughter;  Paul  Myndret 
Harris;  Burnett  Murray  Thall, 
Star  vice-president;  John  Ar¬ 
nold  Tory;  James  Marshall 
Tor>’  and  National  Trust  Co. 
Ltd. 

Star  President  Beland  H. 
Honderich  was  named  an  alter¬ 
nate  to  fill  any  vacancy. 

Mr.  .\tkinson  urged  the  trus¬ 
tees  to  retain  voting  control  of 


his  personal  holding  company, 
Starson  Investments  Ltd.,  until 
such  time  as  the  residue  of  his 
estate  is  distributed  among  his 
heirs  or  transferred  to  the  At¬ 
kinson  Charitable  Foundation. 

.\tkinson  also  provided  that 
Thall  or  Honderich  could  pur¬ 
chase  any  part  of  his  estate  pro¬ 
vided  such  purchase  was  con¬ 
sidered  “fair  and  reasonable” 
by  the  other  trustees. 

Before  his  death,  .\tkinson  set 
up  a  voting  trust  which  now 
controls  the  Star.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  trust  are  Mrs.  Ruth 
Atkinson  Hindmarsh,  Harrj'  A. 
Hindmarsh,  Burnett  M.  Thall, 
Beland  H.  Honderich,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Crang  Jr.,  W.  J.  Campbell 
and  Mr.  Campbell’s  son  and 
daughter,  W.  J.  Campbell  Jr. 
and  Mrs.  Faith  Harvey. 

• 

Wootl  again  heads 
Washington  Allied 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Leighton  P.  Wood,  publisher. 
Mount  Vernon  Skagit  Valley 
Herald,  was  elected  to  a  new 
term  as  president  of  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washing¬ 
ton  at  the  organization’s  annual 
meeting  here. 

James  E.  Tonkin,  general 
manager,  Yakima  Herald-Re- 
piihlic,  is  the  new  vicepresident. 
William  S.  Boykin  is  secretary- 
manager. 


There’s  a 
$1,500 difference 
between 
these  pictures. 

Put  a  cigar  in  your  photograph 
and  you  might  win  $1500. 


It’s  the  23rd  Cigar  Institute  of  America  Press  Photo  Con¬ 
test  and  the  first  prize  is— $1,500!  Second  prize  $750. 
Third  prize  $600.  Fourth  prize  $400.  Fifth  prize  $250.  Ten 
Honorable  Mention  Awards  of  $50  each. 

Rules: 

1.  Any  press  photographer  is  eligible  who  submits  his 
published  news  photo  including  a  cigar  presented  in  a 
favorable  and  interesting  manner.  Both  a  copy  of  the 
original  photo  and  a  tear  sheet  with  date  and  name  of 
publication  must  be  submitted. 

2.  No  “gag”  photos  are  eligible.  However,  a  photo  of  a 
woman  smoking  a  cigar,  if  gracefully  presented,  is  not 
considered  a  “gag’,’ and  is  encouraged. 


3.  Applicant  may  submit  as  many  published  news  photos 
as  desired  if  they  appeared  between  November  1,1968 
and  November  1,1969. 

4.  No  entries  will  be  returned  unless  specifically  re¬ 
quested. 

5.  No  entry  will  be  reproduced  or  published  without  per¬ 
mission,  and  all  rights  remain  with  the  photographer. 

6.  The  award  winners  will  be  notified  by  December  1, 
1969  and,  unless  there  is  objection  by  the  winners,  will 
be  simultaneously  released  to  leading  trade  publications. 

7.  All  entries  should  be  mailed  to:  Press  Photographers 
Photo  Awards  Editor,  Cigar  Institute  of  America,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 


Conceived  in  the  belief  that,  under  the  proper  circumstances,  the  inclusion  of  a  cigar  can  often  add  greater  impact  to  a  news  photo. 
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ro|THE  GD55  COMPANY 

^'miehle-goss-oexter.inc. 


5601  West  31  St  St  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


The  men  in  the  pressroom  like  to  play  the 
numbers  game.  In  fact,  it’s  their  job. 

They  know  the  best  way  to  measure  the  value 
of  a  press  system  is  by  checking  day-in-day- 
out  productivity.  On  shopping  days.  On  news 
days.  On  normal  days. 

That’s  why  we  stress  productivity  in  every 
letterpress  and  offset  system  we  make  at 
Goss. 

We  read  the  papers  our  customers  read. 

They  make  good  reading. 


BARBARA  LOWE,  22,  has  been 
appointed  youth  editor  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Press.  She  joined  the 
staff  last  June  after  graduating 
from  Indiana  University.  Pre¬ 
viously  she  had  been  a  News¬ 
paper  Fund  intern  at  the  paper. 

*  *  *  • 

William  G.  McMahon,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Danbury 
(Conn.)  Journal  -  Advorate  — 
named  advertising  director  of 
the  H'entporf  (Conn.)  Daily 
Town  Crier. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Bell,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Vittxhuryh  (Pa.)  Po.st- 
dazette  —  now  city  editor  of  the 
Willougliy  (O.)  Xewa-Herald. 

*  *  * 

John  Carroll  —  from  the 
classified  advertising  department 
at  the  Detroit  Free  Premi  to 
classified  manager  of  the  IPiV- 
loughby  (O.)  \eWK-Herafd. 

*  *  » 

Robert  A.  Howell,  formerly 
with  the  Detroit  Sews — circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  Willoughby 
(O.)  Xews-Herahl.  T.  Craw¬ 
ford  Pitts,  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  —  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  News- 
Herald. 


Officials  named 
by  Seattle  Times 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Harold  Fuhrman,  labor  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  Seattle 
Times  since  1960,  has  been 
named  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager.  He  has  been  with  the 
Times  2.S  years. 

Leslie  G.  Streeter  liecame  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  manager  and 
Thomas  C.  Bryan  joined  the 
Times  as  educational  services 
consultant. 

Streeter  has  been  personnel 
manager.  His  new  duties  em¬ 
brace  both  labor  relations  and 
personnel.  Bryan  was  principal 
of  Woodland  High  School  in  Liv¬ 
ingston  County,  Illinois,  for  the 
past  five  years. 

*  *  >K 

W.  Artiu  r  Gurley  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  (ialax  (Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  by  Times-World 
Corp.  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  owner  of 
the  paper,  to  serve  as  special  as¬ 
sistant  for  information  and  leg¬ 
islation  to  Rep.  W.  C.  “Dan” 
Daniel,  Virginia’s  5th  Di.strict. 
Horace  Hood  hi,  an  assistant 
vicepresident  of  Times-World, 
has  lieen  appointed  publisher 
during  Gurley’s  absence. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Shea,  a  member  of 
the  staff  for  20  years — now  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  .S'o/ew(  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  S'eu's.  He  has  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Salem. 

«  *  » 

Norman  Mathieson — named 
manager,  national  advertising 
department  of  the  Montreal 
Star. 

*  *  * 

Carey  Womack,  formerly  at 
Columbia,  S.C. — heads  the  new 
UPI  newspicture  bureau  at 
Jackson,  Miss.  He  is  a  former 
Xashville  Banner  staff  photogra¬ 
pher. 


news-people 


II 


Thomas  E.  Fallon 


Booth  ^roup  moves 
Fallon  to  editorship 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

Thomas  E.  Fallon,  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  .Muskegon 
Chronicle,  has  assumed  the  post 
of  editor  of  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times.  Both  newspa¬ 
pers  are  units  of  Booth  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

Fallon  succeeds  Milton  C. 
Hewes,  Times  editor  for  10 
years,  who  retired.  Fallon  was 
succeeded  on  the  Chronicle  by 
Leonard  F.  Jaeger,  assistant 
city  editor. 

Fallon’s  appointment  came  af¬ 
ter  a  career  on  the  Muskegon 
Chronicle  begun  at  the  age  of 
17,  in  1937.  He  started  as  a  copy 
boy. 

Jaeger  has  been  with  the 
Muskegon  Chronicle  since  1947, 
on  release  from  active  duty  as  a 
Navy  lieutenant. 

Hewes  had  been  associated 
with  the  Bay  City  Times  45 
years.  He  had  been  editor  since 
1959. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murl  Webster, 
both  formerly  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Winfield  (Kans.) 
Courier — to  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Jounial. 

*  *  * 

Chuck  Woodling,  a  sports 
writer  with  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal — named  sports  editor  of 
the  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal- 
World,  succeeding  Lou  Engel. 

*  *  * 

Dwight  Wallingford,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chanute 
(Kans.)  Tribune  for  19  years — 
named  to  the  position  of  farm 
Wright,  a  member  of  the  staff 
for  15  years  who  has  concen¬ 
trated  on  reporting  city  and 
county  government  —  managing 
editor. 


David  M.  Turner  Jr. 
Iiead8  printing  firm 

Towanda,  Pa. 

David  M.  Turner  Jr  has  been  I 
elected  to  succeed  his  father  as  { 
president  of  Towanda  Printinf  1 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Daily  f 
Review.  David  M.  Turner  held 
the  presidency  of  the  firm  since  | 
1951.  He  will  continue  as  editor  ’ 
and  publisher  of  the  Review. 

.Also  at  the  annual  meeting, 
E.  .Ashmun  Parsons  Jr  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  was  elecW  vice-  j 
president  to  succeed  the  late  ' 
Thomas  J.  Finn,  and  Ellen  J. 
Franklin  was  named  secretary- 
treasurer  to  succeed  Jennie 
Baker,  who  retired. 

«  ♦  « 

Dixie  Dodd,  women’s  editor  of 
the  Great  Bend  Tribune — elected 
president  of  the  Kansas  News- 
jiaper  Women. 

*  ♦  * 

Walter  F.  Healy,  city  editor 
of  the  .Manchester  (N.H.)  Union 
Leader  and  wire  .services  editor  , 
of  the  Xeiv  Hampshire  Sunday 
Xews  —  appointed  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Advisory  Council  of 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ralph  W.  Taylor  has  retired 
after  16  years  as  promotion 
manager  of  the  Long  Beach 
(CaliL)  hidependent,  Press- 
Telegram.  He  will  continue  as 
consultant  for  the  educational 
projects. 

*  *  * 

Gaylon  Porter,  former  coun¬ 
try  manager.  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Revieiv-Journal — to  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

4  *  * 

Robert  J.  .Anderson,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Kansas  City  office  of 
Shannon  and  Cullen,  newspaper 
representative  agency  —  named 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight- 
Sun. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Young,  UPI  regional 

executive  for  Georgia  —  to  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.C.  as  regional  execu¬ 
tive.  Thomas  J.  Beatty — from 
Columbia  to  Atlanta. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  G.  La  Borde  —  from 
Xerox  Corporation  to  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bill  .Adams,  former  E&P 

staff  writer  and  later  assistant 
city  editor  for  the  Doylestoum 
(Pa.)  Daily  Intelligencer,  is  fin¬ 
ishing  up  an  army  tour  as  ex¬ 
ternal  news  release  chief  at 
the  .Armor  Center  Information 
Office,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 
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Peninsula  group 
names  2  publishers 

Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Frank  J.  O’Neill  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Redwood 
City  Tribune  to  succeed  Ray  L. 
Spangler,  who  has  joined  the 
corporate  staff  of  Peninsula 
Newspapers  Incorporated,  em¬ 
ploye-owned  company  which  op¬ 
erates  three  California  papers. 

Edwin  W.  Rice,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Burlingame  Advance  Star, 
has  been  named  publisher  there 
to  succeed  O’Neill.  Rice  started 
as  a  Tribune  carrier  l)oy  in  1937. 
O’Neill  joined  the  Tribune  in 
1949  as  a  circulation  district 
manager. 


Gallivan  is  president 
of  Northwest  group 

Portland,  Ore. 

J.  W.  (Jack)  Gallivan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Salt  Like  City  Tri¬ 
bune,  is  new  president  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 
Association.  He  was  elected  here 
January  25  to  succeed  Michael 
J.  Frey,  president  and  former 
publisher  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  who  did  not  run  for  re- 
election  following  a  22-year  peri¬ 
od  as  head  of  the  association, 
the  longest  period  anyone  has 
held  that  post. 

Jack  Melville,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Victoria,  (B.C.) 
Colonist,  was  named  first  vice- 
president;  Donald  Campl)ell,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian,  second  vice- 
president;  William  W.  Knight, 
publisher  of  the  Oregon  Journal, 
treasurer,  and  I).  S.  Haines, 
Portland,  executive  secretary. 


eting, 
oduc- 
vice- 
latt 
pn  J. 
■tary- 
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LIZ  McHARRY,  former  United 
Press  reporter,  wife  of  Charles 
McHarry,  New  Yorit  Daily  News 
columnist,  and  mother  of  two 
children,  is  back  at  reporting 
again.  She  is  working  full  time  as 
community  news  editor  of  Town 
&  Village,  a  weekly  serving  the 
Manhattan  East  Side.  She  was 
one  of  the  reporters,  bundled  to 
the  ears  ("fully  clothed,  plus 
bathrobe,  plus  three  blankets"), 
who  stood  outside  Marble  Col¬ 
legiate  Church  to  cover  the  wed¬ 
ding  of  Julie  Nixon  and  David 
Eisenhower. 


James  Larson,  a  staffer  since 
1955 — named  news  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Daily  Regis¬ 
ter.  John  Karras — assistant  to 
the  Sunday  Register  editor. 
Michael  Pauly  —  copy  desk 
chief  for  the  Daily  Register. 


John  Wooley,  AP  corre- 
sponrlent  at  Pierre,  resigned  to 
be  information  director  for 
South  Dakota.  His  replacement 
is  James  Wilson — from  AP, 
Bismarck. 


Fred  Andrus,  for  21  years 
editor  of  the  Astoria  (Ore.) 
Daily  .istorian  —  honored  at 
community-.sponsored  dinner 
upon  his  retirement. 


H.  Duncan  McMillan,  a  for¬ 
mer  Sawyer  -  Ferguson  -  W alker 
newspaper  salesman  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  moved  from  McCall’s  mag¬ 
azine  staff  in  Detroit  to  News- 
week’s  New  York  advertising 
sales  staff. 


To.m  Jacques,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  —  promoted  to 
city  editor,  succeeding  the  late 
Donn  Bonham.  Don  Bishoff 
assistant  city  editor. 


Edward  L.  Horn — from  the 
city  desk  at  the  Galveston 
(Tex)  Daily  Neivs  to  Managing 
editor  of  the  Bryon  (Tex.) 
Daily  Eagle 


Erwin  Reese,  who  has  been 
general  manager  of  two  side-by- 
side  city  papers,  the  Milwaukie 
(Ore.)  and  Gladstone  Reviews 
— named  publisher  of  both  week¬ 
lies  by  Philip  N.  Bladine,  presi- 
•lent  of  the  Review  Corporation. 
The  action  followed  purchase  of 
interests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
G.  Swann. 


Ron  Abell,  until  recently 
Portland  press  aide  to  U.  S.  Sen. 
Wayne  Morse  and  formerly  a 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
political  w’riter — named  to  capi- 
tol  bureau  staff  of  Associated 
Press  in  Salem,  Ore. 


Ever  heard  of  ''Sitting 
Ducks  Anonymous?’" 


^  AND  COMCANy 


Cleo  Barbee  —  from 

manager  to  assistant 

director 

the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 

Banner 

and  Tennessean.  Ri.nky  BlU- 

MEN  —  named  city  manager,  WILLIAM  L.  LaFORCE,  JR.  has 

Lyle  HaDEN  —  circulation  serv-  been  named  director  of  photo¬ 
ice  manager.  graphy  of  the  Sunpapers  of  Bal- 

*  *  «  timore.  He  succeeds  Robert  F. 

Robert  B.  HeNTSCHELL,  pro-  Kniesch,  who  has  been  named 

duction.  manager  of  the  Nf.  associate  director  of  photography, 

Louis  Post-Dispatch  -  named  «*'9ned  to  do  creative  photogra- 

J  .  .  ^  .  ii«i  LaForce  became  a  Sunpa- 

administrative  assistant  to  Alex  photographer  six  years  ago 

r.  Primm,  general  manager  of  while  attending  the  Johns  Hop- 
Pulitzer  Publishinff  Co.  kins  University. 
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If  you’re  part  of  the  communications 
industry,  you’re  considered  fair  game 
for  anyone  with  a  grievance,  real  or 
imagined.  You  can  be  sued  for  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violations.  But  if 
and  when  you  are.  there’s  someone  to 
turn  to:  Your  Employers  Special  Excess 
Insurance  Policy.  (It's  kind  of  a  “Sitting 
Ducks  Anonymous  Club’’  for  those 
who’d  much  prefer  to  be  sitting  pretty.) 
To  join?  Simply  decide  on  the  amount 
you  could  afford  in  case  of  a  judgment 
against  you... we'll  cover  any  excess. 
For  details  and  rates,  write  to:  Dept.  A, 
EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORP.,  21  West  lOth,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64105;  New  York,  III  John;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  220  Montgomery;  Chicago,  175 
W.  Jackson;  Atlanta,  34  Peachtree,  N.E. 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


TEmpI,  3-3018 
KALEIGH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


own 


Consultant  names 
Ranson  partner 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Glenn  Ranson  of  Peninsula 
Newspapers  Incorporated,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  has  joined  Charles 
L.  Nicholson  in  the  newspaper 
consulting  business.  Nicholson 
was  with  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  Garden  City  (N.Y.) 
Newsday  before  turning  spe¬ 
cialist.  Ranson  was  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  with  the  Reno  Nevada 
State  Journal  and  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette  before  he  joined  PNI  and 
became  national  advertising 
manager  for  newspaper  gi’oup. 

*  * 

Mikk  Lkvy — from  managing 
editor  of  the  South  Somerset 
(N.J.)  Newspapers  to  the  liiif- 
falo  (N.Y.)  Evening  Neu's. 

*  *  * 

David  N.  Scott  —  from  the 
sports  department  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.Y.)  Pre.ss  to  editorial 
assistant  in  IBM’s  Communica¬ 
tions  Department. 

4:  *  * 

Francis  C.  Reidleberger,  a 

former  reporter  for  the  Ray  City 
(Mich.)  Times  —  named  sports 
information  director  at  Central 
Michigan  University. 

*  *  # 

Robert  L.  Brooks  —  from 
city  editor  to  news  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server.  Charles  W.  McGrew 

III  —  assistant  city  editor.  Gl’v 
Munger  —  from  business  editor 
to  Sunday  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Roy  L.  B.\RR()N  —  from  news 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal. 
Brcce  Brown  —  who  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  —  now  general  manager 
and  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 
John  Bowman,  reporter  and 
desk  man  for  10  years  —  named 
city  editor. 

*  *  * 

D.  R.  Segal,  editorial  director 
of  the  Freedom  Newspapers  in 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
Texas  —  named  publisher  of  the 
Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette  to  suc¬ 
ceed  James  H.  Atkins,  who  will 
practice  law, 

*  ♦ 

Edward  T.  Cambbell,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel  for  the  past 
nine  years,  has  liegun  work  as 
director  of  informational  serv’- 
ices  at  the  Learning  Institute  of 
North  Carolina  with  offices  in 
Durham,  N.  C. 

*  ♦  * 

Marie  Birke,  a  memlier  of 
the  staff  for  27  years  and  as¬ 
sistant  woman’s  editor  since 
1952  —  named  women’s  editor 
of  the  .\Vu’  York  Sews  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mary  King  Patter.son, 
who  retired. 


JEANNE  GOLD  HULL  has  been 
named  women’s  editor  for  The 
Vermont  Sunday  News.  She  moved 
to  Vermont  from  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel-Star  where  she  was 
a  reporter.  Previously  she  was  with 
the  Montrose  (Colo.)  Daily  Press 
as  general  news  writer. 


J.  WAYNE  POWELL,  formerly 
with  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Herald-Telephone,  has  joined  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and 
Journal  as  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  R.  M.  Frost.  He  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Luverne,  Ala.,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Alabama. 


More  jobs  than  people^ 
Kansas  J  school  says 

Lawrence,  Kan.s. 

It’s  a  familiar  story  by  now: 
Job  opportunities  in  journalism 
far  exceed  the  supply  of  talent. 

That  again  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  School  of 
Journalism’s  stK’ond  annual 
placement  rejiort. 

During  19«;7-68,  278  openings 
were  reported  to  the  journalism 
placement  bureau,  far  more  than 
could  be  filled  with  seniors  and 
alumni. 

“We  just  don’t  have  enough 
people  to  recommend,’’  said  Mal¬ 
colm  .Applegate,  assistant  dean 
and  jilacement  coordinator. 


S-H  paper  wins 
public  service 
prize  7th  time 

.4LBUQUERQUE,  N.M. 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
again  dominated  the  Shaffer 
Awards  contest  for  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  New  Mexico  Press 
Association  for  1968.  Awards 
were  presented  at  the  annual 
convention  here. 

The  Tribune  took  first  place 
for  community  service  for  the 
seventh  time  in  the  past  nine 
years  in  the  competition  and 
Tribune  staff  members  won  five 
of  the  six  first  prizes  for  writing 
and  another  first  prize  for  fea¬ 
ture  photography. 

Wayne  Gregory  won  first 
prize  in  news  writing.  Ralph 
Looney,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  won  first  prizes  in  feature 
writing  and  editorial  writing. 
Carlos  Salazar,  sports  editor, 
won  first  prize  in  sports  writing. 

A1  Cabral,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  won  first  prize  in  feature 
photography  with  a  picture  of  a 
“Laughing  Horse.” 

The  only  writing  award  not 
won  by  the  Tribune  was  in  the 
general  interest  column  cate- 
gorj-,  which  was  won  by  Jack 
Sitton,  editor  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Sew  Me.vican. 

In  the  community  service  cate¬ 
gory,  the  Tribune  entered  its 
project  that  produced  five  miles 
of  film  containing  messages  of 
families  of  New  Mexico  Air  Na¬ 
tional  Guardsmen  in  Vietnam. 
Other  projects  included  in  the 
Tribune  entry  were  the  newspa- 
jier’s  promotion  of  the  tourist 
industry  and  the  movie  industry 
for  the  state. 

The  Santa  Fe  Sew  Mexican 
won  first  prize  for  general  ex¬ 
cellence  and  the  Farmington 
Daily  Times  took  first  place  in 
the  advertising  awards. 

In  other  photography  awards. 
Bob  Lawrence,  Valencia  County 
.\’ews,  took  first  place  in  picture 
portfolio;  Keith  Green,  Taos 
Sews,  spot  news;  Ted  Ruston, 
Gallup  Independent,  picture 
.story,  and  Barry  Aguilar,  .Albu¬ 
querque  Journal,  sports. 


Don  Reis  joins  Look 

Donald  Reis  has  joined  the 
New  York  advertising  Sales 
staff  of  Look,  it  was  announced 
by  Mike  O’Neill,  advertising 
sales  manager  of  the  Cowles 
magazine.  Previously,  Reis  had 
been  associate  New  York  Man¬ 
ager  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  He  was  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Sew  York 
Worhl  Telegram  &  Sun. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


LOUIS  A.  LERNER,  former  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  Lerner  Home 
Newspapers,  a  42-paper  weekly 
group  in  Chicago  and  its  sub¬ 
urbs.  Joseph  L.  FerstI,  general 
sales  manager,  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident. 

$58,000  verdict 
ruled  too  much 
after  apology 

Toronto 

The  Ontario  Appeal  Court 
quashed  an  award  of  $58,000 
damages  won  by  former  briga¬ 
dier  John  Baxter  Allan  in  his 
libel  suit  against  Bushnell  TV 
Co.  Ltd.,  owners  of  an  Ottawa 
television  station. 

The  court  ordered  a  new  trial 
of  the  suit  after  calling  the 
amount  of  damages  excessive. 

Allan,  a  former  vice-quarter- 
master-general  of  the  Canadian 
Army,  claimed  he  was  libelled  in 
two  broadcasts  by  the  station  in 
December,  1964  concerning 
chargees  that  had  been  laid 
against  him  by  the  Royal  Ca¬ 
nadian  Mounted  Police. 

Justice  W.  F.  Schroeder  in 
his  judgment  said  the  jury  had 
not  taken  into  account  the  “gen¬ 
erous  apologjk'”  of  the  television 
station,  which  had  lieen  broad¬ 
cast  a  considerable  time  before 
the  court  action  was  started. 

He  also  criticized  Allan’s  law¬ 
yer,  R.  K.  Laishley,  for  telling 
the  jury  about  two  major  dam¬ 
age  awards  against  two  English 
newspaper  publishers. 

“The  impropriety  of  w’hat 
counsel  did  here  is  too  plain  for 
discussion,”  the  judge  remarked. 

Ju.stice  Abraham  Lieff,  who 
jiresided  at  the  trial,  reserved 
judgment  on  Bushnell’s  action 
against  Broadcast  News  Ltd.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Canadian  Press, 
which  supplied  part  of  the  news 
items  broadcast.  Bushnell  had 
sued  Broadcast  News  Ltd.  for 
recovery  of  some  of  the  damages. 

LISHER  for  February  8.  1969 
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AVIATION 

aircraft  owners  and  pilots 
association  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


CIGARS 

CIGAR  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA— 1270  Ave- 
nue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 
History,  current  information,  statistics,  features 
on  male,  female,  celebrity  cigar  smokers  for 
newspapers,  supplements,  magazines,  write 
Welter  K.  Lyon,  Director,  Ted  Cott,  Associate 
Director.  Telephone  (212)  PL  7-4750. 


CONSUMER 

CONSUMERS  UNION — A  non-profit,  non¬ 
commercial  organization.  Authoritative  back¬ 
ground  information,  news  and  features  on  con¬ 
sumer  issues  as  prepared  by  the  staff  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports,  the  consumer  magazine.  Contact 
Frank  Pollock,  director  of  communications,  256 
Washington  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550.  Phono 
(914)  664-6400. 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 

SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  895-2817. 


DIVERSIFIED  MANUFACTURING 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ROCKWELL  CORPORA¬ 
TION  (NR)  — One  of  the  world's  largest  civil¬ 
ian  research  and  development  organizations, 
NR  is  the  nation's  leading  independent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  automotive  original  equipment  and 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  space  vehicles, 
liquid  propellant  rocket  engines,  textile  ma¬ 
chinery  and  industrial  gears.  It  is  among  the 
largest  companies  in  aerospace  electronics  and 
nuclear  reactor  development  and  is  a  major 
manufacturer  of  military,  business,  private  and 
agricultural  aircraft.  Write  Dir.  of  P.R.,  Remi 
Nadeau,  General  Offices,  2300  E.  Imperial 
Hwy.,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245:  Tel.  (213) 
647-5961.  New  York.  John  E.  Heaney,  (212) 
758-5540;  Washington,  D.  C.,  William  E.  Van 
Dyke,  (202)  296-6900. 


INSURANCE 

ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  treffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  euthoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  et  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies). 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAII  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR; 
30  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  III.  60603.  Tel. 
(312)  263-6038. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

WHY  ALL  THESE  STRIKES?  Some  causes  of 
breakdown  in  collective  bargaining  cited  by 
C.W.A.  president,  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  available 
from  Loo  Whito,  P.R.  Dir.,  Communications 
Workers  of  America.  1925  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20006.  Phone  (202)  337-7718. 


RAILROADS 

UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centenniel 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue, 

for . (Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly 

issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate 
Under  category  heading:  . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY 


ADDRESS  . 

RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  additional  lines  above  minimum 
up  to  five  inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  lines  above  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-lines,  52-times,  $842.40.) 


AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  6UIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 
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V. 


LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Forward  march  in  format 


(i<*iM‘ral  Tolson  Receives  Third  Star 


DiriMon  C.haplain  inn  Urimze  Star  . 

-  _  kninht  HeatUL.S. 

—  •7  — -  >  ■'  Parachute  Team 

l.eiiftlefl  t'ominfi  On  Lalmr  Ihiy  Uerkenil 


Neu  >rrgea«r  Major  Earned  Head  iff  Jt  K  .  'r. 

(-aptain Receifen  ■ 

Legion  Of  Merit 

•  **”7  t£M2C.”rH'3  (rreea  beret  i.ited 

•  for  roh*r /n  .4rlicm 


Ity  lloKard  B.  'lay  lor 

Paratroopers  do  more  things  than  jump  out  of  air- 
]>lanes. 

At  the  Fort  Brappf  (N.C.)  base  they  spend  part  of 
their  time  improvin}?  the  looks  of  the  service  news¬ 
paper,  the  Paronlide.  Fort  Brapfr  is  headquarters  for 
the  XVIII  Airlwme  Corps. 

Lt.  (lary  West,  officer-in-char^e  of  the  Parag-lide, 
studied  Layout  and  Desippi,  then  with  his  editor,  Sgt. 
William  DuBay,  they  decided  to  see  what  they  could 
do. 

They  did  quite  a  bit.  The  old  page  had  zig  zags  of 
body  type,  weak  headlines,  and  unsymmetrical  layout 
which  if  it  dw.sn’t  discourage  the  eye  «lo('sn’t  grab  it, 
either. 

They  new  look  is  a  six-column  format  with  practi¬ 
cally  everything  s(iuared  off  in  rectangles,  mostly 
horizontal.  Nice  attention  is  paid  to  space  detail.  You 
find  it  al)ove  the  cutoff  of  the  nameplate,  l»eneath  the 
running  head,  alwve  heads,  between  lines  of  heads, 
lietween  heads  and  leads. 

Cutoffs  are  dropped,  t^ome  big  papers  in  the  indus¬ 
try  al.so  are  dropping  cutoffs. 

Each  story  here  retains  its  identity.  This  results 
from  the  squareoffs.  The  trouble  with  meandering 
iKHiy  type  is  that  it  destroys  the  identity  of  stories 
that  zig  zag. 

Heads  are  strong.  Paraglide  style,  Lt.  West  said, 
is  to  .set  the  line  in  72-|»oint  Bodoni  roman  and  to  set 
all  other  heads  in  italic.  It  would  l)e  a  good  idea  to 
u.se  additional  roman  and  to  put  a  couple  of  kicker- 
combinations  in  the  i)age. 

A  g(K)d  deal  of  gtmd  thinking  went  into  the  re-de- 
sign. 

“We’ve  tried  to  stick  to  a  few  simple  rules  and 
maintain  a  permanent  image,’’  Lt.  West  wrote. 

The  six-column  format  is  used  on  pages  1  and  2, 
which  is  the  editorial  page. 


CBPO  releases  fiscal  year  1969  B  selection  list  for  sergeants 


U  %.  Atf  r*fc«  Ati 


72" 


Ent  CFC  contributions 
pass  the  $12,000  marh 


I  NOAAD.  ADC  an#  ARADCOM  , 


rj:  yRB,  pro  pay  continues 
to  be  Air  Fone  hot  topk 


Officer  'early  out'  program  takes  shape 


They  are  stuck  with  those  two  lines  of  type  beneath 
the  name  in  the  nameplate.  Rulings  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  recjuire  it.  That  results  in  two 
lines  of  type  each  Sfi.fi  picas  wide.  How’s  that  for  an 
eye  .span ! 

Sgt.  DuBay  was  a  comic-l)ook  illu.strator  before 
entering  service.  That  accounts  for  the  arti.st-look  in 
the  paper. 

♦  4c 

AIC  Ed  Bagley  wrote: 

“Military  newspapers  are  making  strides,  too.”  He 
ferred  to  the  Observer,  upiier  right. 

This  weekly  is  published  in  Colorado  Springs  for 
the  Air  Force.  Eel  is  in  the  office  of  information  of 
the  46()0th  Air  Base  Wing  there. 

“Cajrt.  Kolrert  W.  Broom,  my  commander  and  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the  wing,  decided  to  stop  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  our  paper  and  do  something  al)out  it,”  Ed 
wrote. 

“He  sent  me  to  the  Dei)artment  of  Defense  Infor¬ 
mation  School  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  I  com¬ 
pleted  the  newspaper  editor  course  at  the  school  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  John  Foltz.” 

Foltz  learned  him  good.  The  improvement  is  strik¬ 
ing — neat  rectangles  of  body  type  and  art,  emphatic 
weight  in  each  corner,  cutoffs  dropped,  nameplate 
cleaned  up  by  Ijeing  simplified,  ample  white  space  be¬ 
tween  all  elements.  And  heads  in  the  all-down  style. 

Cheltenham  and  Vogue  clashetl  in  the  old  look.  The 
Vogue,  wi.sely,  was  retained.  It’s  o.k.  for  heads,  ex- 
l)ecially  when  all  down. 

Caption  beside  art — centered  top  and  bottom — is  a 
foi-ward  thi-ust.  You  sav  that  picture  is  floated?  It 
i.sn’t  in  a  corner  under  the  nameplate. 

Heads  in  some  tabloids  are  excessively  large.  Not 
here.  They’re  big  enough  for  the  job. 
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December 

linage 

The  lindge  tabulation  shown  here  has 
b«tn  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
nclusive  publication  by  Editor  A  Pub- 
liilitr.  They  may  not  be  printed  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  form  without  explicit  per- 
I  mission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

I  Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records.  December  1968  Linages 
•iKludes  41.865  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
'  tincludes  25,219  lines  THIS  WEEK 
Slncludes  33,371  lines  PARADE 
•Includes  59,302  lines  WEEKEND. 


1968 

1967 

CHICAGO 

,  ILL. 

Tribun€*m  . 

4,496,763 

4.024,946 

Tribune-S  . 

2,442,666 

2,068,736 

rDaily  News-e  . 

2,100,841 

2,029,889 

American-e  . 

852,219 

1,035,712 

American-$  . 

634,286 

569,551 

Sun-Times-m  . 

2,256,947 

2,321,309 

§Sun-Times-S  . 

1,430,232 

1,180,124 

Grand  Total  . 

14,213,954 

13,230,267 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included, 
Tribune-m  1968—4,496,763  includes  670,966 
lines;  1967—4,024,946  includes  412,120  lines. 
Tribune-S  1968 — 2,442,666  includes  503,710 
lines;  1967  —  2,068,736  includes  514,315 
lines;  Daily  News-e  1968  —  2,100,841  in¬ 
cludes  65,610  lines;  1967 — 2,029,889  includes 
80,647  lines.  Sun-Times-S  1968  —  1,430,232 
includes  219,962  lines;  1967 — 1,180,124  in¬ 
cludes  184,765  lines. 


1968 

1967 

ARKON, 

OHIO 

Itacon  Journal’O  . 

3.031.300 

2,955.327 

jlsscon  Journal-S  - 

1 .430,456 

1,164,346 

Grand  Total  . 

4.461,756 

4,119,673 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

•Knickerbocker-News-e 

1,456,500 

1 .496,654 

Times  Union-m  . 

1,372,011 

1.368,238 

(Times  Union-S  . 

1,019,579 

914,386 

Grand  Total  . 

3,848,090 

3,779.278 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  . 

2,067,698 

2,209,277 

ijournal-S  . 

840,560 

612,689 

Tfibune-e  . 

2.081.847 

2,048,064 

Grand  Total  . 

4,990.105 

4,870.030 

ATLANTA 

.  GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

2,600,769 

2,352,191 

Jotirnal-e  . 

3,687,522 

3,124,381 

Journal  A 

Constitution*S  . 

1.651,182 

1,379,764 

Grand  Total  . 

7,939.473 

6.856.336 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertisinq 

included: 

Journal-e  1968-3  687,522  includes  129.232 

lines;  1967-3,124.381  includes  102.143  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  M.D. 

§Ntwt-Amarican-S  . . . . 

886,948 

723,535 

News-American-e  . 

1,576,178 

1,615,375 

Sun-m  . 

1,645,842 

1,547,588 

Sun-e  . 

2,324.523 

2,193,623 

tSun-S  . 

1,857,986 

1,691,546 

Grand  Total  . 

8,291,477 

7,771,667 

BANGOR. 

ME. 

News-m  . 

1,207,790 

1,066,729 

■ATON  ROUGE.  LA. 
Advocate  (See  Note)  .  2,247,467 
)Advocate-S  .  803,242 


i  Grand  Total  .  3,050,709 

NOTE;  State-Times-e  t  Advocate-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Advocate-m  is  shown. 


■INGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

fress-e  .  1,647,656 

Shress-S  .  695,619 

$<ie-lulletin-m  .  482,991 


1,556,280 

653,552 

510,181 


Grand  Total  .  2,826,266  2,720,013 


■IRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

fost-Herald-m  .  1,106.849 

News-e  .  2,354,243 

tNews-S  .  1,148,990 


1,075,956 

2,295,166 

842,467 


Grand  Total  .  4,610,082  4,213,589 

NOTE:  Part  run  advoHisinq  included; 
News-e  1968  —  2,354,243  includes  73,541 
lines;  1967—2,295,166  includes  60,228  lines. 


lOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  American-d  . . .  830.906  870.286 

Advertisers  .  564,067  556.856 

Globe-e  .  1,838,940  1,764,308 

Globe-m  .  1,911,625  1,849,102 

}Globe-S  .  1,931,748  1,545,857 

Herald  Traveler-m  ....  1,447,291  1,543,948 

(Herald  Travaler-S  ....  1,185,966  1,083,425 


Grand  Total  .  9,710,543  9,213,782 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,633,235  2,589,148 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,712,124  1,349,569 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ..  2,570,030  2,636,749 


Grand  Total  .  6,915,389  6,575,466 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post  A  Times-Star  1968 — 2,570,030  includes 
18,816  lines;  1967—2,636,749  includes  28.420 
lines. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  3,099.547  2.959,298 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,962,619  1,580,167 

Press-e  .  3.017,608  3,079,686 


Grand  Total  .  8,079,774  7,619,151 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Plain  Dealer-m  1968  —  3.099,M7  includes 
38,729  lines.  Plain  Dealer-S  1968—1,962,619 
includes  116,465  lines;  1967 — 1,580,167  in- 

includes  62.722  lines;  1967-3,079,686  in¬ 

cludes  62,722  lines;  Press-e  1968—3.107,608 
eludes  520,036  lines;  1967 — 3,079,686  in¬ 

cludes  520,036  lines. 

COCOA.  FLA 

Today-e  .  1,601,803 

tToday-S  .  655,947 


Grand  Total  .  2,257,750 

NOTE;  Today-e  A  S  includes  e-52,200; 
S— 11,000  lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  3,137,626  2,907,690 

Dispatch-S  .  1,837,319  1.463.828 

Citiien-Journal-m  .  1,202,375  1,161,108 


Grand  Total  6.177,320  5,532,626 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  3,261,406  3.147.450 

tNews-S  .  1,249,056  841,518 

Times  Herald-e  3.514,885  3.308.915 

iTimes  Herald-S  .  1,490,382  1,047,610 


Grand  Total  .  9,515,729  8,345,493 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times  Herald-e  1968—3.514,885  includes 
262,568  lines;  1967-3,308.915  includes  206,- 
794  lines.  Times  Herald-5  1968 — 1,490,382 
includes  21,160  lines;  1967-1.047,610  in¬ 
cludes  66, 6M  lines.  News-e  196^—3,261,406 
includes  89,600  lines;  1967 — 3,147,450  in¬ 
cludes  180,070  lines.  News-S  1968-1,249,- 
056  includes  12,000  lines;  1967—841,518  in¬ 
cludes  19,200  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  ....  2,570,754  2,679,553 

News-e  .  2,624,337  2.692.1 1 1 

§News-S  .  924,458  732,284 


Grand  Total  .  6,119,549  6.103.948 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ...  2,534,426  2.804.538 
SRocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  648,985  579,435 

Post-e  .  3,161,679  3,233,988 

Post-S  .  1,484,519  1,087,795 


Grand  Total  .  7,829,609  7,705,756 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post-e  1968—3,161,679  includes  179,286  lines; 
1967-3,233,988  includes  217,473  lines. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  648,274 

Tribune-e  .  1,217,176 

tRegister-S  .  702.285 


611,979 

1,193,396 

587,494 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Coerier  Express-m  ....  1,298,344  1,320,657 

^Courier  Express-S  ....  1,273,636  934.343 

tEvtning  News-e  .  2,918,275  2,959,280 


Grand  Total  .  5,490,255  5,214,280 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Evtning  News-e  1968 — 2,918,275  includes 

111,320  lines;  1967  —  2,959,280  includes 

•8,740  lines. 

.  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier- Post-e  .  2,017,149  1,797,732 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Ntwi-e  .  1,648,703  1,454,733 

Observer-m  .  2,678,697  2,474.724 

lObserver-S  .  1,040,243  813,137 


Grand  Total  .  2,567,735  2,392,869 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-c  1968—1,217,176  includes  20,400 
lines;  1967—1,193.396  includes  20.400  lines. 
Register-S  1968 — 702,285  includes  189,815 
lines;  1967—587,494  includes  138,813  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,752,653  . 

§Free  Press-S  .  799,526  . 

News-e  .  3,196,704  . 

tNews-S  .  1,791,729  . 


Grand  Total  .  7,540,612  . 

NOTE;  Part  run  adveHising  included; 
Free  Press-m  1968 — 1,752,653  includes  46,- 
668  lines.  Free  Press-S  1968 — 799,526  in¬ 
cludes  88.199  lines.  News-e  1968—3.196.704 
includes  342.400  lines.  News-S  1968—1,791,- 
729  includes  168,103  lines. 


Brand  Total  .  5,367,643  4.742,594 

editor  8c  publisher  for  February  8,  1969 


1968 

1967 

DULUTH. 

MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

881, 03S 

News-Tribune-m  . 

864,046 

News-Tribune-S  . 

.  722,464 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,467,545 

EASTON 

,  PA. 

Express-e  . 

.  1,467,855 

ELMIRA. 

N.  V. 

Star  Gaiette-d  . 

.  1,165,261 

1,092,956 

*Telegram-S  . 

.  567.051 

428,381 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,732,312 

1,521,337 

EL  PASO 

.  TEX. 

Times-m  . 

.  1,705,103 

1,748,165 

§Times-S  . 

.  656,710 

533,409 

Herald- Post-e  . 

.  1,657,729 

1,629,757 

Grand  Total  . 

4,019.542 

3,911.331 

ERIE.  1 

PA. 

Times-e  . 

.  1,372,582 

1,357,871 

§Times-News-S  . 

.  640,792 

549,698 

Grand  Total  . 

2,013.374 

1,907,569 

NOTE:  News-m  A  Times-e  are 

sold  in 

optional  combination. 

Linage  of 

one  edi- 

tion.  Times-e,  is  shown. 

EVERETT. 

WASH. 

Herald-e  . 

2,095,843 

1,629,277 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  . 

3,206,280 

2.842,785 

tNews-S  . 

1,510,264 

1,239,019 

News-sat  . 

483, 149 

490.016 

Grand  Total  .  5,199,693  4,571,820 

NOTE:  News-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gaiette-m  ...  1,525,681  1,535  885 

IJournal  Gazette-S  ...  876,057  690,905 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,096,750  2,050.381 


Grand  Total  .  4,498,488  4,277,171 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1,557,356  1,409,376 

Star-Telegram-e  .  2.648.214  2.360,994 

|Star-Talegram-S  .  1,357,501  926,448 

Press-e  .  515.947  512,392 

Press-S  .  181,750  195,406 


Grand  Total  .  6,260,768  5,404,616 

NOTE;  Press-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,818,715  1.813,210 

§Bee-S  .  848,642  736,018 


Grand  Total  . 2,667,357  2,549,228 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,696.528  1,780,005 

Post-Tribune-S  .  814,975  637.764 


Grand  Total  .  2,511,503  2,417,769 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post-Tribune-e  1968—1.696,528  includes  74,- 
451  lines;  1967—1.780,005  includes  53,927 
lines. 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  ..  1,035,616  892.736 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 

with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star-m,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  3,141,469  2,946,219 

tPress-S  .  1,062,611  815,519 


Grand  Total  .  4,204,080  3,761,738 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2.380.926  2,661,886 

•Record-Call-S  .  791.269  . 


Grand  Total  .  3,172,195  2,661,886 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Record-e  1968—2,380,926  includes  379,122 
lines;  1967—2,661.886  includes  442,794  lines. 
Record-e  published  5  days  a  week  only 
effective  October  5,  1968.  Record-Call-S 
first  publication  September  29,  1968. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,853.783  1,787,564 

iCourant-S  .  1,213,666  1,046,651 

Times-e  .  1,837,476  2,155,511 

fTimes-S  .  556  127  . 


Grand  Total  .  5,461,052  4,989,725 

NOTE;  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only  effective  September  14,  1968.  Times-S 
first  publication  September  15,  1968. 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  2,340,683  2,254,336 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  2,480,500  2,360,623 

tStar-Bulletin  A 

Advertiser-S  .  888,201  582,112 


Grand  Total  .  5.709,384  5.197.071 


1968 


1967 


HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  4,037,076  3,556,870 

Chronicle-S  . 1,063,595  1.451.652 

Post-ni  .  3,674,528  3.076.847 

P°5t-S  .  1,355,242  953,997 


Grand  Total  . 10,930,441  9,039,366 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included' 
Chronicle-e  1968—4.037,076  includes  434- 
614  lines;  1967-3,556,870  includes  195,435 
lines.  Chronicle-S  1968—1,863.595  includes 
340,872  lines;  1967 — 1,451,652  includes  170- 
580  lines.  Post-m  1968—3.674,528  includes 
391,393  lines;  1967—3,076,847  includes  148- 
822  lines.  Post-S  1968—1.355.242  includes 
164,073  lines;  1967—953,997  includes  89,506 
lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  2,319.575  2,097,889 

Star-m  .  2,401,061  2.359.928 

Star-S  . 1,796,327  1.347.093 


Grand  Total  6,516,963  5,804,910 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Leoger-m  1,421,317  1,446,517 

^Clarion  Ledger  A 

News-S  614,866  512,801 

Daily  News-e  1,409,803  1,409  843 


Grand  Total  .  3,445,986  3,369,161 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2,504,626  2,659,600 

Times-Union-S  .  1,181,303  944[989 

Journal-e  .  1.246,219  1. 111.576 


Grand  Total .  4,932,148  4,716,165 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journai-e  .  1.546,757  1,439,280 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Jersey  Journal-e  1968—1.546,757  includes 
104,989  lines;  1967—1.439,280  includes  98,- 
319  lines. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,626,323  2,623,504 

Star-e  .  1,730,915  1,621,878 

tStar-S  .  1.276,300  1,066.614 


Grand  Total  .  5,633,538  5,311,996 

{Continued  on  page  42) 


BEHER  COPY 
FOR  ADVERTISERS 
BUILDS  YOUR 
CLASSIHED 
AD  COUNT  AND 
LINAGE 

The  packaged,  continuity 
ad  programs  you  get 
monthly  with  the  Mac¬ 
Donald  Classified  Serv¬ 
ice  help  advertisers  and 
newspapers  alike. 


Harrison  C.  MacDonald 
&  Sons  Inc. 

P.  0.  Bex  225  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Serving  newspaper  CfotsMed 
Advertising  since  IP27 


(D 


41 


1968 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journdl-fK  887,51 

N*wi-S*ntinel-e  .  1,431,31 

§News-S«ntinel-S  644,31 


887,517  818,157 

1,431,383  1,312,280 
644,380  473,368 


Grand  Total 


2,963,280  2,603,805 


LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagl*-Tribuna*d  .  1,435,553  1,338,440 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkanui  Gaiatte-m  1,548,694  1,610,649 

§Arkan$as  Gazette-S  ..  551,102  458,171 

Arkansas  Democrat-*  .  967,643  989,475 

tArkansas  Democrat-S  409,756  359,014 


Grand  Total  .  3,477,195  3,417,309 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  6.420,874  5,926.647 

Times-S  .  4,191,520  3,117,596 

Herald  Examiner-e  _  1,406,126  1,694,375 

Herald  E>aminer-S  ...  542,704  548,240 


Herald-m 

Herald-S 

N*ws-e 


1968  1967 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

JSStar-e  .  2,722,787  2,565,645 

Gazette-m  .  1,452,234  1,479,961 

La  Pr*sse-e  .  3,096,487  2,842,455 


Grand  Total  .  7,271.508  6,888,061 

NOTE:  Star-e  includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage. 


LONG  REACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  2,539,009  2,343,759 

(Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  .  920.443  814,436 

Press  Telegram-e  .  2,214,243  2,343,759 


Grand  Total  .  5.673,695  5.501.954 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Independent-m  1968  —  2,539,009  includes 
259,960  lines;  1967—2,343,759  includes  249.- 
724  lines.  Press  Telegram-e  1968 — 2,214,243 
includes  259,960  lines;  1967—2.343,759  in¬ 
cludes  249,724  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  5,392,115  5,295,123 


LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  1,147,086  1,097,020 

•Sun-S  .  476,061  433,133 


Grand  Total  .  1.623.147  1,530,153 


LYNN.  MASS. 

.  919,674  951,168 


Grand  Total  .  1,387,506  1,245,535 

NOTE:  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  the  following  Monday 
Union  Leader. 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,660,860  2,401,101 
Commercial  Appeal-S  1,282,311  994,405 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,666,630  1,529,065 


Grand  Total  .  5.609,801  4,924,571 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Press-Scimitar-e  1968 — 1,666,630  includes 
70,539  lines:  1967-1,529,065  includes  52,071 
lines. 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

.  5,252,205  5,052.573 

.  2.654.958  2,069,778 

.  1,953,303  1,776,072 


Grand  Total  .  9,860,466  8,898,423 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Herald-m  1968-5,252,205  includes  143,756 
lines;  1967—5.052.573  includes  123,726  lines. 
Herald-S  1968—2,654,958  includes  108,066 
lines-  1967—2.069,778  includes  64,992  lines. 
News-e  1968—1.953,303  includes  50,400 
lines-  1967—1.776.072  includes  50,400  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  7,129,973  6,512,024 


MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

Record*  .  872,228  766,125 


MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-*  .  1,267,745  1,108,517 

Star-m  .  1,206,532  1,057,462 

•Star-S  .  509,473  436,987 


Grand  Total  .  2,983,750  2,602,966 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2,130,739  1.973.325 

Tennessean-m  .  2,117,949  2,007,752 

Tennessean-S  .  1,002,719  830,668 


Grand  Total  .  5,251,407  4,811,745 


LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  _  2,628,282  2.563,499 

Newsday  Nassau-e  _  2,763,833  2,731,624 


Grand  Total  .  4,658,209  4.189,373 

NOTE:  Journal  Courier-m  I  Register-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 


Grand  Totall  .  7,038,853  6.489.346 


Grand  Total  . 12,561,224  11,286,^ 

NOTE:  Herald-Examiner  did  not  publish 
December  16  and  23,  1967  due  to  strike 
conditions. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times-m  1968—6,420,874  includes  870,064 
lines;  1967—5,926,647  includes  720,197  lines. 
Times-S  1968—4,191,520  includes  1,658,389 
lines;  1967  —  3,117,596  includes  1,114,734 
lines. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  3,764,991  3,638,905 

Times-S  .  3,589,882  3,169,407 

News-m  .  2,524,262  2,468,914 

News-S  2,295,662  2.014.156 

Post-e  .  1,505,530  1,359,849 


Grand  Total  . 13,680,327  12,651,231 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-m  1968—2.524,262  includes  985,782 
lines;  1967  —  2,468,914  includes  1,056,094 
lines.  News-S  1968—2,295,662  includes  I,- 
270,334  lines;  1967-2,014,156  includes  I.- 
203,508  lines. 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,020,185  894,893 

•News-S  .  367,321  350.642 


NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO- 
LA  PRESNA).  N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  .  376,532  332,091 
El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  .  1 10,014  98,856 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  I,M9,322  1,385,685 

Journal-*  .  3,512,966  3,525,567 

fJournal-S  .  2,047,685  1,600,772 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,932,618  1,679,174 

Star-*  .  3,211,652  2.994,387 

tTribun*-S  .  1,862,816  1,408,292 


NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  1,372,437  1,344,825 


Grand  Total  .  7,007,086  6,081 .853 

NOTE:'  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Star-*  I96»-3,21 1,652  includes  539,056  lines; 
1967—2,994.387  includes  478,925  lines. 


MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  991,300  897,066 

IBee-S  .  357,695  282,089 


NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Oklahoman-m  1968—1,683,223  includes  208,- 
948  lines;  1967—1,626,096  includes  209,522 
lines.  Times-*  196^1,598,442  includes  210,- 
718  lines;  1967—1,406.467  includes  150,586 
lines. 

1968  1967 

OMAHA.  NEIR. 

World-H*rald-d  .  1,870.901  1,785,320 

World-Herald-S  .  1,252,979  955,499 


Grand  Total  .  3,123,880  2.740.819 


ORLANDO.  FLA. 

S*ntin*l-m  .  2,679,885  2,891,719 

§Santinel-S  .  1,190,206  1,130,100 

Star-e  .  2,413,658  2.608.895 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  ....  1,228,097  1,061,235 

Register-e  .  1,950,812  1,922,234 

Reoister-S  .  1,372,180  1,080,323 

Register  8  Journal- 

Courier-sat  .  107,120  125,581 


Grand  Total  .  6,283,749  6,630,714 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sentinel-m  1968—2,679,885  includes  537.301 
lines;  1967-2,891.719  includes  703,025  lines. 
Sentinel  s  1968-1,190,206  includes  242,993 
lines;  1967 — 1,130,100  includes  385,777  lines. 
Star-*  1968—2,413,658  includes  407,874 
lines;  1967-2.608,895  includes  572,795 
lines. 


PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

Times  *  .  1,961,692  1,994,817 


PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,067,566  1.024,204 

(Independent- 

Star  News-S  .  451,874  401,424 

Independent-m  .  895,459  935,390 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,809,063  3,713,214 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,400,656  1,095,860 

States  a  Item-e  .  1,829,134  1,680,272 


Grand  Total  .  2.414.899  2,361,018 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  980,181  962,546 


PEORIA.  lU. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  l,7M.28S  1,797,665 
(Journal  Star-S  .  862,389  705,991 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-*  .  2,793,053  2,761,149 

tBulletin-S  . 1,375,564  1,074,761 

Inquirer-m  .  2,410,516  2,213,138 

lnquir*r-S  .  2,482,721  2,020,527 

News-e  .  1,151,810  1,031,434 


NEW  YORK  (9UEENS).  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ,.  1,458,454  1,420,472 
t(Long  Island  Pres$-S  .  914,618  789,343 


...  2,373,072  2,209,815 


Grand  Total  . 10,213,664  9,101,009 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Bulletin-*  1968—2,793,053  includes  582,671 
lines;  1967-2,761,149  includes  472,747  lines. 
Bull*tin-S  1968—1,375,564  includes  536,896 
lines;  1967—1.074,761  includes  304,352  lines. 
Inquirer-m  1968—2,410,516  includes  250,421 
lines;  1967 — 2,213,138  includes  289,^3  lines. 
Inquirer-S  1968—2,482,721  includes  694,376 
lines;  1967-2,020,527  includes  507,172  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  486,546  430,947 


NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

News-e  .  1,034,055  994,517 


NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Pr*ss-m  .  1,714,007  1,598,913 

(Pr*s$-S  .  720,591  576.252 

fimes-Herald-e  .  1,474,652  1,340,892 


Grand  Total  .  3,909,250  3,516,057 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-  .  1,146,009  1,194,709 

•Gazette-S  .  499,140  418,895 


Grand  Total  .  1,645,149  1,613,604 


NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Star-e  .  1,885,246  1,848,795 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2.719,902  2,674,447 

fVirginian-Pilot  & 

Star-S  .  1,254,618  1,035,091 


1968  |h, 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF.  ' 
Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1,967,365  186964 

(PressEnterprise-S  _  627,510  Win 


Grand  Total  .  2,594,875  2.368  64 

NOTE;  Enterprise-m  &  Press-*  soij  j, 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  En- 
t*rprise-m  is  shown.  ' 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included- 
Press-Enterprise  1968 — 1.967,365  includei 
21,507  lines;  Press-Enterprise  1967—18696*1 
includes  21,644  lines. 


ROCHESTER. 
Democrat  R 

Chronicl*-m  . 

(Democrat  t 

Chronicl*-S  . 

•Times-Union-e  . 


ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (Sea  Note)  .  1,727,552  1,600  708 

Star-S  .  823,307  8O3!l07 


Grand  Total  .  2,550,859  2,403  8IS 

NOTE:  Star-m  &  Register-R*public-e 
sold_  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one  ’ 
edition — Star-m — is  shown.  Star-m  pub- 
lished  five  week  days  only,  excludino  I 
Monday.  i 


PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-*'  .  1,022,886  1,015,928 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Be*-e  .  2,533,318  2,407,311 

§B«*S  .  986,772  800,92) 

Union-m  .  1,218,374  1,0^881 

•Union-S  .  390.954  233  SB 


Grand  Total .  2,616,674  2,503,656 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  t  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  on* 
edition — Journal  Star-a — is  shown. 


Grand  Total  .  5,129,418  4,534,681 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ...  1,747,717  1.602.7(1 

tGlobe-Democrat-w*  569,688  584,58 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,591,529  2,548,57i 

(Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,941,424  l,460,7B 


Grand  Total  .  6,850,358  6, 196.511 1 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includeo;  I 
Glob*-Democrat-m  1968—1,747,717  include > 
266,053  lines;  1967—1,602.706  includes  24S 
274  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1968—2,59152) 
includes  220,254  lines;  1967— 2.548.571' » 
eludes  273,223  lines. 

NOTE;  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Pr*ss-m  .  1,144,526  1,156,75 

(Pioneer  Press-S  .  1,103,679  929,15)  ;  Cl 

Dispatch-e  .  2,278,486  2.275,«  i 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  3,212,703  3,278,965 

Republic-S  .  1,317,168  1.064.506 

Gazette-e  .  3,193,233  3,179,302 


Grand  Total  .  4,526,691  4,361,39'  * 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  include 
Dispatch-*  1968—2,278,486  includes  392,SB 
lines;  1967 — 2,275,481  includes  308,397  linn 


Grand  Total  .  7,723,104  7.522,773 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  Il  Sun-Tel.-m  1,708.454  1,619,772 

Press-e  .  2,451.442  2,424,200 

tPress-S  .  1,421,989  1,196,783 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Times-m  .  2.944.459  2,435>1! 

(Times-S  .  1,195,035  (50,)k 

Tndependant-e  .  1,635,636  l,23l.7ii 


Grand  Total  .  5,581,885  5,240,755 


PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 

Courier-News-a  .  1,520,626  1,312,907 


PONTIAC.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,449,456  2,430,214 


Grand  Total  .  5,775,130  4,718^1 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  incluM 
Times-m  1968—2,944,459  includes  3I9,K 
lines;  1967 — 2,635,623  includes  268,268  liee 
Times-S  1968 — 1,195,035  includes  III.A 
lines;  1967 — 850,906  includes  61,792  lines. 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  3,085,118  3,173,630 

(Oregonian-S  .  1,329,575  1,083,116 

Oregon  Journal-e  _  893,936  868,035 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribun*-m  .  2,541,469  2,410,8 

|Tribun*-S  .  1,042,027  8I4,K 

Deseret  News-e  .  2.496,385  2.3KS 


2,496,385  2.334,H 


6,079,881  5,5598 


Grand  Total  .  5,859,766  5,558,333 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Ledger-Star-e  1968—1,885,246  includes  417,- 
688  lines;  1967 — 1,848,795  includes  417,899 
lines.  Virginian-Pilot-m  1968 — 2,719,902  in¬ 
cludes  426,386  lines:  1967—2,674,447  in¬ 
cludes  466,648  lines.  Virginian-Pilot  &  Star- 
S  1968—1,254,618  includes  207,993  lines; 
1967-1,035.091  includes  200,224  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  5,308,629  5,124,781  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included;  Expr*ss-m  .  2,574,285  2,115,8 

Oregon  Journal-*  1968 — 893,936  includes  tExpress-N*ws-S  .  1,199,179  '888,18 

72,703  lines;  1967 — 368,035  includes  53,877  Express-News-sat  .  349^8^  311,1)1 


^®®^^®^BICE,  R,  I.  61  Tnht-S  I'uzc'czx  ”'oat'« 

. .H!  WJt  mtS 


News-*  .  2,557,440  1, 9753* 

Liqht-e  .  2,564,019  2,171,411 


Journal-m  .  2,018,801  1,973,832 

tJournal-S  .  1,566,394  1,254.779 


185,767  20738 


OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,542,623  2,525,316 

(Tribune-S  .  1,097,891  859,789 


QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,221,396 


I,!»66,3y4  l,Z54.//y  Grand  Total  . 10,656,070  8,577,» 

c  aix  c  ziz  laz  ..  note.  Express-m,  News-e  &  Lighte  psk 
5,629.416  5,313,143  5  ^ 


SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 


3,640,514  3,385,105 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,683,223  1,626,096 

Oklahoman-S  .  771,310  631,593 

Times-e  .  1,598,442  1,406.467 


NOTE:  Patriot  ledger-*  1968— 1,221,396  f""-"’  ; . . .  2,075,733  2,052,® 

lines  includes  21,5??  lines  of  Part  Run  §Sun-Telegram-S  .  8?0,?87  620, tt 

Advertising.  _  .  . 

.......x.  Total  .  2,966.720  2,681,31! 

READING.  PA.  NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  incluiM: 

Eagle  (See  Note)  -  1,584.656  1,492,597  Sun-m  1968— 2,075,733  includes  101.021  line 

(Eagl*-S  .  729,208  549,757  1967—2,052,557  includes  79,533  lines;  SuivS 


Grand  Total  . .  2,313,864  2,042,354  628,826  includes  3(>,424  lines 


Grand  Total  .  1,348,995  1.179,155  Grand  Total  .  4,052,975  3,664,156 


NOTE:  Eagle-*  R  Times-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  Linage  of  on*  edition  Eagle-e 
is  shown. 


NOTE:  Sun-m  R  felegram-e,  are  sold  k 
combination.  Linage  of  on*  edition,  Sun-n 
is  shown. 
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I9&8  I9i7 
SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

n-ion-iti  .  2.185.694  2.199.090 

sJ'ton"  .  1.294.597  1.078.345 

Iribun. .  .  2.884.313 


Grand  Total 


6.464.219  6.161,748 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

rhronicle-m  .  2.312.549  2.170.509 

E.aminer%  .  2.361.797  2.174.590 

Ixaminer  8  ChronicU-S  1.221.626  1.068. 161 

Grand  Total  .  5.895.972  5.413.260 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Marcurv-m  ..  . .  3.713.328  3.550.411 

.  3.729.428  3.489.820 

f§Morcury-Naw$-S  -  1.201.073  904.633 

Grand  Total  .  8.643.829  .7.W.8M 

note-  Part  run  advartismq  includtd; 
Mtrcurv-m  1968—3.713.326  includes  224,647 
lines;  I W— 3,550.411  includes  233,556  lines. 
Newse  1968—3.729,428  includes  22f647 
lines;  1967—3,489.620  includes  233.556  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  1,524,683  1,481,868 

SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

Grand  Total  .  3.942,659  3,5l0,0n 

NOTE:  Reqister-e  &  Reqister-m  sold  only 
in  combination.  Linaqe  of  one  edition, 
Raqister-a,  is  shown. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.  _ 

Gaiette-m  .  1.659,837  1,602,711 

•Unron  Star-i  ! .  1.076:028  I.2I5.05I 

Grand  Total  .  2.735,865  2,817,762 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelliqencer-m  .2,052,890  1.8^.381 
|Post-lntelliqencer-S  822,142  ^-^*7 


T.mes-e 

T!mes-S  . 

Grand  Total  . . . 


3,028,790  2,785,313 
1,340,300  1,132,170 

7.244.122  6,422,321 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1.118,976  I,I48,3»8 

Tirnes-m  .  1,611.190  1.701,543 

Timis-S  .  873,501  601,873 

Grand  Total  . 3,603,667  3.451.764 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune*e  .  1,713,581  1,735.530 

Tribune*S  .  830,513  755,860 

Grand  Total  .  2,544,094  2,491,390 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  930,076  954,768 

tSpoke$man-Review-S  738,392  586,906 

Chronicle-e  .  1.134,051  1,090,047 

Grand  Total  .  2,802,519  2,631,721 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record>e  .  1,816,516  1,811,103 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Harald-Journal.e  .  2,039,  W6  1,923,662 

§Herald-American-S  ...  865,932  795,487 

Post  Standard-m  .  I,0M,6I8  1,092,013 

Grand  Total  .  3,970,056  3,811,162 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  2,I9I,U2  2,115,360 

News-Tribune-S  .  805,457  716,099 

Grand  Total  .  2,997,139  2,831,459 


TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrat-a  .  930,624 

Democrat-S  .  528,399 


1968  1967 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Eveninq  Times-a  .  1,354,580  1,296,135 

•Times  Advertiser-S  ..  886,981  748,077 

Trantonian-m  .  1,057,126  1,033,995 

Grand  Total  .  3,298,687  3,078,207 

NOTE:  Timas-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (Sea  Note)  ...  1.384.825  1.404,234 
NOTE;  Racord-m  &  Times-Racord-a  sold 
in  combination.  Linaqe  of  one  edition, 
Record-m,  is  shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribuna-a  .  2,173,171  2,207,238 

World-m  .  2,168,221  2,240,994 

World-S  .  949,716  787,687 


UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  822,713  773,670 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-a  ..  1,020,284  959,600 

•Observer  Dispatch-S..  555,467  566,389 

Prass-m  .  .  1,461,952  1,408,162 

Grand  Total  .  3,037,703  2,934,151 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-e  .  1,220,120  1,334,101 

Post-m  .  4,112,284  3,952,094 

iPost-S  .  1,950,001  1,626,240 

Star-a  .  2,403,769  2,541,400 

tStar-S  .  1,188,885  844,922 

Grand  Total  . 10,875,059  10.298.757 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Amarican-e  .  1,608,183  1,441,043 

Republican-S  .  712,707  659,654 

Grand  Total  .  2,320,890  2,100.697 

NOTE:  American-e  S  Republican-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linaqe  of  Amarican-e 
only  is  shown. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA 

Couriar-a  .  1,231,2' 0  . 

•Couriar-S  .  504,138 

Grand  Total  .  1,735,398 

NOTE:  Courier-a  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 


WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,331,239  . 

Times-e  .  1,965,341 

§Post-Timas-S  .  1,092,985  . 


I9i8  1967 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator -a  .  2,093.919  1,981.938 

iVindicator-S  .  1,262,183  1,018,305 

Grand  Total  .  3,356,102  3,000,243 


Grand  Total  5,389,565  . 

NOTE:  Timas-e  publish^  5  days  a  week 
only. 

WESTCHESTER'ROCKLAND  GROUP, 

N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-a  ..  1,163,124  1,010,270 
Mount  Vernon  Arqus-e  1,270,403  1,105,896 
New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  ....  1,245,954  1,109,463 
Ossininq  Citiien- 

Raqister-e  .  1,181,889  1,068,884 


Peekskill  Star-e 


943,414  935,167 


Grand  Total  .  1,459,023  . 

TAMPA  FLA 

Tribune-m  .  2,771,583  2,502,193 

tTribune-S  .  1,140,985  942,414 

Times-e  .  2,124,344  1,759,554 

Grand  Total  .  6,036,912  5,204,161 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
Tribune-m  1960-2,771,583  includes  204,834 
lines;  1967-2,502,193  includes  128.757  lines. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  688.425  607,175 

Blade-e  .  2,248,219  2,236,360 

Blade-S  .  1,258,985  901,854 

Grand  Total  .  4,195,629  3,745,389 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  t  Mail-m  .  1,423,800  1.498.122 

^tTelaqram-a  .  2,518,780  2,355,720 

Star-e  .  2,940,900  2,615,436 

Grand  Total  .  6,883,480  6,469,278 

NOTE:  Taleqram-e  includes  Weekend 
Maqazine  linaqe,  and  5tar-a  ft  Globa  ft 
Mail-m  include  lotoqravura  section  linaqe. 

EDITOR  Be  PUBLISHER  I 


Port  Chaster  Itam-e  ..  1,292,191  1,130,287 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  1,123,594  992.358 

Yonkers  Herald 

5tatesman-e  .  1,453,195  1,333,915 

White  Plains  Reporter 
Dispatch-e  1,594,030  1,417,172 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  1,409,135  1,164,803 

Grand  Total  . 12,676,929  11,268,215 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eaqie-m  .  2,165,093  2,149,097 

Beacon-a  .  869,334  1,086,022 

tEaqIe  ft  Beacon-S  . . .  760,072  618,419 

Grand  Total  .  3,794,499  3,853,538 

NOTE;  Baacon-e  published  5  days  a 
week  only.  Effective  July  13^  1968. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
EaqIe-m  1968 — 2,165,093  includes  50,499 
lines;  1967 — 2,149,097  includes  36,270  lines. 
Beacon-a  I9M  —  869,334  includes  I4,0M 
lines.  Eaqia  ft  Beacon-S  1968—760,072  in¬ 
cludes  11,220  lines;  1967 — 618,419  includes 
9,555  lines. 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 

News-Herald-e  .  995,661  . 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Teleqram-S  .  914,793  704,390 

Teleqram-m  .  961,110  1,101,242 

GazeHe-e  .  1,134,832  1,323,868 

Grand  Total  .  3,010.735  3,129,500 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
Telaqram-m  1968—961,110  Includes  46,479 
lines;  1967 — 1,101,242  includes  98,633  lines. 
GazeHa-a  1968—1,134,832  includes  46,313 
lines;  1967 — 1,323,868  includes  95,755  lines. 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED  ( 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-e  .  631,232  496,524 

American-News-S  .  275,394  273,420 

Grand  Total  .  906,626  769,944  I 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,496,222  1,438,766 

APPLETON-mmiAH-MKNASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  .  1,246,854  1,253,252 

Post-Crescent-S  .  471,226  462,196 

Grand  Total  .  1.718,080  1,715.448  | 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 

Pantaqraph-AII  Oay-S  1.664.516  1,455,412 
NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEKLY  linaqe  not  in¬ 
cluded  either  year.  ^ 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Prass-m  .  1,220,722  1,190,035 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

Public  Opinion-a  .  944,419  738,430 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

GazeHe-m  1,209,978  1,401,554 

Mail-e  .  1,304,436  1,405,978 

Gazette  Mail-S  .  553,966  447,930 

Grand  Total  .  3.068,380  3,255,462 

NOTE:  Above  fiqures  do  not  include 
PARADE  maqazine  and  pre-printed  insert 
sections. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gazette-o  .  1,217,257  1,140,138 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TEX. 

Caller-m  1,927,282  1,913,898 

Times-e  1,823,066  1,779,274 

Caller-Times-S  686,168  497,224 

Grand  Total  4,436,516  4,190,396 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  ft 

Times-Star-e  .  846,804  787,360 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-Times-e  .  1,365,252  1,245,552 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Timas-Democrat-m  _  1,117,732  1,090,418 

Times-Democrat-e  .  1,499,708  1,329,958 

Times-Damocrat-S  .  708,148  647,528 

Grand  Total  .  3,325,588  3,067,904 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e  .  809,624  770,018 

News-Journal-S  .  248,248  221,249 

Journal-m  .  901,156  894,716 

Grand  Total  1,959,028  1,885,983 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,325,552  1,252,623 

FORT  MYERS.  FLA. 

News-Prass-mS  .  1,822,827  1,645,636 

GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sun-eS  ex  sat  .  1,331,162  1,086,596 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  .  1,100,470  1,080,030 

HAGERSTOWN.  MD. 

Herald-m  .  1,311,835  1,237,152 

Mail-e  .  1,313,109  1,214,192 

Grand  Total  .  2,624,944  2,451,344 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,454,152  1,533,000 

Patriot-News-S  .  718,872  659.400 

Grand  Total  .  2,173,024  2,192,400 

NOTE:  Patriot-Naws-S  does  not  include 
PARADE  linaqe. 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advartisar-e  .  1,061,736  1,098,603 

Harald-Dispatch-m  _  850,896  1,173,054 

Herald  Dispatch 

ft  Advertiser-sat  _  213,301  . 

Herald-Advertisar-S  449,411  389  050 

Grand  Total  .  2,575,344  2,660,707 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Arqus-e  .  1,445,556  1.354,346 

Dispatch-e  .  1,572,830  1,514.100 


1968  1967 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

.  1,299.186  1.354.010 

Times-S  .  •611,725  •516,234 

I?**'  .  1,910,911  1.870.244 

NOTE:  •Includes  PARADE. 

_  HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Capt  Coda  Standard* 

Times-e  . .  787,416  662,116 

Capa  Cod  Standard* 

Times-S  .  130,998  146.104 


Grand  Total 


918,414  808,220 


,  JOHNSON  CITY,  TENN. 

Press-Chronicle-d  .  661,206  639,450 

Prass-Chronicle-S  .  441,613  420,259 

G^nd  Total  1,102,819  1,059.709 

NOTE:  Includes  43,229  lines  (1968);  41- 
545  lines  (1967)  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

^  JOPLIN.  MO. 

®  .  61,369  66.136 

.  24,757  22,631 

.  49,240  52,402 

Grand  Total  .  135,366  141,169 

KENNEWICK.PASCO^UeNUNO,  WASH. 

Tn-City-Herald-e  826,042  853,944 

Tn-City-Herald-S  .  341,369  337,337 

Total  .  1,167,411  1. 191.281 

^^NOTE;  Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEK- 

KENOSHA.  Wise. 

N«ws-e  .  1.477.644  1,498.560 

„  KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  1,186,374  1.078.098 

KOKOMO.  IND. 

1,200,848  1.202.408 
Tribune-S  .  394,510  311,732 

Total  .  1,595,358  1,514,140 

include  43,229  lines 
(j968):  41.478  lines  (1967);  FAMILY  WEEK- 

LAKELAND.  FLA. 

Ledqar-e  S  ft  sat  m  .  1,437.730  1,370,124 

LANCASTER.  PA. 

New  Era-e,  Intelliqancar 
Journal-m  1,503,279  1,314,540 

Nhws-S  .  483,926  406,215 

,  1.987.205  1.720.755 

ILY  wiEK^r*’^  not  include  FAM- 

LA  SALLE.  ILL. 

News-Tribune-e  .  964,412  861,710 

LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Stnf-'n.  .  1.205.608  1,290,478 

Journal-e  .  1,170,068  1,231  916 

Journal  ft  Star-S  .  490,077  427,658 

Grand  Total  2.899,158  2.975.930 

Includes  PARADE  33,405  lines  (1968):  2S.- 
878  lines  (1967). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  ft  Journal-e  598,486  638,260 

LORAIN.  OHIO 

Journal-e  .  1,517,124  1,768,585 

Journal-S  .  355,292  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,872,416  1,768,585 

LOUISVILU.  KY. 

Couriar-Journal-m  _  1,782,405  1,639,290 

Courier-Journal  ft 

Times-S  .  1.374.035  1,060,102 

Times-e  .  2,205,502  2,200,751 

Grand  Total  .......  5.361.942  4,900,143 

NOTE;  Above  linaqe  is  actual  linaqe 
converted  to  B-column  basis.  ROP  display 
is  published  on  6-column  basis  and  classi¬ 
fied  on  9-column  basis. 

MADISON.  Wise. 

Capital  Times-a  .  1,842,484  1,682,821 

State  Journal-m  .  1,836,674  1,726.725 

State  Journal-S  .  *708,176  •684,376 

Grand  Total  . 4,387,334  4.093.922 

NOTE;  *lncludas  PARADE  30,527  lines 
(1968);  23.632  lines  (1967). 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m  .  1.161.734  1. 131,424 

Journal-e  .  1,027,460  969.290 


Grand  Total  . . 


2,189,194  2,100,714 


for  February  8,  1969 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Times  Hera  Id-Record-m  1,175,132  991,704 


1967 


1968 

1967 

MONROE, 

LA. 

World-m 

1,214.326 

1,117,895 

1,179,383 

1,083,349 

World-S 

451,661 

404,440 

Grand  Total  .  . . 

2.845.370 

2,605,684 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

558,135 

587,921 

Oominion-News-m  . 

558.135 

587,921 

Dominion-Post-S  . 

272,913 

243,621 

Grand  Total 

1,389,183 

1,419,463 

NOTE:  Dom.-Post-S 

includes 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

NEWARK.  OHIO 

Advocate-e  . 

1,431,122 

1,456,154 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standdrd-Times>e  ...  . 

787.416 

662.116 

Standard-TImes-S  . 

130,998 

146,104 

Grand  Total  . 

918,414 

808,220 

NEW  BRITAIN, 

,  CONN. 

Herald-e  . . 

1.079,336 

1,044,758 

NEW  LONDON 

.  CONN. 

Day-e  . 

1,413,590 

1,247,876 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  . 

1,143,065 

919,079 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

Telegraph-e  . 

675,556 

673,876 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e 

1,392,288 

1,413,108 

Standard-Examiner-S  . . 

•599,186 

’529,612 

Grand  Total 

1,991,474 

1,942,720 

NOTE:  ’Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  43.- 

064  lines  (1968);  61.460 

lines  (1967), 

OIL  CITY.  FRANKLIN.  PA. 

Darrick-m  . 

698,932 

731,890 

Naws-Herald^e  . . 

598,825 

612,205 

Grand  Total  . 

1 ,297,757 

1.344,095 

ONEONTA, 

N.  Y. 

Star-m  . 

611,646 

583,114 

PADUCAH 

.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  . 

895,510 

895,734 

Sun-Democrat-S  . 

388,752 

305,886 

Grand  Total  . 

1,284,262 

1,201,620 

PINE  BLUFF 

,  ARK. 

CommerciaUa  . 

836,626 

818,664 

Commercial-S  . 

295,246 

227,780 

Grand  Total  . 

1,131,872 

1.046,444 

NOTE;  Does  not  include  43,232  lines 

FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD. 

MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e  . 

1,233,806 

1.168,608 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Prets-Republican-m 

829,500 

725,774 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 

Union-Gaiette-e  . 

311,752 

285,502 

PORTLAND 

.  ME. 

Press  Herald-m  . 

967,977 

937,725 

Express-e  . 

864,782 

859.641 

Telegram-S  . 

576,041 

496,836 

Grand  Total  . 

2,408,800 

2,294,202 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  . 

1,414,434 

1,368.318 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-e  . 

1,292,735 

1,237,708 

Journal-S  . 

’708,627 

’658,577 

Grand  Total  2.001,362  1,896,285 

NOTE;  ’Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  43.- 
399  lines  (1968);  41,205  lines  (1967). 


QUINCY, 

Herald-Whig-e  . 

Herald-Whiq-S  . 

lU. 

1,226,162 

1,000,370 

Grand  Total  . 

RAPID  CITY 

.  S.  D. 

Journal-e  . 

876,036 

854,098 

Journal-S  . 

359,898 

384,580 

Grand  Total  . 

1,235,934 

1,238,678 

RENO.  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

1,010,772 

1,057,365 

Journal-S 

526,974 

387,310 

Gaxette-e  . 

1,182,300 

1,274,896 

Grand  Total  . 

2,720,046 

2,719,570 

RICHMOND 

i,  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m  . 

1 .822,427 

1,842,921 

News  Leader-e  . 

2,008,817 

1,834,184 

Times-Dispatch-S  . 

1.252,629 

1,027,551 

Grand  Total  . 

5,083,873 

4,704,656 

1968 

1967 

RUTLAND 

.  VT. 

Herald-m  . 

767,841 

791,500 

SALEM, 

ORE. 

Statesman-m 

1,438.650 

1,305,237 

Statesman-S 

470,105 

294,625 

Capital  Journal-e 

1,671,6(5 

1,407,993 

Grand  Total 

3,580,420 

3,007,855 

SALISBURY, 

,  N.  C. 

Post-e 

837,830 

869,344 

Post-S 

385,994 

379,274 

Grand  Total  . 

1,223,824 

1.248.618 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press^e 

1,658,496 

1,621,466 

News-Press-S . 

538,692 

488,663 

Gand  Total  . 

2,197,188 

2,110,129 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus- Leader-e 

1 ,043,798 

1,011,346 

Argus-Leader-S  . 

435,316 

340,928 

Grand  Total 

1,479.114 

1,352,274 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono  Record>m 

653,366 

630,714 

SUPERIOR, 

Wise. 

Telegram-e 

587.006 

584,360 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star-m 

1,044,960 

1,031,366 

Tribune-e 

1,135,078 

1,081,678 

Tribune-Star-S  . 

.  769,342 

593,474 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,949,380 

2,706,718 

TOPEKA, 

KANS. 

CapitaUm  . . , 

1,356,670 

1,426,712 

State  Journal-e  . 

972,286 

1.169.322 

Capital- Journal’S 

586,446 

396,550 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,915,402 

2,992,584 

TUCSON. 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

.  1.958.660 

2,011,254 

Star-S  . 

634,340 

592,617 

Citizen-e  . 

.  2,329,964 

2,341,115 

Grand  Total  . 

4,922,964 

4,944,986 

NOTE:  Star-S  includes  PARADE. 

VICTORIA.  TEXAS 

Advocate-m  .  819,728  705,670 

Advocate-S  .  206,696  183,960 


Grand  Total  .  1,026,424  889,630 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  . 1.759.702  1,573,880 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
News-Journal-tne  .  2,452,846  2,142,386 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 


Journal-m  . 

...  1,602,202 

1,579,578 

Sentinel-e  . 

...  1,458,100 

1,451,870 

Journal-Sentinel-S 

. . .  757,470 

634,424 

Grand  Total  . .  . . 

...  3,817,772 

3,665,872 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  1. 

Call.e  . 

. . .  966  806 

1,055,027 

CANADA 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  . 

...  2,425,321 

2,310,460 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-e  . 

...  2,492,642 

2,288,685 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 

Recerd-e  .  1,939,061  1,885,935 


LETHIRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  828,368  778,395 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  2,082,703  2,129,942 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugqet-e  .  777.318  701,215 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Citiien-e  .  2,274,543  2,121,507 

Le  Droit-e  .  1,283,017  1,166,889 

QUEBEC.  QUE. 

Le  Soleil-e  .  2,211,021  1,989,871 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1,531,706  1,475,624 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-e  .  1,254,140  1,099,763 

SIDNEY.  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Cape  Breton  Fost-e  ...  1,067,248  1,040,937 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-e  .  2,662,687  2.418,441 

Province-nn  .  1,391,325  1,242,254 

NOTE:  Sun-e  includes  WEEKEND  MAG¬ 
AZINE  31,162  lines  1968);  57,096  lines 
(l»67). 


WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  1,657,773  1,647,735 

Free  Press-e  .  2,371,503  2,007,249 


A.L.S.  REPORTS 


BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Teleqram-m  .  755,697  654,813 

Telegraph-S  .  370,310  325,580 


Grand  Total  .  1,126,007  980,393 

Telegraph-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
43.049  lines  (1968);  40,206  lines  (19(7). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 


COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  . 1,567,741  1,532,987 

State-S  .  836,840  639,070 

Record-e  .  1,538,009  1,362,152 


Grand  Total  .  3,942,680  3,534,209 

State-S  includes  THIS  WEEK  25.047  lines 
(1968):  20.924  lines  (1967). 

PASSAIC.  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  1,318,727  1,219,287 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

News-e  .  1,436,721  1,447.907 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  630,384  613,369 

Scrantonian-S  .  819,292  623,872 

Times-e  .  1,278,127  1,232,301 

Times-S  .  318,575  248,091 


Grand  Total  3,046,378  2,717,633 

Scrantonian-S  inucludts  PARADE  32,789 
lines  (1968);  24,084  lines  (1967).  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  Times-S  includes  43,049  lines 
(1968);  39,356  lines  (1967), 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m  711,989  613,139 

Times-Leader-e  .  1,382,288  1,313,960 

Independent-S  .  739,104  721,582 


Grand  Total  2,833,381  2,648,681 

Independent-S  includes  PARADE  32,709 
tines  (1968);  FAMILY  WEEKLY  39.696  lines 
(1967). 


Newsprint  usage  up 
despite  strike  loss 

U.  S.  newsprint  consumption 
in  1968  set  a  new  i-ecord  for  the 
seventh  consecutive  year  even 
though  210,000  tons  were  lost 
due  to  newspaper  strikes. 

Consumption  reached  9,243, 
968  tons  in  1968  compared  with 
9,148,998  tons  in  1967,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1.0%.  Without  strikes 
consumption  would  have  in¬ 
creased  approximately  3%  over 
last  year,  the  .\merican  news¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
said. 

In  1968  newspapers  reporting 
to  .ANP.A  consumed  7,025,416 
tons,  an  increase  of  1.7%  over 
1967.  The  newspapers  consumed 
76%  of  total  estimated  U.  S. 
newsprint  consumption  in  1968 
compared  to  75.5%  in  1967. 

ANP.\  newsprint  consumption 
statistics  are  based  on  a  con¬ 
stant  yardstick  of  525  daily 
newspapers.  In  December  1968 
ANP.A.  reporting  newspapers 
used  629,824  tons  or  7.4%  more 
than  the  586,665  tons  in  De¬ 
cember  1967. 

The  average  stocks  of  news¬ 
print  for  all  daily  newspapers 
reporting  to  the  AN  PA  at  end 
of  December  1968  were  25  days’ 
supply  on  hand  and  6  days’ 
supply  in  transit. 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — (52  Cities  Report) 


Cla.ssificatioii 

1968 

1967 

Gain/ 

Loss% 

•E&P 

Index 

Retail  (Including 

Dept.  Store) 

December  . 

207,485,000 

186,414,000 

111.3 

115.0 

November  .... 

185,010,000 

189,503,000 

97.6 

107.3 

Year  to  date  . . 

1,917,404,000 

1,897,081,000 

101.1 

108.7 

Department  Stores 

December 

69,648,000 

64,996,000 

107.2 

108.5 

November  ... 

61,367,000 

67,924,000 

90.3 

96.7 

Year  to  date 

625,691,000 

657,266,000 

95.2 

100.8 

General 

December . 

24,164,000 

22,205,000 

108.8 

105.6 

November  ... 

32,535,000 

28,719,000 

113.3 

111.6 

Year  to  date 

296,134,000 

297,106,000 

99.7 

100.4 

Automotive 

December 

9,327,000 

9,188,000 

101.5 

101.6 

November 

13,079,000 

13,867,000 

94.3 

95.1 

Year  to  date 

170,958,000 

158,506,000 

107.9 

103.7 

Financial 

December . 

7,110,000 

5,634,000 

126.2 

131.8 

November  ... 

6,195,000 

5,302,000 

116.8 

120.6 

Year  to  date  . . 

72,838,000 

66,943,000 

108.8 

112.7 

Total  Display 

December 

248,086,000 

223,441,000 

111.0 

113.9 

November  .... 

236,819,000 

237,391,000 

99.8 

107.4 

Year  to  date  .  . 

2,457,334,000 

2,419,636,000 

101.6 

107.4 

Classified 

December . 

67,900,000 

59,761,000 

113.6 

116.0 

November  .... 

79,044,000 

68,428,000 

115.5 

117.6 

Year  to  date 

923,724,000 

878,114,000 

105.2 

110.2 

Total  Advertising 

December . 

315,986,000 

283,202,000 

111.6 

114.4 

November  .... 

315,863,000 

305,819,000 

103.3 

109.8 

Year  to  date  .  . 

3,381,058,000 

3,297,750,000 

102.5 

108.1 

*The  E&P  Index  it  an  ayerate  of  the  past  five  years. 
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‘ Lassie'  to  make 
bow  in  newspaper 
strip  in  April 

After  more  than  12  years  of 
being  a  favorite  “personality” 
with  television  viewers,  Lassie 
has  been  cast  in  a  new  role. 
Beginning  April  7,  the  famous 
collie  will  l)e  the  star  of  a  daily 
comic  strip  from  Columbia 
Features. 

“We  decided  it  was  alwut  time 
that  Lassie  should  l)ecome  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  newspapers,”  said  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomas,  executive  editor  of 
Columbia  Features.  “After  sev¬ 
eral  months  of  negotiations,  we 
convinced  her  ‘owners’  that 
Lassie  deser\’ed  a  break  and  that 
newspaper  readers  would  readily 
accept  and  enjoy  her  day-to-day 
adventures.” 

The  strip  will  l)e  written  and 
illustrated  by  John  Celardo,  who, 
a’ith  his  wife  and  two  teen-age 
laughters,  lives  on  Staten 
Island.  Celardo  until  recently 
worked  on  the  “Tarzan”  strip 
for  a  numlier  of  years. 

The  “Lassie”  stories  will  in¬ 
clude  sequences  set  against  a 
background  of  wildlife  refuges. 

Thomas  said  copy  and  art  are 
checked  by  a  board  of  authori¬ 
ties  from  the  U.  S.  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  prior  to  release. 

The  Wrather  Corporation, 
owner  of  the  Lassie  name  and 
character,  has  also  licensed  the 
Campbell  Soup  Company  to  mar¬ 
ket  a  Lassie-label  dog  food. 

• 

Fully  writes  column 
from  Washin^on  now 

Andrew  Tully  will  distribute 
his  political  commentary  col¬ 
umn  from  Washington,  begin¬ 
ning  Februar>'  17.  Tully’s  con¬ 
tract  with  Bell-McClure  Syndi¬ 
cate,  for  which  he  wrote  “Na¬ 
tional  Whirligig”  for  the  past 
6ve  years,  has  expired.  He  is  re¬ 
naming  his  column  “Capital 
Fare.” 

“The  new  distribution  sys¬ 
tem,”  says  Tully,  “will  cut  at 
least  two  days  from  the  time  lag 
between  production  of  the  col¬ 
umn  and  its  publication.” 

• 

\ews  quiz  moderator 

George  Herman,  who  has  been 
based  in  Washington,  for  CBS 
•Vews  since  1953,  has  been  named 
the  moderator  of  “Face  the  Na¬ 
tion,”  the  interview  series  broad- 
ast  Sundays.  Herman  has  been 
with  CBS  News  since  1944  and 
luring  his  careei-  has  been  chief 
of  the  Far  East  Bureau  (1951- 
53)  and  White  House  corre¬ 
spondent  (1953-56). 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 
DECEMBER  &  YEAR  1968-1967 


( 14  City  Total— 6 

and  7  Day  Basis)  Media 

DECEMBER 

1968  vs  1967 

Records 

YEAR 

1968  vs  1967 

GENERAL 

% 

*/.  of 

% 

%  of  1 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

.  —  2.1 

16.8 

—  7.2 

7.7 

Foods  . 

—  3.6 

8.4 

—  5.5 

9.2 

Baby  Foods  . 

+  31.3 

0.2 

—  12.1 

0.1 

Baking  Products  . 

—  38.2 

0.4 

+  2.4 

0.8 

Beverages  . 

—  31.8 

l.l 

—  6.9 

1.4 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

—  19.6 

0.2 

-  8.9 

0.3 

Condiments  . 

-I-  60.1 

0.7 

—  0.6 

0.9 

Dairy  Products  . 

—  II. 1 

1.0 

—  6.6 

1.2 

Frozen  Foods  . 

—  6.8 

1.2 

+  0.3 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish . 

+  37.9 

l.l 

—  8.7 

0.9 

Industrial  . 

-1-  70.2 

2.6 

+  26.2 

2.0 

Insurance  . 

-I-  13.7 

1.3 

+  21.2 

1.8 

Medical  . 

+  74.0 

1.3 

+  4.7 

1.2 

Public  Utilities  . 

-  14.2 

2.9 

—  12.9 

3.0 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

•f  5.8 

10.4 

—  2.1 

9.8 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  .  . . . 

-h  28.1 

4.5 

—  11.9 

2.6 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 
SuppI . 

+  41.9 

2.4 

+  1.6 

0.9 

Tobacco  . 

—  33.0 

1.5 

+  18.8 

2.1 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

+  133.7 

3.1 

+  24.3 

1.9 

Dentifrices  . 

+455.5 

0.6 

+  27.5 

0.4 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

+  93.1 

0.9 

+  50.9 

0.4 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics . 

+  82.2 

0.9 

+  14.0 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

—  1.0 

0.0 

—  29.5 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

+  31.0 

lO.I 

+  7.2 

11.6 

Airways  . 

+  34.2 

6.5 

+  7.4 

8.0 

Bus  Lines  . 

+  56.9 

0.3 

-  0.5 

0.4 

Railroads  . 

—  55.0 

0.3 

—  26.8 

0.4 

Steamships  . 

+  46.3 

l.l 

+  12.9 

1.2 

Tours  . 

+  70.0 

1.7 

+  21.2 

1.5 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

+  5.1 

1.0 

-  6.9 

1.5 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 
Gasolines  &  Oils . 

.  +  28.7 

l.l 

—  3.8 

1.5 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

.  —  26.2 

6.2 

+  9.3 

13.7 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

.  +  15.7 

1.9 

+  22.7 

3.0 

Trucks  ft  Tractors  . 

+  21.5 

0.4 

-  0.7 

0.4 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORD 

CITIES— DECEMBER  ft 

YEAR 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

.  +  8.8 

72.2 

—  0.3 

63.4 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  +  1.5 

27.8 

+  7.9 

36.6 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  +  6.7 

100.0 

+  2.5 

100.0 

Senator  and  aide 
to  write  column 

Beginning  April  6,  Columbia 
Features  Inc.,  will  offer  “Con¬ 
sumer  Protection,”  a  column  by 
U.  S.  Senator  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson  and  Jean  Carper,  who  co¬ 
authored  the  book.  The  Dark 
Side  of  the  MarketpUice.  The 
feature  for  once-a-week  publi¬ 
cation  will  consist  of  two  parts 
—  a  600-word  commentary  on 
business  practices  of  question¬ 
able  nature  and  telling  how  the 
consumer  can  guard  against  be¬ 
coming  the  victim  of  fraud  and 
injustices;  and  a  shorter  “Con¬ 
sumer  Forum”  of  questions  and 
answers  based  on  letters  from 
readers. 

Magnuson’s  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
Jean  Carper  is  a  former  member 
of  his  staff  who  is  a  writer  and 
investigator. 

The  first  two  releases  are 
headed  “Vicious  Contracts  Cheat 
Millions,”  and  “Watch  Out  for 
Auto-Repair  Gyps.” 


McClelland  syndicate 
readies  new  features 

The  Ross  Allen  McClelland 
Features,  with  headquarters  at 
Sacramento,  is  launching  its 
first  feature  March  1).  It  is  a 
six-  a-week  series  of  humorour 
haikus,  under  the  caption  “The 
Haiku-ku’s  Nest”.  It  is  by  var¬ 
ious  authors,  including  Ethel  Ja¬ 
cobson. 

In  preparation  is  a  three- 
time-a-week  column  by  Melvin 
M.  Belli,  on  “The  Law  Was 
Made  for  Man”. 

Also  in  preparation  is  a  300- 
word  gad-fly  column  by  Irene 
Hickman,  assessor  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  County  who  recently  took 
the  California  Constitution  lit¬ 
erally  and  assessed  property  at 
100%  of  market  value. 


Andrew  Tully’s  reader-stirring 
column  now  distributing  direct 
from  Washington.  Write,  wire, 
phone  collect:  Andrew  Tully, 
2104  48th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  n.  r.  20007. 


NITED 
FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 

MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
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MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
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STELLA 
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Upgrading  journalism 
studies  comes  slowly 


By  Jeff  Valentine 

CoLLKGE  Park,  Md. 

Dr.  Ray  E.  Hiebert,  just  fin¬ 
ishing  his  first  year  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
would  like  to  institute  a  “new 
concept  in  graduate  studies”  at 
the  school,  but  he  is  finding  the 
10-step  procedure  for  approval 
a  formidable  hurdle. 

When  Hiebert  came  to  the 
32,000-student  university,  he  had 
hoped  to  institute  a  graduate 
program  that  “would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Washington  po¬ 
litical  arena  in  combining  a 
journalism  major  with  study  in 
government  and  politics.”  At 
that  time,  he  saw  such  an  ad¬ 
vanced  program  beginning  as 
soon  as  the  fall  of  1970. 

He  has  had  to  revise  those 
plans  somewhat,  however,  as  he 
discovered  the  tangle  of  red  tape 
that  ties  up  such  a  plan  at  the 
University.  Hiebert  pointed  out 
that  a  plan  for  graduate  studies 
would  have  to  gain  the  approval, 
in  turn,  of: 

•  The  departmental  commit¬ 
tee  which  drafted  the  proposals ; 

•  The  departmental  faculty; 

•  The  curriculum  committee 
of  the  college  which  administers 
the  journalism  department; 

•  The  faculty  of  the  college; 

•  The  curriculum  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Faculty  Senate; 

•  The  entire  electorate  of  the 
University  Faculty  Senate; 

•  The  Vicepresident  for  Acad¬ 
emic  Affairs; 

•  University  President  Wil¬ 
son  H.  Elkins; 

•  The  University  Board  of 
Regents,  and 

•  The  Governor  of  Maryland. 

The  proposal  for  a  graduate 

studies  program  could  conceiv- 


Bonnie  Brothers 


ably  be  killed  by  dissenting  votes 
at  any  of  the  steps  along  the 
way.  “I  think  we  will  have  to 
stick  with  improvements  in  the 
undergraduate  level  right  now,” 
Hieliert  said.  “But  a  graduate 
program  would  l)e  nice.” 

Faculty-student  ratio 

Hiebert  sees  the  key  to  im¬ 
provement  to  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment  at  the  University  as 
dependent  upon  the  faculty. 
Since  he  had  assumed  his  present 
role  after  being  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism,  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  and  Broadcasting 
at  American  University,  Hie- 
l)ert’s  chief  ambition  has  been 
reducing  the  critical  faculty- 
student  ratio  which  he  found 
stifling  the  department.  The 
faculty  has  nearly  doubled  in 
the  past  year  as  he  fought  to 
reduce  the  faculty-student  ratio 
from  45.5-to  1  to  a  more  favor¬ 
able  ratio  of  tbout  30  to  1.  Since 
1966,  the  number  of  journalism 
majors  has  risen  from  237  to 
384. 

Hiel)ert  has  been  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  by  adding  five  full¬ 
time  instructors  to  the  six  now 
employed  by  the  department.  At 
the  same  time,  two  additional 
part-time  instructors  have  been 
hired  to  go  along  with  the  two 
part-timers  teaching  when  Hie- 
l)ert  first  came  to  the  University. 

Curriculum  revamped 

Even  if  his  hopes  for  a  unique, 
experimental  graduate  school  of 
journalism  have  been  thwarted, 
Hiebert  has  proceeded  with 
changes  in  the  journalism  cur¬ 
riculum  at  Maryland.  The  ad¬ 
vanced  reporting  course  was 
radically  revamped.  Last  fall. 


DR.  RAY  E.  HIEBERT,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  has 
been  seeking  to  bring  broad,  new 
changes  to  the  school. 

six  University  journalism  jun¬ 
iors  and  seniors  covered  the  na¬ 
tional  capital  for  newspapers  in 
the  Maryland-Delaware  Press 
Association.  The  students  com¬ 
prised  the  vanguard  class  of 
what  has  l)een  called  the  “D.C. 
Correspondent  Program.”  Their 
bylined,  local-angle  stories  were 
published  regularly  in  12  news¬ 
papers  which  ranged  in  size 
from  the  133,000  combined  cir¬ 
culation  Wilmington  (Dela.) 
Xeu'ft  Journal  to  the  3,350-cir¬ 
culation  weekly  Stevensville, 
.Maryland  Bay  Times. 

Another  course,  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  government,  taught  by 
Hiebert  himself,  has  also  under¬ 
gone  changes.  The  course  now 
covers  interaction  between  the 
pi-ess  and  government.  Hiebert, 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


When  we  reported  on  the  need  for  a  cleanup 
of  an  unsightly  area  as  we  did  on  one  occasion, 
we  angered  a  landowner.  But  action  followed. 
When  we  reported  on  some  of  the  concerns 
about  the  city’s  hiring  of  an  engineering  firm, 
some  questions  were  answered.  We  report 
scholastic  achievement  and  other  complimen¬ 
tary  things  about  teenagers  in  greater  propor¬ 
tions  than  their  brushes  with  the  law.  But 
few  parents  or  teens  would  agree  with  that. 
Nevertheless,  our  studies  have  shown  this  is 
so.  We  let  people  know  what  is  happening  in 
the  county  road  program,  the  welfare  program 
and  in  public  works.  No  other  medium  does 


the  same  for  Spencer  and  the  surrounding 
community.  We  do  it  because  it’s  our  job  and 
because  we  are  willing  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility. 

We  aren’t  afraid  of  controversy.  We  wel¬ 
come  it.  Not  because  it’s  good  for  readership 
but  simply  because  it  means  a  full  exploration 
of  the  facts. 

Much  of  what  I  have  told  you  today  is  a 
fairly  new  concept  of  newspapering  in  Spencer. 
A  few  people  are  having  a  hard  time  getting 
used  to  it.  But  I  know  I  can  speak  for  the 
publisher  when  I  say  that  the  community  is 
slowly  but  surely  coming  around.  We  will  not 
beg  for  community  respect.  But  we  will  work 
very  hard  to  deserve  it. 

Because  of  this  philosophy,  those  of  us  at  the 
Daily  Reporter  have  long  since  become  im¬ 
mune  to  insult  and  a  certain  amount  of  social 
ostracism.  Even  so,  we  keep  on  trying. 


who  earned  a  doctorate  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Civilization  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  said  he  would  also  like 
to  institute  a  foreign  language 
requirement.  Presently,  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  is  the  only 
University  department  which 
does  not  require  training  in  a 
foreign  language.  “Why  should 
journalism  be  alone  in  not  re¬ 
quiring  a  foreign  language?  he 
asked.  “To  the  journalist,  his 
whole  function  is  communication. 
In  my  mind,  I  think  that  in¬ 
cludes  other  languages.”  How¬ 
ever,  he  sees  such  a  curriculum 
change  several  years  away. 

• 

San  Quentin  News 
best  prison  paper 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

The  Sail  Que  itin  News  of 
California  State  Prison  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  Charles  C. 
Clayton  Award  and  three  first 
place  individual  awards  to  staff 
members  in  the  fourth  annual 
.American  Penal  Press  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  department  of 
journalism  at  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

Top  award  in  the  contest,  for 
excellence,  is  named  for  Charles 
C.  Clayton,  SIU  professor  of 
journalism,  who  was  the  first 
man  to  teach  a  regular  journal¬ 
ism  course  behind  prison  walls. 
The  winning  publication’s  editor 
is  John  Showalter. 

Individual  awards  to  the  San 
Quentin  News  staff  went  to 
Showalter  for  the  best  news 
story;  Bill  Lewhon  for  l)est  pic¬ 
ture  series  and  Don  Nivens  for 
best  sports  story. 

Winners  of  the  three  sweep- 
stakes  awards  were:  Echo, 
Texas  Department  of  Correc¬ 
tions,  edited  by  Bill  White,  best 
printed ;  A  ngolite,  Louisiana 
State  Penitentiary,  edited  by 
Jim  D’Artois  and  Tommy  Tarr, 
l)est  mimeographed  newspaper; 
and  Time,  Statesville  Vocational 
School,  Illinois  State  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  edited  by  Joe  H.  Milani 
and  R.  Lee  Ostorne,  best  maga¬ 
zine. 

First  place  winners  in  other 
categories,  chosen  from  595  en¬ 
tries,  were: 

Editorial:  H.  Jack  Griswold, 
Lake  Shore  Outlook,  Indiana 
State  Prison,  Michigan  City, 

Feature:  “The  Real  Issue  of 
Crime  Reporting,”  Don  Ruther¬ 
ford,  Colorado  State  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  Canon  City. 

Column:  “The  Frying  Pan,” 
Fredde  M.  Wilson,  Marion  Cor¬ 
rectional  Institute,  Marion,  Ohio. 

Fiction:  “Crap  Game,”  Jack 
Lampson,  Presidio,  Iowa  State 
Penitentiary,  Fort  Madison. 

Art:  For  magazine  covers, 
Leon  (Pasquale)  Williams, 
Marion  Correctional  Institute, 
Marion,  Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL  W  ORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


When  in  Rome 

The  ability  to  read — or  even  to  figure  out — Roman 
numbers  larger  than,  say,  X  (for  ten)  is  now  possessed 
by  so  few  that  their  use  may  be  considered  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  obscure.  There  was  a  time  when  the  year  of 
copyright  of  books  was  often  given  in  this  manner,  but 
that  practice  has  now  happily  been  abandoned  in  favor 
of  the  Arabic  numbers  everyone  can  read. 

Roman  numerals  continue  to  be  used  ceremonially, 
however,  for  cornerstones  and  often  to  indicate  the 
volume  number  of  periodicals.  (The  number  is 
changed  annually,  by  some  publications  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  by  others  on  the  anniversary  date  of 
their  establishment.) 

The  New  Haven  Courier- Journal,  confronted  a  few 
years  ago  by  its  191st  year  of  publication,  had  to  con¬ 
sult  a  classical  scholar  at  Yale  before  it  could  decide 
whether  to  give  the  volume  number  in  the  classical 
style  (CXCI)  or  the  early  Roman  style  (CLXXXXI). 
An  office  boy  who  asked  why  not  just  use  191  and  for¬ 
get  the  whole  thing  was  told,  according  to  one  account, 
to  shut  up.  That  may  have  been  an  example,  of  which 
many  more  significant  ones  could  be  cited,  of  hide¬ 
bound  tradition  speaking  to  a  public  that  wants  and 
deserves  a  fighting  chance  to  understand  what  it  is 
reading.  Habit  and  the  reluctance  to  change  or  even 
examine  it  play  an  astonishingly  large  role  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing. 

If  Roman  numerals  must  lie  used,  as  for  example  in 
draft  classifications  (I-A,  II-S),  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  one  is  represented  by  the  capital  I,  not  by 
the  Arabic  numeral  1.  Often  such  impossible  mixtures 
as  Xll  are  seen  in  both  typescript  and  printed  mate¬ 
rial. 

Wayward  Words 

Rustic  has  acquired  a  specialized  sense  in  the  lingo 
of  Western  real  estate  dealers  and,  perforce,  of  their 
customers.  To  them,  a  rustic  home  is  not  one  charm¬ 
ingly  countrified,  but  one  having  wood  facing,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  stucco  or  brick.  Although  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  one  observer  several  years  ago  that  this 
usage  was  spreading  to  the  East,  neither  of  the  two 
unabridged  dictionaries  that  have  been  published  since 
then,  Random  House  and  Webster  III,  gives  it. 

4>  *  * 

In  a  column  some  time  ago  I  used  the  comparative 

form  oftener,  which  brought  me  a  comment  from  a 
reader  to  the  effect  that  more  often  is  preferred.  Pre¬ 
ferred,  I  wondered,  by  whom,  and  I  embarked  on  search 
of  the  authorities  on  usage,  none  of  whom  had  any¬ 
thing  to  offer  on  this  subject  except  Partridge,  who 
says,  “oftener,  oftenest  are,  by  current  regarded  as  no 
less  correct  than  more  often  and  most  often."  {Usage 
and  Abusage,  1942). 

*  *  * 

“A  few  law’givers,  themselves,  call  it  the  biggest 
boondoggle  in  Washington  history.”  Commas  around 
reflexive  pronouns  (those  ending  in  -self  or  selves: 
myself,  yourself,  yourselves,  himself,  herself,  our¬ 
selves,  themselves)  are  wrong.  The  reason,  if  you  must 
have  the  grammar  of  it,  is  that  the  reflexives  are 
close,  or  restrictive,  modifiers. 
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AN  EDITOR  TALKS  TO  EDITORS 


Editor 


YOU  and  The 
Trucking  Industry 


This  is  the  fifteenth  in  a 
series  of  comments,  under  my 
by-line,  concerning  the  truck¬ 
ing  industry.  In  the  first  I 
introducetl  both  the  concept 
and  myself.  Now,  several 
months  later,  you  may  well 
be  asking:  What  is  this  all 
about  and  w’ho  in  heck  is  this 
guy  Raw.son,  who  calls  him¬ 
self  an  editor?  Repeating 
briefly: 

The  concept  is  to  help  you 
better  understand  the  many 
faces  of  trucking,  through 
calm,  etlitorial-type  analyses. 
While  trucks  are  sometimes 
big  and  sometimes  annoying, 
they  are  totally  essential  to 
our  American  way  of  life. 
They  pay  substantial  taxes, 
have  an  enviable  safety  rec¬ 
ord,  and  the  people  who  run 
them  are  an  integral  part  of 
everj'  community.  You  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  “wish  them 
away.” 

As  for  Rawson,  I’m  editor 
of  Commercial  Car  Journal, 
an  independent  business 
magazine  serving  the  truck¬ 
ing  industry  for  many  years. 
We’re  part  of  Chilton  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  23  mag- 


Member  of 


azines  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  many  industries. 

The  second  logo — ATA 
Foundation,  Inc. — represents 
a  group  of  allied  industry 
leaders,  also  committed  to 
improved  understanding  of 
the  trucking  industry.  Not  as 
an  official  spokesman,  but  as 
an  ardent  supporter,  my 
magazine  and  I  are  proud  to 
be  part  of  that  group. 

During  the  months  that 
this  series  has  been  running, 
I’ve  tried  to  explain  some  of 
the  “why  fors”  of  trucking. 
We’ve  talked  frankly  about 
such  subjects  as  traffic  con¬ 
gestion,  newspaper  headlines 
(sometimes  slanted)  and  pig¬ 
gyback  (often  viewed  as  a 
false  panacea).  I’ve  tried  to 
point  out  why  trucks  are  so 
essential — even  to  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  newspapers. 

Underlining  both  past  and 
future  issues  of  this  series  is 
a  common  goal ;  a  modest 
purpose.  It  is  the  hope  that  in 
general  news  columns  and 
particularly  in  editorials  you 
will  achieve  a  balanced  point 
of  view  that  is  essential  to 
objective  journalism. 


^tOUWDATlOW 

American  Trucking  Industry 
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Success 


It’s  not  as  complicated  as  it  looks. 

The  new  Linofilm  Super-Quick  (SQ  in  our  formula) 
is  unique  among  photocomposing  equipment. 
Only  the  Wide-Range  Super-Quick  offers  you  an 
optical  system  permitting  each  font  in  the  machine 
to  be  used  for  same  size  composition,  enlarged 
to  twice  size,  or  to  four  times  the  point  size  of  the  grid. 
This  means  that  twelve  different  sizes  are  available  from 
a  four-grid  complement.  Each  grid  contains  two  fonts, 
for  a  total  of  eight  type  faces  under  tape  control,  and 

_  I  all  four  grids  can  be  changed  in  less  than 

fVI  1 1 a  minute.  You  won’t  find  that  feature  in 
.  any  competitive  phototypesetting  machine. 
With  all  this,  you  get  up  to  40  lines  a  minute, 
high  typographic  quality  and  a  matchless  selection 
of  faces  from  the  Mergenthaler  type  library. 

Now  you  know  why  we  named  it  Super-Quick. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation, 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  N.Y. 
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echanical  Conference ...  in 


[otll  work  flow 
i  proofing  cost 

Whitelaw,  composing 
assistant  foreman  at  the 
U“)i  (Ont.)  Siu'ctutor,  gave 
eport: 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

you  i)ro(iucing  high-speed 
g  and  fast  paste-up  and 
it  l)og  down  at  the  proof- 
itagc  ?  Are  you  seeing  your 
Pfroom  getting  behind  in  i)ro- 
n  work  because  they  were 
ip  in  the  proofing  system 
>ur  ads?  We  eliminate<l 
))roblems  and  now  produce 
-page  proof  at  a  cost  of 
•ach 

Pnm  our  experience  in  the 
composition  field  we  have 
that  i)erhaps  the  most 
tant  procedure  is  the  or- 
piation  of  a  flow  of  work 
dispatch  to  mark  up,  to 
l^ard,  to  paste  up,  to  proof 
and  stores,  to  correction 
Pk  ami  to  engraving. 

We  had  a  serious  stumbling 
k  and  this  was  a  i)roofing 
kod  much  slower  than  hot 
kal.  the  method  of  making 
positives  and  proofing  by 
=  diazo  copy  method. 

System  is  eliuiiged 

I",  the  old  method  as  our 
;p-up  men  completed  ads 
kfd  the  completed  paste-up 
the  darkroom  man  to  make 
n  positives?.  When  there  were 
•  ml  ads  ready  for  proofing 
would  take  them  into  the 
^room  and  run  off  a  batch  of 
positives  which  meant  a 
ling-in  process,  a  tray  de- 
ping  process,  a  drying  proc- 
and  then  when  the  auto  pos- 
e  was  completed,  the  feeding 
the  auto  positive  one  at  a 
p  through  a  proofing  ma- 
ip.  Each  .shift  this  machine 
dll  i-equire  setting  up  and 
ng  developer  and  each  even- 
a  clean  uj) — TIME! 

This  meant  a  batch  of  proofs 
to  our  ))roof  room  at  once 
to  the  stores  at  once  instead 
an  even  flow,  and  during  all 
'  time  a  man  was  tied  up 
rking  on  these  auto  positives 
i  proofs  in  our  «lark  room. 
i"e  bought  a  Blaming  400 
y  board  printer,  a  machine 
it  requires  no  venting,  no 
kioiim,  no  plumbing.  It  util- 
>  an  electrastactic  dry  copy 
ipss.  It  produces  all  past-up 
ail,  does  not  gray  off  and 
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halftone  values  are  produced  as 
well  as  the  original. 

Now  our  method  of  proofing 
is  simjily  this — as  each  jiaste-up 
man  completes  an  ad  he  inserts 
the  paste-up  into  the  copy  board, 
moves  around  to  the  dispenser 
pushing  a  button  for  the  width 
of  paper  and  feeds  the  paper 
into  the  machine  and  waits  ap¬ 
proximately  12  .seconds  for  the 
finished  proof  to  be  delivered 
into  the  proofing  tray.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  print  reaches  the  re¬ 
ceiving  tray  the  next  copy  is  fed 
and  on  its  way.  The  jiaper  sup- 
1)1  ied  by  Bruning  is  coated  with 
zinc  oxi<le  resin  compound. 

The  finished  print,  highly 
legible  and  permanent,  is  de¬ 
livered  ready  for  immediate  use. 

The  daily  maintenance  carried 
out  by  our  technician  consists  of 
cleaning  the  bias  wire  which 
takes  just  a  few  minutes.  This  is 
to  remove  stray  powder  toner 
particles  from  the  background 
of  the  copy. 

We  are  pulling  approximately 
2,000  ))roofs  per  week  at  an 
average.  We  have  freed  our 
darkroom  of  their  most  onerous 
task,  providing  them  with  much 
more  time  for  valuable  and 
money-making  production  work. 
In  fact,  we  feel  in  our  operation 
of  two  shifts  in  photo-composi¬ 
tion  this  machine  is  saving  us  a 
man  per  shift  in  time  and  work- 
ffow. 

Computerized  typeset 
begins  with  markup 

Part  of  a  report  given  by  Al¬ 
lan  Hamish,  composing  room 
foi-eman  at  the  Kttkonio  (Ind.) 
T  rihiine: 

*  *  * 

The  Kokomo  Tribune  has  a 
ciirulation  of  30,000  daily  and 
averages  36  pages  7  days  a 
week.  We  employ  28  joumey- 
men  printers  and  ,5  apprentices. 
We  changed  from  hot  metal 
September  3,  1967. 

We  use  two  Meigenthaler 
High  Speed  Photo  Units  with  a 
C.  T.  R.  Conversion  Unit  to 
process  6  level  tape.  We  also 
have  two  Linofilm  Quicks  an«l 
one  Compugraphic  for  setting 
straight  matter.  The  keypunch 
machines  are  Star  Autoperf. 
The  computer  is  the  l.B.M.  11.30. 


If  all  the  straight  matter  copy 
and  ad  copy  were  punched  for  an 
entire  day  the  computer  could 
generate  our  entire  production 
in  two  hours. 

Good  layout  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  essential.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  lies  with  the  ad- 
mark-up  man.  Since  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  offset  and  computeriza¬ 
tion,  the  ad  mark-up  man’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  has  tripled.  This  is 
mainly  because  he  decides  what 
type,  leading,  fomat,  will  it 
fit  a  given  space  and  how  big  to 
make  the  type. 

Qualification  fur  job 

The  qualifications  of  a  good 
mark-up  man  for  offset  and 
computerized  type  mark-up  are 
as  follows: 

A.  A  gooil  working  knowledge 
of  the  typesetting  machine 
is  mainly  the  film  advance 
and  how  it  operates.  Know 
the  shortest  way  a  line  is  set, 
the  grids  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  sizes,  and  the  easiest 
way  to  keep  the  machine 
ninning. 

B.  Si)end  some  time  learning  to 
set  ads  on  the  keypunch  ma¬ 
chine.  Using  your  own  mark¬ 
up,  this  enables  the  mark-up 
man  to  learn  first-hand  the 
best  kind  of  mark-up  instruc¬ 
tions  to  read.  Most  important 
to  keep  clarity  in  the  utmost. 
This  enables  him  to  learn 
what  the  operators  neeil  in 
the  way  of  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  to  set  the  ad  as  marked 
on  the  copy. 

C.  Having  a  goo<l  sense  of  type 
balance  is  pasting  up  the  ad 
from  the  machine  and  being 
.sure  the  type  and  sizes  will 
fit  into  the  space  the  mark¬ 
up  man  has  designated.  Also 
having  the  unique  ability  to 
picture  the  ad  in  one’s  mind 
while  marking  it  up. 

D.  Knowing  the  advertisers  is 
essential.  For  example,  some 
women’s  fashion  stores  like 
very  bold  ads  and  some  re¬ 
tail  stores  like  very  light. 
The  mark-up  man  has  to  look 
at  the  ad  when  marking  it  up 
and  make  this  decision  at  the 
time  of  mark-up. 

The  mark-up  is  the  heart  of 
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computer  tyi)e  setting.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  jobs 
in  any  offset  operation.  Goo<i 
mark-up  leaves  nothing  to  ques¬ 
tion  when  the  operator  starts  to 
set  the  ad.  Not  always  is  the 
operator  skilled  in  tj'pesetting. 
The  command  codes  should  tell 
everything  needed  to  set  ALL  of 
the  type  in  the  ad. 

Look  at  this  local  advertiser’s 
layout.  At  first  glance  one  would 
like  to  set  a  match  to  it.  How¬ 
ever,  on  further  study  it  starts 
to  fall  into  a  pattern.  We  see 
that  all  the  boxes  are  angled  in 
opposite  directions.  With  the 
computer  tool  calle<l  skewing 
this  job  is  made  easy.  There  are 
skewing  left  and  right,  only  a 
hyphen  (or  a  minus  to  the  com¬ 
puter)  is  the  difference. 

As  you  can  see  in  the  copy  it 
was  marked  not  only  for  the 
skewing  but  also  for  leading. 

To  show  you  the  use  of  for¬ 
mats  here  is  one  that  was  used 
to  set  an  ad  where  all  the  copy 
was  the  same.  To  set  this  ad 
without  the  use  of  a  format 
would  require  3,768  keystrokes 
for  command  codes  only.  Using 
the  format  there  were  only  372 
keystrokes  required  for  com¬ 
mand  codes.  This  is  3,406  less 
keystrokes.  However,  if  the  ad 
had  not  been  marked-up  for  a 
format  it  would  be  the  loss  of 
the  best  tool  in  computer  type¬ 
setting  and  mark-up. 

Tab  commands  used 

Here  is  another  example  of 
the  format  used  in  conjunction 
with  still  another  excellent  com¬ 
puter  tool.  This  is  called  “Tab 
Set”.  There  are  two  other  tab 
commands.  “Tab  Nunmber,”  and 
“Tab  Proportion.”  Both  of  these 
may  be  used  in  format  form. 

During  the  General  Election 
of  1968  we  set  this  to  show’  the 
readers  of  the  paper  precinct  by 
precinct  voting.  This  took  a 
minimum  of  time  to  set  with 
“Tab  set”  command  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  format. 

We  use  “Tab  number”  every 
week  during  football  season  for 
the  sports  department.  The  one 
thing  that  made  this  so  easy  was 
that  once  we  entered  the  format 
in  the  computer  it  was  there 
forever.  Unless  we  overw’rite  it 
with  another  format.  This  is 
also  true  with  any  format  en¬ 
tered  in  the  computer. 

(Continued  on  pufie  50) 
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MAGAZINES 

PRESSES:  installed,  reno¬ 
vated,  dismantled,  moved 
and  erected. 

COMPOSING  ROOM;  over- 
nite  and  weekend  moves. 
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auxiliaiy  equipment  moves 
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MAINTENANCE  and  WARE¬ 
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ice. 
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{Covtinncd  from  patje  A^)  tions.  If  the  operator  falls  be-  This  also  is  peared  to  run  at  hiul 

4bout  Ivne  storage  usually  take  the  proof  speed.  Our  punches  are  on  tit! 


About  type  storage 
aiui  correction 

This  report  was  Kiven  by 
Kenneth  Ingle,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  at  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ind.)  Herald  Telephone : 


CAPCO 


For  Efficitnt  Ntwtpaptr  Operation 


CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 


Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  CaUart  Roa<  •  Collipi  Park.  Md. 
Phont  864-7677 


back  to  the  girl  who  is  using 
the  reperforating  machine  that 
is  not  on  a  transmitter  and  she 


same  once-a-week  lubricatio- 
l)rogram  and  give  very  littl 
mechanical  trouble.  We  havt 


will  correct  and  roll  the  tape  and  broken  four  drive  belts  since  go- 


We  have  si.x  tai)e-cutting  or 
reperforating  machines  equipped 
with  transmitters  and  one  that 
isn’t.  We  have  two  rows  of  thi’ee 
machines  connecterl  to  a  belt- 
driven  conveyor  system. 

The  conveyors  are  about  40 
feet  long.  At  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
veyor  is  our  type  <lum]).  There 
are  three  different  openings  on 
each  elevator  for  the  six  ma¬ 
chines  to  deliver  their  type. 

On  our  dump  we  have  a  rack 
that  holds  various  slug  lines  al¬ 
ready  set.  We  have  a  seven-day 
paper,  so  we  list  our  galleys  by 
number  also  by  editions  or  ad¬ 
vance  copy.  The  dump  boy  will 
first  put  a  galley  number  on  the 
type  and  if  it  is  for  Sunday  this 
will  go  under  the  galley  marker. 

A  galley  rack  holds  40  two- 
column  galleys  and  200  single¬ 
column  galleys.  This  rack  is  6  ft. 
high  and  3  ft.  wide,  open  on 
both  sides  so  galleys  may  be 
shoved  in  on  one  side  and  taken 
out  on  the  other.  The  numbers 
put  on  the  galley  before  it  is 
j)roofed  correspond  with  the 
.slide  number  in  the  rack.  When 
we  get  ready  to  correct  galley 
44  we  look  for  that  number  in 
the  galley  rack,  take  out  the  gal¬ 
ley,  correct  it,  rei)roof  it  and  re¬ 
turn  it  to  the  rack.  W’hen  the 
galley  is  o.k.  we  tuni  it  around 
so  the  head  of  the  galley  will 
be  on  the  other  si<le  and  then 
the  makeup  man  knows  it  is 
ready  for  makeup. 

Our  ))roof reading  department 
is  in  the  area  of  the  <lump  so  all 
the  ]iro()f reader  has  to  do  is 
roach  behind  her  and  get  the 
proof. 

W'e  have  one  manually-op¬ 
erated  machine  to  make  correc- 


take  it  back  to  the  monitor. 

Our  four  girls  will  average 
about  10,000  lines  a  <lay.  The 
rest  of  our  average  day  of  about 
100  to  120  galleys  of  type  will 
be  made  up  of  AP  and  UPI  wire 
tape. 

Copy  is  brought  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  by  the  cojjy  girl 
and  we  have  baskets  that  the 
operators  work  out  of.  They  are 
listed  as  today’s  copy,  tomor¬ 
row’s  coi)y,  Sunday  cojjy,  a«i- 
vance  copy.  The  hea<l  jjioof- 
reader  sorts  out  the  copy  as  it 
comes  to  the  composing  room 
and  keeps  an  eye  on  what  the 
girls  are  setting. 

We  have  four  proofreaders  to 
read  our  ads  and  all  the  galleys 
of  straight  matter  and  heads. 


Input,  output  and 
iiiachiiic  maiiiteiiaiu'e 


This  rei)oii;  was  made  by 
Franklyn  R.  Zorc,  head  machin¬ 
ist  at  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  .Vcm’.s 
Sun: 


Unjustified  tape  can  l)e  sup¬ 
plied  by  any  person  ])reviously 
setting  justified  tape.  There  are 
command  codes  to  1)e  learned 
but  it’s  a  minor  item.  The  com¬ 
puter  lets  one  know  of  mistakes 
in  many  instances  and  after  a 
week  or  two,  most  operators  be¬ 
come  competent  on  input  tape. 

We  are  using  the  Star  Auto 
Perf  Model  2,  and  Fairchild 
standard  perforators.  Our  Star 
perfs  are  equipped  with  switches 
to  set  unjustified  or  justified 
tape  and  our  Fairchild  ))erfs 
have  not  been  gutte<l.  When  one 
screw  is  removed  on  the  unit 
counting  gear  and  the  space- 
hand  counting  link  in  unhooked, 
they  can  be  put  back  into  justify 
condition  in  about  two  minutes. 
In  case  of  computer  breakdown, 
we  are  able  to  conv'ert  our  ma¬ 
chines  to  ju.stified  tape  and 
spacebands  in  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes. 

We  use  the  Teletype  CX  tape 
reader  to  transmit  into  the  com¬ 
puter.  Our  shop  is  set  up  to  read 
and  transmit  at  60  characters 
per  second.  The  machine  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  110  cjjs.  This  gives  less 
wear,  heat  and  breakdown.  I 
have  had  very  few  CX  readers 
off  the  line  in  over  a  year  of  op¬ 
eration.  My  only  problem  is 
cleaning  contact  points  periodi¬ 
cally  and  a  once  a  week  lubri¬ 
cation  program. 

Our  outjjut  receiver  is  the 
Teletype  RRPE  tape  punch. 


ing  into  this  operation.  Oir 
punches  run  constantly  througl 
the  shift  and  as  yet  we  haven't 
lost  any  bearings.  When  fint 
going  into  this  system,  we  oca- 1 
sionally  lost  a  story  or  part  of  al 
story.  It  was  found  to  happen 
when  changing  tape  with  the 
l)ower  on.  We  have  in.stalled  an 
extra  (SPST)  toggle  switch  on' 
the  side  of  the  BRPE  punch  to 
operate  in  conjunction  witl 
the  tape  out  switch.  This  gives 
us  the  use  of  the  drive  power  te 
change  tape  w’ithout  receiving 
output  from  the  computer  dur¬ 
ing  the  changing  of  tape.  After 
the  tape  is  changed,  the  switcl 
is  indexed  to  off,  and  the  punct 
will  now  receive  a  computer 
story.  With  the  switch  on,  the 
computer  will  by-pass  the  BRPE 
and  send  to  the  next  one  in  se¬ 
quence. 

Our  BRPE  jeunches  ar 
mounted  on  the  side  of  our  ma¬ 
chines  al)ove  our  operating  units 
We  are  running  on  3  Monarch.', 

2  Model  C-4  Intertypes  and  1 1 
Model  F-4  Intertype  equipped 
with  Mohr-Autopositor.  All  )f 
our  TTS  linecasters  are  being 
operated  by  Fairchild  units. 

Our  basic  TTS  operation  is 
iio-spaceband-justified  composi¬ 
tion  and  is  really  a  pleasure  to 
work  with.  Assembler  squabbles 
are  d»)wn  to  a  few  and  produo 
tion  is  up  noticeably. 

The  no-spaceband  system  is  a. 


new  problem  creator,  however, 


in  different  areas  of  the  machine 
and  methods  of  maintenance. 
First  of  all  the.se  linecasters 
were  not  designed  to  operate 
without  spacebands  for  justifi¬ 
cation.  Our  shop  is  set  up  to  use 
five  different  spacings  in  the 
s))acing  set.  We  use  Channel 
Zer  o  for  our  fifth  spacing  mat. 

To  use  Channel  Zero  for  ma\ 
drop  we  went  into  an  electrical' 
solenoid  to  operate  the  drop  oil 
a  spaceband  code.  This  is  wirecl 
into  a  toggle  switch  and  can  be' 
indexed  to  on,  for  no-band  op¬ 
eration,  or  off,  for  spacebanc 
justification.  We  use  justified 
stock  market  wire  tape  so  w 
must  Ire  able  to  convert  readily 
'I'he  Channel  Zero  solenoid  ap 
plication  is  different  on  the  C4 
and  Monarch  and  .still  differea; 
on  the  Model  F-4  but  all  work 
basically  the  same. 

Some  items  to  remember  wher. 
using  no-band  systems:  You 
ne«>d  blank  spacing  in  all  five 
spacing  channels.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  when  you  go  on  the 
(('onlinurd  on  page  52) 
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R>r  top  performance 
backup  makes  the 
difference ! 


Just  as  astronauts  get  backup  from  their  teams,  stereotypers  can  count  on 
Burgess  for  backup.  Burgess  means  top  capability  all  the  way  .  .  .  research 
and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service  right  in  your 
plant.  Burgess  mats  help  you  make  a  good  impression.  Burgess  Cellulose 
Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 


MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


■a*- 


Why  buy 
your  PDP/8 
from 

G  5  / 


Because  the  key  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  computer  oper¬ 
ation  is  programming. 


C  S  /  specializes  in 
programming  to  make 
the  PDP-8  I  and  8  L  do 


C  S  /  typesetting  sys¬ 
tems  offer: 


•  Central  keyboarding  of 
hot  metal  and  photo¬ 
composition. 

•  Individually  tailored 
programs. 

o  Ad  formatting. 

•  Fewer  keystrokes. 

•  "No  bands." 

•  Butted  slugs. 

•  Wire  service  storage 
and  editing. 

•  Classified  storage  and 
update. 


C  S  /  systems  with  in- 
plant  training  in  mark¬ 
up  and  keyboarding 
have  a  built-in  expan¬ 
sion  potential  into  pay¬ 
roll,  billing,  circulation, 
mailroom  and  other 
business  applications. 


Invite  C  S  /  to  study 
your  operation  and  rec¬ 
ommend  a  computer 
system  to  satisfy  your 
individual  require¬ 
ments. 


COMPOSITION 
SYSTEMS  INC. 


325  Central  Avenue 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10606 


Mechanical  Conference — ^in  pri 


(Continued  from  pn<je  50) 
rail  for  bold  face,  you  would  get 
a  leader  print  for  en  space  or  eni 
space.  All  spacing  should  be  fig¬ 
ured  on  the  proper  relation.ship 
lietween  eni  space,  maximum 
down  to  thin  space  minimum  for 
proper  justified  appearance.  The 
channels  utilized  are  zero,  32, 
.38,  40  and  44. 

.\11  fonts  are  figured  on  a  unit 
maximum  of  18.  This  is  the 
thickness  of  your  em  space  in 
the  font  you  are  using.  The  em 
space  thickness  is  divided  by  18, 
which  gives  you  your  1  unit 
amount  in  thousandths  of  an 
inch.  Now  figure  your  spacing 
out  as  follow.s — Thin  space,  6 
units;  thin  plus,  7  units;  en 
space,  9  units;  en  space  plus,  12 
units;  and  your  em  sjjace  is  your 
18  units.  This  combination  gives 
you  the  proper  justification  by 
quad  center  and  spacing  being 
figured  by  the  computer  for  in¬ 
terword  and  letter  spacing.  If 
you  have  your  program  properly 
entered,  you  will  obtain  proper 
quad  center  justification.  A  wid¬ 
owed  line  is  programmed  to 
quad  left. 

The  Channel  Zero  solenoid  is 
basically  trouble  free.  Occa¬ 
sionally  points  on  the  Monarch 
need  to  be  cleaned,  filed  or  re¬ 
placed  on  the  Fairchild  Unit 
spaceband  operating  mechanism. 

The  most  serious  problem  in 
no-band  operation  is  build-up 
and  hairlining.  If  you  are  going 
into  no-band,  you  are  talking 
about  spacing  material  and  coat¬ 
ing  spacing  material.  The  coat¬ 
ing  solution  used  is  Dag  Disper¬ 


sion  No.  155  mixed  with  try- 
chlorethylene  at  a  ratio  of  1 
part  dag  to  6  parts  trychlor- 
ethylene.  Some  shops  use  a  7  to 
1  ratio.  The  6  to  1  builds  up 
quicker. 

Coating  of  mats  is  time  con¬ 
suming  but  very  neces.sary.  We 
dip  our  spacing  material  once 
each  shift  for  news  fonts  and 
obit  fonts  are  cos  ted  at  different 
intervals  because  of  relatively 
few  lines  per  shift.  We  carry 
two  complete  spacing  sets  for 
each  font  on  no  bands.  One  set 
is  kept  ready  to  change  at  the 
end  of  the  shift,  then  the  set  re¬ 
moved  is  taken  into  the  shop 
and  re-coated. 


w 
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Automatic  processor 
aids  engraving  shop 

Part  of  a  report  made  by  Ian 
Pittendreigh,  engraving  super¬ 
visor  at  the  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Preuu: 


Automix  Keyboards,  Inc. 


welcomes 
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Other  than  a  few  problems, 
what  has  the  automatic  proces¬ 
sor  done  for  us?  First,  we  are 
using  a  cheaper,  slower  film 
than  we  were  using  in  the  trays 
and  we  have  cut  our  exposures 
by  ‘•iOVr .  This  amounts  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  in  replacing 
camera  lights  and  in  jiroduction 
time.  Our  chemistry  co.sts  have 
been  reduced  by  .50^'!  and  our 
volume  has  increased  about  the 
same  amount. 

We  have  built  uj)  a  substan¬ 
tial  negative  and  color  sejiai'a- 
tion  supply  business  to  outside 
litho  shops  which  would  have 


been  next  to  impossible  witho 
the  processor.  We  have  I 
able  to  remove  one  man  f 
the  news  production  team 
another  has  been  transferred 
color  production.  We  alre 
had  a  small  staff  so  it  mean* 
fairly  large  saving  to  us. 

We  use  glass  screens  for  ow 
newspaper  work  and  our  totil 
exposure  time  averages  35  a» 
onds  made  up  of  three 
posures.  Our  magenta  conUet 
screen  exposure  is  12  serond, 
and  our  line  exposure  avcra 
5  seconds  at  f22.  We  ra, 
through  just  about  every  ty 
of  film  marketed  from  duplic 
ing,  through  panmasking 
commei'cial  ortho  and  panli 
We  run  fine  line  and 
screen  (up  to  300  line)  as  am 
ter  of  course. 

One  of  the  most  impo 
factors  in  setting  up  a  proc*|. 
sor  is  finding  film  and  a  chem¬ 
istry  that  are  compatible  whA 
er  they  are  by  the  same  m» 
ufacturer  or  not. 

So  much  for  compatabilH| 
We  are  in  a  new  building  aii 
the  architect  must  have  got 
ried  away  with  air  pressure. 
l)ressure  was  positive  in 
room  that  the  i)rocessor 
emptying  film  into  and  the  pre>l 
sure  was  negative  in  the  daik 
room.  This  causeel  a  reverse 
flow  through  the  machine 
caused  the  fixer  fumes  to  fl 
over  the  developer  tank,  coat 
fee<l  tray  lip  with  fixer  and 
veloper  crystals  in  about  tw 
days  and  kill  the  developer  ■ 
about  a  week.  We  cured  this  by 
equalizing  air  pressures. 

We  noticed  that  film  whiA' 
was  fed  into  the  machine  skfe 
by  side  would  come  out  up  to  OM 
inch  apart.  This  meant, 
thought,  that  some  negatives 
were  being  overdevelope<l.  We 
also  noticed  that  the  belts  in  the 
develoiser  were  loose.  The  man 
ufacturer  sent  new  belts  which 


(Continued  on  pnqe  56) 
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asktiwl^ones. 


Ask  what  inks  they  use  with  their  big  web  offset  presses  for  metropolitan  newspapers.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  they’ll  say  "U.S.  Web  Offset  Inks.”  And  not  just  the  big  ones.  Any  size  news  web 
offset  press  runs  better  and  prints  better  with  U.S.  Inks.  Because  of  their  high  quality  and  un¬ 
usual  uniformity  from  batch  to  batch.  That’s  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for 
newspapers  today.  You  get  great  on-press  performance  from  U.S.  web  offset  inks  in  black  or 
color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant.  Write  for  a  sample  kit  for¬ 
mulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 

IMited  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


It  produces  completely 
finished  stereo  piates. 

It  delivers  a  piate  every 
17  seconds. 

It  only  requires  the  push 
of  a  Dutton. 

it’s  caiied  the  ONE-17 
Caster/ Finisher. 


And  it’s  from  Hoe. 


Manufactured  in  America,  the  Hoe  One-17  assures  fast,  con¬ 
tinuous  delivery  of  stereo  plates  —  automatically.  All  that’s  re¬ 
quired  is  a  push  of  the  starting  button.  A  switch  panel  then  acti¬ 
vates  each  successive  step  of  the  process.  And  there  are  inter¬ 
locking  relays  and  emergency  switches  to  insure  complete 
safety,  as  well  as  a  counter  that  keeps  a  record  of  the  number  of 
plates  produced. 

The  One-17  also  offers  flexibility.  It  can  be  switched  from 
continuous  to  single  casting  and  back.  The  casting  and  the  fin¬ 
ishing  sections  can  be  operated  independently.  Metal  is  melted 
by  either  electricity  or  gas.  And  for  multiple  machine  installa¬ 
tions,  each  melting  pot  can  be  connected  to  a  central  pot,  with 
metal  feed  being  controlled  automatically. 

Since  the  plates  from  the  One-17  are  cast  by  the  die-cast 
principle,  they  have  greater  density  than  plates  cast  by  any  other 
method.  The  plates  thus  cast  will  not  only  have  a  denser  printing 
surface  but  also  greater  internal  strength.  And  the  One-17  main¬ 
tains  consistent  quality  by  valve-controlled  metal  circulation  be¬ 
tween  the  melting  pot  and  the  valve  housing.  It  also  maintains 
precise  metal  temperature  control  and  uniform  water  cooling. 

Finally,  the  One-17  takes  care  of  every  finishing  step— auto¬ 
matically.  The  reverse  side  of  each  plate  is  shaved,  the  bevels 
and  long  edges  are  de-burred  and  the  plate  is  water-cooled, 
blower-dried,  given  full-length  straight  underside  lock-up 
grooves  and  trimmed  to  the  exact  size.  (If  desired,  the  One-17 
can  be  purchased  without  the  milling  feature.) 


Specifications  of  the  ONE-17 

Weight  of  machine 

(without  stereotype  metal) 

26,000  lbs. 

Space  required 

20  ft.  X  10  ft. 

Melting  pot  capacity 

10,000  lbs. 

Power  requirements: 

Drive 

16  HP 

Valve  housing  and  metal 

feed  pipes 

10  KW 

Melting  pot: 

If  electrically-heated 

85  KW 

If  gas-heated 

1250cu.ft./hr. 

Water  requirements: 

Pressure  range 

70-75  Ibs./sq.  in. 

Minimum  total  quantity 

85  gals./min. 

For  the  casting  mold 

65  gals./min. 

For  the  finishing  section 

20  gals./min. 

Cross-section  diagram  of  the  ONE-17  casting  section 


1.  Metal  pot 

2.  Impeller  pump 

3.  Metal  feed  line  valve 

4.  Metal  feed  line 

5.  Valve  housing 

6.  Valve 


7.  Feed  line  valve  control 

8.  Mold 

9.  Core 

10.  Mat  lock 

11.  Crank  shaft 

12.  Drive  link 


As  you  can  see,  the  Hoe  One-17  Caster/ Finisher  is  the  ideal  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  high  volume  of  technically 
perfect  stereos  and  making  the  most  efficient  use  of  manpower. 
For  further  information,  contact  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10454. 


[m/I  fmmmm  I  outset,  we  had  on  hand  natin^c  the  nee<l  for  r 

ITITTI  yll^tilli  .HI  IfJIJlCo  «f  '‘l-‘’olo>-  <•“>•'•<‘‘1  plas-  inder. 

.  .  tie  plates.  One  set  as  produced  Now  as  to  niounti: 

(C  ontnimd  from  pane  n2)  sor  without  benefit  of  control  in  New  York  City  by  the  Na-  ca.se  of  the  New  Yc 
were  two  inches  .shorter  than  strijjs  re  developinji  time  and  tional  Electrotype  Co.,  and  the  there  were  some  very 
those  in  the  machine  and  al.so  temperature.  Depending  on  man-  other  one  was  produced  by  a  lines  drawn  on  the  p 
two  inches  shorter  than  our  ufactuier’.s  recommendations  for  Toronto  commercial  platemaker  foi'e  molding  the 
spaies.  Changing  the  belts  gave  temperature,  run  a  halftone  and  —the  Rapid  Grip  &  Batten  Co.  which  the  saddles  wei 
us  more  consistant  negative  line  grey  .scale  at  each  spee<l  We  made  a  .saddle  out  of  a  made  .scribe  lines  or 
quality  and  we  also  ha<l  to  ad-  setting  from  one  minute  to  stereo  ca.sting.  We  cast  a  plate  which  correspond  to 
just  the  sj)eed  i-ehostat  becau.se  alwut  three.  Remember  that  with  a  “hole”  or  depression  in  it  on  the  plates  so  that, 
it  was  now  out  by  10  .seconds.  poor  quality  dots  and  a  brown  large  enough  to  accommo«late  ing,  we  could  effective 
We  finally  got  into  good  con-  image  mean  under  <levelopment  the  plastic  plate.  This  was  ac-  the  plates  onto  the  s 
ti'ol  by  using  Du  Pont  control  and  poor  quality  dots  and  a  complished  by  using  a  base  of  used  a  spray  contac 
strips  plotting  the  cunes  of  the  black  image  mean  over  (level-  predetermined  height,  hot  mold-  mounting  these  plate 
developei'.  Each  developer  has  opment.  Select  a  developing  jng  a  low  shrinkage  mat,  and  Those  of  you  who 

its  own  cun’e  and  these  strips  speed  one  half  minute  slower  packing  the  depression  by  using  perimented  with  moui 
will  tell  you  exactly  where  to  than  the  brown  image  stage.  If  .sheets  of  j)acking  rather  than  tic  plates  on  a  ste 
run  the  machine.  We  now  make  this  means  your  developing  time  strips.  This  gave  us  a  leason-  probably  ran  into  son' 
our  own  strips  and  about  once  is  too  long,  rai.se  your  temi)ora-  ably  smooth,  even  surface  where  in  jdacing  the  plates 
a  week  when  we  feel  we  are  in  ture.  If  you  can  get  in  the  72-  plastic  plates  were  to  be  per  position  l)efore  t 

good  control,  nan  a  manufac-  "o  dgree  range  and  I’a  to  mount(‘d  on  the  saddle.  glue  took  hold.  It  was 

tured  .strip  to  check  on  that  minutes  time,  you  should  be  w^p  first  used  this  method  in  to  us  that  we  could  i 
fact.  (luite  happy.  the  1980’s  when  we  mounted  or-  of  opaque  artist’s  pap 

Film  should  be  dried  as  clo.se  iginal  engravings  on  magazine  the  plate  and  the  glue 

to  90  degrees  as  jjossible,  espec-  atUiesives  plates  in  this  manner.  The  ad-  ter  the  plate  was  in  p< 

ially  color  separations.  The  1  .'i’  It-  hesives  of  that  day  were  not  withdrew  the  .sheet  : 

rooms  and  the  machine  will  be  P'^^****  nearly  as  good  as  they  ara  now,  the  plate  would  come 

cooler  too.  We  run  our  diyer  at  Part  of  a  report  made  by  so  we  curved  the  engravings  in  with  the  adhesive  an( 
lO.T  and  I  was  in  a  plant  not  too  .lames  Young,  .stereotype  supei--  a  tinsmith’s  bending  machine  be  fastened  to  the  .sa 
long  ago  that  had  theirs  running  intendent  at  the  Toronto  Star:  and  fastened  them  onto  the  ever,  we  used  some  hf 

at  140.  You  couldn’t  touch  the  ♦  »  *  jilates  with  nuts  and  bolts.  wrapping  paper,  muc 

machine  and  the  film  still  wasn’t  Sj)eaking  of  experience  with  the  There  is  one  other  advantage  which  is  the  inside  \ 
dr>'.  Why  not?  My  guess  is  that  direct  printing  of  color  illustia-  in  using  the  “depression”  meth-  the  package  in  whicl 
they  are  not  keeping  the  hard-  tions  and  advertisements,  I  od.  If  the  time  comes  when  the  deliveml.  We  cut  the 
ener  level  of  their  fixer  high  might  relate  to  you  some  of  our  adverti.sers  want  4-color  illus-  per  in  strips  about 
enough.  experimental  expeiiences  with  trations  instead  of  8-color,  you  wide  which  wc  place 

One  rule  of  thumb  I  have  the  mounting  and  registering  of  can  mount  the  black  plate  with  adhesive.  Then,  by  w 

found  for  starting  up  a  |)roces-  jjlastic  plates.  live  type  around  it  thus  elimi-  one  strip  at  a  time, 


To  win  that  bet,  Beveridge  Mats,  with  their  built-in  super!* 
ority,  must  accomodate  themselves  to  your  equipment, 
personnel  and  procedures,  otherwise  the  dollar  is 
yours.  If  they  do,  it's  a  certainty  you’re  going  to  like 
the  sharper,  cleaner  reproductions  and  your  lower 
1^..  costs.  In  short,  you  will  be  a  Beveridge  Mat  Booster. 
Let’s  get  together  for  a  show  down. 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 


Newspapers 
Beveridge 
Auto-Pack 
Beveridge 
High  Speed 

Beveridge 

Multi-Cast 


Syndicates 
Beveridge 
■500"  Syndicate 
Beveridge 
Color-Pack 
Beveridge 
Premium-Bake 


New  Products  Division 

The  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
Phone  (317)  635  4391 
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allow  the  plate  to  come  in  con-  type  is  used.  There  was  a  defi-  saddle  very  satisfactorily,  and,  time  consuming  job. 

tact  with  the  adhesive  a  little  nite  tendency  toward  uneveness  an  adhesive  tape  which  gave  us  Unfortunately  some  eight  or 

at  a  time.  If  we  appeared  to  get  which  resulted  in  some  “high  a  smooth  mounting  job  which  nine  years  ago  a  few  people  had 

out  of  line,  we  did  not  have  to  spots”  in  the  plates.  It  is  our  allowed  one  of  the  plates  to  slip  a  bad  experience  with  urethane 

contend  with  the  problem  of  conclusion  that  it  is  easier  to  use  a  little.  and  bad  news  travels  fast.  Per- 

having  the  entire  plate  in  con-  tape  than  spray  cans,  and  that  haps  they  were  prematurely  in¬ 
tact  with  the  adhesive.  We  could  the  tape  gave  us  a  more  even  Urethane  rollers  troduced.  The  expected  results, 

shift  the  plate,  if  necessary,  plate.  IT  1  t  based  on  urethane  applications 

without  any  problem.  We  did  not  iiin  these  plates  on  advantages  other  fields  of  printing,  did 

The  second  set  of  plates  were  a  full  i-un.  After  the  trial  run  in  This  report  was  made  by  Gor-  not  materialize  in  the  newspa- 

of  a  black  vinyl.  It  consisted  of  which  we  ran  the  press  at  about  don  J.  Laughlin,  pressroom  fore-  per  industry', 

a  3-color  illustration,  10”  x  8”,  25,000  papers  per  hour,  we  put  man  at  the  Toronto  Telegram:  After  some  research,  I  found 

whic’  had  been  taken  from  a  two  of  the  plates  which  had  ♦  ♦  ♦  general  development  of  ure- 

large  advertisement.  There  were  been  mounted  with  the  adhesive  We  found  a  need  for  a  roller  thane  was  done  by  Fabriken 
no  register  marks,  but  as  there  tape  in  an  open  spot  on  a  press  which  would  not  swell  on  the  Farbin  Bayer  of  Germany  dur- 

were  straight  edges  all  around,  unit  in  which  we  w’ere  running  press  during  long  runs.  After  ing  World  War  II  when  basic 

we  used  dividers  and  lineil  up  a  %  roll.  We  underlaid  the  plate  four  years  of  testing,  we  have  supplies  of  rubber  were  cut  off. 

the  comers  of  the  plates.  with  a  sheet  of  newsprint  in  or-  come  to  the  decision  that  ure-  At  that  time  the  graphic  arts 

In  this  experiment,  we  useil  der  to  approximate  the  normal  thane  rollers  are  what  we  have  was  not  a  primary  interest, 
double  sided  adhesive  tape.  The  impression  on  the  plate.  After  been  looking  for.  The  properties  of  urethane 

plates  were  mounted  on  saddles  running  52,000  papers  on  each  During  this  test  period,  the  soon  were  recognized  as  being 
in  the  same  manner  as  were  the  of  the  plates  at  a  speed  of  36,-  form  rollers  were  checked  basic  requirements  of  rollers,  in 
first  set,  using  the  strips  of  000  per  hour,  one  of  the  plates  about  evei'y  three  weeks  for  the  printing  field,  and  have  been 
waxe<l  paper.  “skidde<l”  about  an  eighth  of  an  signs  of  wear  or  cutting  from  widely  accepte<l  in  Europe. 

We  concluded  that  insofar  as  inch.  The  other  one  remaine<l  as  the  press  plates.  Shore  hard-  At  the  Telegram  our  test 
the  reproduction  was  concerned,  originally  placed  on  the  saddle,  ness  tests  were  taken  before  the  rollers  were  remove<l  from  the 
the  quality  was  indeed  accept-  The  next  day  we  put  tw'o  of  day’s  pro<luction  and  after  about  press  after  4*4  years  due  to  a 

able,  but  there  was  some  con-  the  plates  which  had  been  four  hours  of  continuous  run-  bearing  failure.  At  that  time  a 

jecture  as  to  whether  or  not  the  mounted  with  the  spray  glue  on  ning,  with  veiy  little  change  in  shore  hardness  test  was  taken, 
improvement  warranted  the  ad-  the  press  in  the  same  manner  as  the  readings  from  the  origial  in-  One  of  the  rollers  had  dropped 
ditional  time  and  cost  involved,  the  taped  plates.  These  plates  stallation  of  the  rollers.  from  the  reading  of  40  to  30  on 

This  is  a  decision  which  the  ad-  ran  a  total  of  138,000  impres-  The  rollers  were  set  at  one-  one  end  of  the  roller, 

vertiser  and  the  publishers  will  sions,  or  69,000  impressions  on  half  inch  to  the  inking  drum  and  We  now  have  about  130  ure- 

have  to  make.  each  plate,  and  did  not  shift  at  %  of  an  inch  to  the  plates.  This  thane  rollers  in  our  pressroom. 

Our  experience  with  the  two  all.  setting  remained  constant  The  original  cost  compares  with 

types  of  adhesive — spray  and  So,  it  would  seem  that  we  throughout  the  test  period,  the  rubber  type  roller,  but  the 
tape — would  lead  us  to  believe  have  the  spray  adhesive  which  thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  advantages  of  not  having  to  do 
that  there  is  difficulty  in  con-  could  cause  some  problems  with  resetting  from  time  to  time,  a  expensive  maintenance  and  the 
trolling  the  amount  of  adhesive  “build-up”  in  mounting  but  necessity  with  other  types  of  lack  of  regrinding  is  a  plus, 
in  any  one  area  when  the  spray  which  held  the  plates  on  the  rollers,  which  is  a  costly  and  {Continued  on  gage  58) 


Our  new  plant  offers  highest  efficiency  in  ;i 
book  manufacturing" 

says  W.  A.  Krueger  Co.  of  their  recently  completed  facility  /  . . 

in  New  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 

This  new  220,000  sq.  ft.  plant,  the  first  step  in  a  multi-phase  growth  program 
is  designed  for  an  ultimate  facility  of  1,000,000  sq.  ft.  Designed  by: 


AlAINT 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN  INC. 
Engineers 

Boston,  Mass  (617)  262-3200 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  (704)  375-1375 


W.  A.  KRUEIGEIR.  CO.  New  Berlin.  Wisconsin/Book  Manufacturing  Plant 
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Mechanical  Conference — ^in  print 


Inserting  is  easy 
with  3-liead  machine 

This  report  was  made  by 
Mack  R.  Hall,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Newspapers  of  the  Gannett 
Group: 

m  *  * 

Rockford  Newspa pel's  recent¬ 
ly  completed  a  remodeling  and 
building  program  which  covered 
2*2  years  and  cost  $2,750,000. 
The  final  step  was  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  an  inserting  machine. 

We  publish  Iwth  morning  and 
evening.  Morning  circulation  is 
roughly  64,000  and  evening  cir¬ 
culation  is  38,000.  Our  Sunday 
morning  circulation  is  88,000, 
and  herein  lies  the  reason  for 
our  purchasing  an  inserter.  Pre¬ 
viously  our  only  method  of  in¬ 
serting  was  by  hand.  For  this 
reason  we  allowed  only  one  ad¬ 
vertising  insert  into  the  comics 
each  Sunday. 

As  you  all  know,  the  number 
of  preprinted  inserts  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly  in  the  last  few 
years.  We  had  turned  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  away  from  our  Sunday 
paper  who  wanted  inserts.  The 
advertisers’  demands  were  get¬ 
ting  greater  and  the  inserting 
machine  was  our  answer  to  these 
requests. 

The  machine  is  manufactured 
by  the  Hans  Mueller  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Ours,  model  EMIO-N,  has 
a  rated  speed  of  13,000  inserts 
per  hour. 

The  main  section  can  be  from 
a  maximum  of  12*2  deep  x  17*2 
wide.  A  minimum  of  5%  x  8*4. 
Inserts  into  this  main  section 
can  range  from  a  maximum  of 
12*2  deep  x  17*2  wide  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  4*4  X  5%.  Just  before 
Chri.stmas  we  had  one  insert 
which  was  only  4%  x  6  inches 
and  it  proved  easy  to  handle.  We 
purchased  three  inserting  heads 
with  our  machine.  You  can  add 
inserts  as  the  demands  arise.  Six 
inserts  into  the  main  section  is 


the  recommended  maximum. 

The  main  section  can  be  about 
*4  inch  thick  or  60  pages.  The 
inserts  are  all  moved  by  both 
vacuum  and  mechanical  means 
into  the  main  section. 

The  average  mailer  will  insert 
about  1,600  per  houi\  This 
would  mean  that  four  mailers 
could  insert  6,400  per  hour,  or 
five  mailers  8,000  per  hour.  This 
is  with  only  one  insert.  Should 
you  have  two  inserts  by  hand 
this  production  would  drop  to 
800  or  so  per  man  and  3,200  to 
4.000  per  hour  for  four  mailers. 
With  three  in.serts  this  would 
drop  even  lower. 

On  the  small  envelope  we  in¬ 
serted  ju.st  before  Christmas  we 
averaged  a  10,000  per  hour  net. 
I  would  say  a  good  one  insert 
net  average  would  Ix'  8,500  to 
0,000.  For  two  or  three  it  would 
drop  to  8,000  or  so  per  hour. 
This  would  still  double  the 
speed  of  inserting  by  hand. 

We  do  not  have  any  manning 
clause  in  our  contract.  We  op¬ 
erate  the  machine  with  either 
four  or  five  men.  A  minimum  of 
four  is  used  with  one  insert. 
With  two  or  three  in.serts  we  of¬ 
ten  u.se  five  men,  sometimes  four. 

On  quality  ouiitrol 
ill  stereo  material 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  a  re¬ 
port  made  by  Harry  Templar, 
mechanical  su|)erintendent,  Ca¬ 
nadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association : 

!>  *  * 

There  is  an  overwhelming 
need  for  a  constructively  criti¬ 
cal  apprai.sal  of  work  being 
turned  out  in  production  areas 
of  newspapers  if  we  intend  to 
compete  with  other  printing 
media  for  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar. 

New  equipment,  material.s, 
presses  and  even  ink  standards 
are  not  in  themselves  the  an¬ 
swer.  In  order  to  improve  our 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

William  Ginsberg — Consulting  Engineer  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE 
Herman  S.  Brandes  PE 
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Yes,  it  does  sound  ridiculous 
but  it  is  true — providing  the 
liest  of  reproduction  quality  is 
desired,  those  kind  of  tolerances 
are  extremely  necessarj'. 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not — 
stereotypers  are  historically  in 
the  old  squeeze  play.  As  produc¬ 
ers  of  duplicate  material,  everj,'- 
thing  from  dirty  printed  half-  • 
tones,  to  sinks,  to  badly  regis¬ 
tered  color  plates  is  attributed 
to  the  stereo  department.  In  a 
lot  of  cases,  unjustifiably  so. 
And  this  is  where  quality  con¬ 
trol  takes  over. 

For  instance,  let  us  look  at 
jihoto-engravings.  During  my 
years  in  the  agency  business  I 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  read¬ 
ings  obtained  in  engi'avings  with 
the  needle  depthometer  and  just 
as  firmly  believed  that  in  every 
duplicating  step  away  from  ihe 
original,  a  loss  of  .001  could  be 
exjiected. 

I  Ijelieved  it  because  both  com¬ 
mercial  photo-engravers  and 
stereotypers  informed  me  that 
due  to  the  coarseness  of  mat 
fibres,  plus  heat  applied  during 
the  mat  drying  period,  and  the 
contraction  of  stereo  metal  in 
cooling,  that  this  loss  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  stereotype  proc¬ 
ess. 

How  naive  can  one  l)e? 

It  is  a  proven  fact  that  e.x- 
cessive  loss  of  halftone  depth 
is  due  to  an  etch  that  contains 
under-surface  four-way  connec¬ 
tors  that  form  a  perfect  base  for 
a  matrix  during  the  process  of 
either  hot  or  cold  molding,  and 
prevents  the  mat  from  molding 
the  depth  indicated  by  the 
depthometer. 

This  condition  is  generally  eli¬ 
minated  by  the  use  of  the  fast- 
etch  machine  for  zincs  and  will 
usually  be  found  in  copper  en¬ 
gravings,  which  are  ordered  by 
the  majority  of  advertising 
agencies  producing  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

As  stereotypers,  how  do  you 
apply  quality  control  against 
this  type  of  material?  SIMPLE. 
Use  a  needle  depthometer  on 
your  flat  ra.'it!  The  loss,  if  any, 
has  occurred  during  the  matting 
process,  and  fiom  here  on  in 
you  won’t  get  more  than  .001 
loss.  Ideally  a  flat  cast  stereo 
should  have  .005  in  the  extreme 
hilite  areas. 

• 

Changed  to  offset 

The  H’est  Frankfort  (Ill.) 
Daily  American  has  completed 
a  conversion  to  offset  and  a  re¬ 
modeling  progrram.  The  Daily 
American,  with  a  circulation  of 
5,400,  is  printed  evenings  except 
Sunday  on  a  3-unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press.  The  Daily  Ameri¬ 
can  constructed  camera  and 
plate  developing  rooms  in  the 
shop  where  the  job  printing  de¬ 
partment  was  formerly  housed. 
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quality,  it  still  requires  the  skill, 
knowledge  and  interest  of  the 
craftsman  in  the  newspaper 
plant. 

Not  every  newspaper  can  af¬ 
ford  the  latest  in  forming  and 
drying  equipment,  rotary  head 
flat  shavers,  or  direct  pressure 
mat  presses — but  it  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  that  filters  on  the 
formers  are  examined  and 
changed  regularly.  That  the  vac¬ 
uum  and  heat  gauges  are  func¬ 
tioning  corx'ectly  and  that  the 
asbestos  cover  is  not  torn  or 
damaged. 

Flat-cast  stereos  can  be 
checked  periodically  to  establish 
the  efficiency  of  the  shaver  while 
the  mat  press  can  be  checked  for 
molding  uniformity.  Specified 
metal  and  water  temperatures 
should  be  maintained,  and  jxress 
stereos  must  be  gauged  regular¬ 
ly  and  show  a  variance  of  no 
more  than  .003  over  the  entire 
page. 

A  press  stereo  that  is  not 
shaved  evenly  can  result  in  an 
impossible  situation  for  the 
jxressroom,  but  no  pressman  can 
complain  if  plates  have  a  vari¬ 
ance  of  no  more  than  .003. 

It  probably  sounds  a  bit  ridic¬ 
ulous  talking  about  this  type  of 
tolerance  over  a  page  stereo, 
particularly  when  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  process  that  uses  a 
cellulose  molding  material  con¬ 
taining  moisture,  that  shrinks, 
depending  upon  the  newspaper, 
anywhere  from  %"  to  1*4"  in 
width,  and  about  *4"  in  length — 
a  material  that  is  dried,  curved 
and  subjected  to  the  hot  em¬ 
brace  of  about  50  lbs.  of  molten 
lead,  tin  and  antimony  reaching 
temperatures  of  up  to  630°. 
Then,  when  the  cast  is  set,  but 
too  hot  to  handle  without  asbes¬ 
tos  pads,  is  squeezed,  trimmed 
and  shaved  to  a  pre-determined 
thickness  liefore  being  sent  to 
the  pressroom  to  be  clamped  on 
a  metal  cylinder  that  spins  at 
speeds  of  up  to  and  in  some  op¬ 
erations  over  20,000  revolutions 
per  hour. 
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A  VIEW  IN  A  MODERN  MAIL  ROOM— Presses  are  located  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Evening  Press  building  at  Vestal,  N.Y.,  suburb 
of  Binghamton.  The  papers  are  carried  by  finger  conveyors  (right) 
to  the  first  floor  for  counting,  wrapping,  banding,  and  delivery  to 
trucks  in  a  system  engineered  for  the  Gannett  Group  seven-day 
paper  by  the  Metigar  Conveyor  Co.  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


OSV  paper  printed  v’ertisinp  from  the  west  coast. 

ii.  o  D  f  Pictures  and  stories  of  Rose 

near  the  Rose  Bowl  ^etivities  (OSU  won  the 

CoLl’MBl’s,  O.  football  game)  were  carried  over 
Ohio  State  University’s  Rose  for  the  first  edition  of  the  winter 
Bowl  edition  of  the  Lantern,  quarter  Lantern  January  6. 
student  newspaper,  was  printed  • 

on  the  West  Coast.  p  fj,rn,e«l 

Planning  for  the  project  be¬ 
gan  immediately  after  the  Ohio  Beaumont  Tex. 

State-Michigan  game.  The  paper  Members  of  the  news  media 
was  written  and  edited  by  Lan-  of  the  Golden  Triangle — Beau- 
tern  staffers  in  the  newsroom  mont,  Port  Arthur  and  Orange, 
of  California  State  College  at  Texas — have  formeil  a  Press 
Los  Angeles,  printed  in  an  offset  Club  of  Southeast  Texas.  Meet- 
plant  in  Glendale,  and  distrib-  ings  will  take  place  at  the  Ridge- 
uted  in  Pasadena,  Hollywood  wood  Motor  Hotel.  Ralph  Ra- 
and  downtown  Los  Angeles.  mos,  news  director  of  KJAC-tv, 
Some  10,000  copies  of  the  16-  is  president;  Roy  May,  radio 
page  paper  were  distributed  free  station  KLVI,  first  vicepresi- 
in  the  lobbies  of  hotels  where  dent;  Jack  Piper,  radio  station 
Ohio  State  fans  stayed  the  day  KAYC,  second  vicepresident; 
liefore  the  Ohio  State-USC  game  Sue  Tidwell,  Port  Arthur  News, 
on  New  Year’s  Day.  secretary,  and  Jim  Saxon,  radio 

The  edition  carried  some  ad-  station  KJET,  treasurer. 


ONE  OF  THE  SPECIAL  FEATURES  of  the  conveyor  system  In  the 
Evening  Press  plant  is  a  90-degree  midget  roller  curve  onto  a 
portable  belt  made  of  abrasion-resistant  neoprene.  At  the  truck 
platform,  papers  move  to  delivery  vans  on  a  conveyor  mounted  in 
a  steel  angle  frame.  These  light-weight  sections  are  easily  re¬ 
tractable  when  shipping  doors  are  closed.  Standardized  conveyor 


components  were  utilized  in  the  Metzgar  custom-engineered  setup. 
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Computer  system  earns  its  keep 
in  multi -newspaper  production 

Bv  T.  M.  Matteson 


For  Heaven’s  sake,  a  compu¬ 
ter  at  the  Times  Publications? 

Mention  computer  and  small 
town  i>eople  are  amazed.  They 
ask  why  in  the  world  would  they 
have  a  computer  in  a  weekly 
newspaper  plant  in  Forest 
Grove,  Oregon?  The  reply?  It’s 
not  just  keeping  up  with  the 
Times,  it’s  stepping  ahead  of 
them. 

In  this  age  of  rapid  techno¬ 
logical  change  the  Times  has 
solved  a  pro<luction  jjroblem. 

Founded  in  1889,  Times  Pub¬ 
lications  is  a  comparatively 
small  printing  operation.  As  its 
l)rimary  function,  the  Times 
publishes  four  weekly  newspa- 
|)ers  for  communities  through¬ 
out  Washington  County,  Ore¬ 
gon,  the  parent  newspai)er  Ijeing 
the  Waiiliitigtoti  ('oinity  \eics~ 
Tunes  published  for  Forest 
Grove  residents.  Circulations 
range  from  apjiroximately  11,- 
000  for  the  Vnllen-Tinies  of 
Beaverton,  to  800  for  the  rural 
Tri-City-Tinies.  The  Times  al.so 
engages  in  commercial  printing. 
Its  operations  require  5.')  full- 
and  part-time  emj)loyees. 

The  bigge.'-t  j)roduction  i)rob- 
lem  facing  the  Times  was  that 
of  integrating  its  hot  metal  and 
photoeomposition  systems.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  different  keyboards 
and  tai)es  involved,  only  one 
type  of  composition  could  be 
handled  at  any  one  time.  It  was 
impos.^ihle  to  mix  composition 
using  this  system.  This  slowtnl 
production,  especially  during 
peak  j)erio<ls,  re.sulting  in  higher 
production  costs  and  less  effi¬ 
ciency  for  machines  and  employ¬ 
ees. 

Hot  and  cold  iniegruted 

The  answer  t»)  these  serious 
l)roblems  has  l)een  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  comi)uterized  typeset¬ 
ting  .system  integrating  justo- 
writer,  quality  hot  metal,  and 
premium  photocomposition.  This 
system  breaks  the  paper  tape 
barrier,  which  is,  essentially,  the 
major  pnxluction  bottle  neck. 
News,  advertising  and  printing 
co))y  can  l)e  punched  on  6,  7  or 
8  level  perforators,  and  these 
tapes  can  l»e  converted  to  any 
other  level  to  inin  the  respective 

level  hot  metal  machines,  7 
level  Ju.stowriters  or  8  level  Fo- 
totronic  machine.  This  results  in 
the  reduction  of  peaks,  clean 
tape,  increased  production  and 
broken  Ixrttle  necks. 

BeyomI  this  the  computer 


opens  up  new  and  interesting 
opportunities.  One  example  is  a 
satellite  keyboard  system — per¬ 
sons  who  punch  their  own  tape 
and  send  it  to  the  shop  to  be 
processed. 

The  computer  which  has  ac¬ 
complished  this  is  the  DEC  PDF 
8/1,  produced  by  the  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation.  PDP 
8/1  stands  simply  for  Pro¬ 
grammed  Data  Processor,  (mod¬ 
el)  8/  Integrated  Circuits.  As 
the  name  implies,  this  computer 
is  programmed  with  a  set  of  in¬ 
structions  to  accomplish,  in  this 
case,  typesetting  functions.  It 
receives  information  punched 
into  paper  tape.  As  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  “read”  into  the  computer 
it  is  acted  upon.  The  computer 
then  punches  out  a  new  tape 
with  all  of  the  instructions  for 
the  type.setting  machines. 

The  Times’  installation  has 
ability  to  computerize  for  justi¬ 
fication  and  hyi)henation  tape 
prepared  on  Teletyi)esetter  for 
traditional  hot  metal  composi¬ 
tion  using  Linotype,  cold  type 
strike  on  Justowriter  composi¬ 
tion  and  Fototronic  photocom¬ 
position  from  a  special  key- 
i)oard. 

The  “raw”  tai)e  represents 
kevlK)ard  jirocessing  of  copy 
with  no  concern  for  length  of 
line  justification  which  is  han¬ 
dled  by  the  computer.  Hyphena¬ 
tion  is  supplied  from  a  6000 
word  dictionary  .stored  in  the 
computer  memory  system  and 
application  of  the  rules  of  logic 
when  the  dictionary  does  not 
piovide  the  answer.  The  u.se  of 
raw,  or  continuously  punched 
tape  s|)eeds  up  the  work  of  the 
operator,  who  does  not  need  to 
be  concernwl  as  to  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  tyi)e  line  length  or  spac¬ 
ing  for  justification  to  secure 
even  length  lines.  This  results  in 
gi'eatly  increased  o|)erator  i)ro- 
ductivity. 

Foriiials  for  ads  stored 

The  computer  also  stores  for¬ 
mats  used  in  setting  ads.  Its  ca¬ 
pacity  is  .■’84  different  styles. 
By  so  doing,  it  eliminates  the 
need  to  do  much  of  the  marking 
of  type  size,  line  length  and 
other  instruction.s. 

The  tape  for  the  Fototronic 
is  prepared  on  a  keylward  unit 
which  automatically  codes  com¬ 
plicated  instructions  for  the 
photo  unit  with  a  minimum  of 
keystrokes.  Instructions  include 
type  face,  size  and  style,  line 


measure  and  other  details  such 
as  formatting  instructions.  The 
result  is  the  ability  to  produce 
a  completely  composed  page  for 
commercial  planting,  such  as  a 
book,  on  paper  or  film  positives 
or  negatives. 

The  Fototronic  provides  type 
matter  on  photographic  film  or 
paper  at  the  rate  of  24  newspa¬ 
per  lines  per  second,  50  per  cent 
faster  than  any  other  general 
purpose  typesetting  method.  The 
Fototronic  equipment  produces 
mixed,  straight,  tabular  or  block 
composition  in  sizes  ranging 
from  5  point  through  72  point. 

The  Fototronic  is  a  five  disc 
machine.  Each  Fototronic  disc 
contains  two  120  character 
fonts.  This  makes  1,200  charac¬ 
ters  available  for  instant  use  in 
19  type  sizes.  It  is  truly  a  com¬ 
plete  composing  room  in  itself. 

The  Times’  .system  has  in¬ 
creased  production  substantially 
without  an  accompanying  in¬ 
crease  in  costs. 

• 

New  plant  built 
for  Sporting  News 

St.  Louis 

The  Sitoi  ting  S'etrs,  nationally 
circulated  siiorts  weekly,  has  be¬ 
gun  construction  on  a  new  office 
building  and  publishing  plant  in 
St.  Louis  County.  C.  C.  Johnson 
Spink,  jiublisher,  said  the  fa¬ 
cilities  are  to  be  ready  by  mid¬ 
year. 

The  one-floor  structure,  in  an 
industrial  center,  will  contain 
41.9(10  s(iuare  feet  of  floor  sjiace 
— 15,000  .square  feet  for  offices, 
10.(t00  for  composing  room, 
about  15,000  for  mailing  and 
storage  and  aliout  1500  for  an 
employes’  lounge  and  dining 
room.  The  firm  employs  125  peo- 
l)le. 

Positions  for  10  typesetting 
machines  and  other  equipment 
will  lie  provided  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  The  company  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  piovide  its  own  type¬ 
setting  and  makeup  but  will 
have  the  publications  jirinted 
elsewhere. 

This  will  be  the  second  move 
for  the  Sporting  News  in  88 
years,  Spink  noted.  The  firm  has 
been  situated  in  downtown  St. 
Louis  since  1886,  when  it  was 
founded  by  Alfred  H.  Spink,  a 
great-uncle  of  the  present  pub¬ 
lisher.  Spink  became  publisher 
in  1962  after  25  years  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  his  father,  the  late 
J.  G.  Taylor  Spink. 


Set  for  more  color 

The  .Veu'  London  (Conn.)  Day 
has  installed  two  Hoe  presses 
in  its  new  addition  at  a  $300,000 
cost.  This  increases  the  page 
capacity  of  the  Day,  and  gives 
more  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
color  advertising,  according  to 
Deane  C.  Avery,  executive  edi¬ 
tor. 

Autoset  keyboard 
for  tape  punching 

A  newly-designed,  all-elec¬ 
tronic  Autoset  keyboard  for 
punching  computer  tape  has 
been  added  to  the  line  of  Auto¬ 
mix  Keyboards,  according  to 
Thomas  J.  Coad,  president  of 
the  Renton,  Wash.  firm. 

Autoset  offers  a  choice  of 
standard  typewriter  layout  with 
secretary  shift,  or  conv'entional 
TTS  layout.  Solid  state  cir¬ 
cuitry,  together  with  modular 
con.struction,  insure  highest  re¬ 
liability  and  long  life  for  the 
equipment.  Even  the  keys  are 
interchangeable  modules,  easily 
removed  and  replaced  with  a 
single  type  of  spare  module. 

Typing  speeils  up  to  350 
words-per-minute  must  lie  at¬ 
tained  before  an  electronic  inter¬ 
lock  is  actuated,  according  to 
Coad.  The  touch  is  light  and 
comparable  to  the  finest  electric 
typewriters.  The  ))erforator  and 
copy  holder  are  in  front  of  the 
operator  for  easy  viewing. 

The  Autoset  is  built  by  Navi¬ 
gation  and  Computer  Corpora¬ 
tion  (NAVCOR)  for  Automix 
Keyboards  Inc.  NAVCOR  has 
specialized  in  keylward  manu¬ 
facture  for  10  years,  and  re¬ 
cently  designed  a  keyboard  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Autoset  for  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald. 

Automix  KeylM)ards  also  of¬ 
fers  standard  counting  and  non¬ 
counting  Automix  keyboards  for 
the  Photon  713,  the  Autocomp 
keyl)oard  for  setting  mixed  type 
through  comi)uters,  and  a  set  of 
modifications  to  the  Photon  713 
to  improve  its  tyiiesetting  capa¬ 
bility. 

• 

Comp  room  fort'iiiaii 

The  Sacramento  I'nion  an¬ 
nounces  the  ap|)ointment  of 
Donald  Miller  to  the  position  of 
composing  room  foreman.  He 
was  photo  composing  foreman 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
Highland,  Illinois. 

• 

New  plant  in  Idaho 

.\1  Westergren,  publisher,  has 
announced  a  new  plant  for  the 
Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times-News 
to  lie  built  in  1970  on  property 
a  block  west  of  the  present 
newspaper  building. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


IDEAS  FOR 

By  Rick  Friedman 

r/its  is  the  secmid  of  a  two- 
part  report  on  a  seminar  for 
editorial  ideas  this  writer  con¬ 
ducted  recently  for  the  Xew 
England  Press  Association. 

A  third  place  to  find  editorial 
ideas,  we  told  NEPA,  was  in  the 
church  notices  and  sermon  topics 
on  the  church  pages. 

Again,  we  went  into  some  Ne^v 
England  weeklies  for  examples. 
From  the  Milford  (N.  H.) 

Cabinet: 

The  First  Unitarian  Society 
of  Milford.  Friday:  8:00  p.  m. 
Play  reading  evening.  The 
Play  is  “JB”  by  A.  MacLeish. 
The  meeting  will  he  at  the 
Lown.s’.  "JB"  is  a  highly  ac¬ 
claimed  thought  provoking 
play  dealing  with  many  i.ssties 
of  our  times.  Everyone  is  in¬ 
vited.  Books  will  be  provided 
at  the  meeting. 

This  same  chuirh  notice  added 
that  Sunday  serv'ice  would  in¬ 
clude  readings  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  from  the  Biblical  book  of 
Job.  We  suggested  there  was 
more  than  just  a  church  notice 
here.  What  were  the  play  read¬ 
ing  evenings  all  about?  Did  the 
evening  always  tie  up  with  the 
Sunday  service  readings?  Who 
selected  the  readings?  Who  at¬ 
tended? 

Bill  Botch,  editor  of  the 
Cabinet,  who  was  present  at  the 
NEPA  seminar,  said  his  weekly 
had  followed  through  on  getting 
a  good  story'  from  the  above 
notice. 

In  the  East  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Gazette  we  found  a  notice  which 
told  that  the  Methodist  Congre¬ 
gation  of  East  Hartford  was 
“involved  in  mission”  through  a 
four-week  study  series.  The  key 
paragraph  was: 

Involvement  in  mission  must 
.  ...  be  ba.sed  on  understand¬ 
ing  the  following  subjects  be¬ 
ing  studied:  “Christ  and  Cri¬ 
sis  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Ur¬ 
ban  Crisis  and  the  Gospel  Ac¬ 
cording  to  John.’'  Teacher  are 
botit  lay  and  clergy. 

Two  Great  Issues 

The  mission  study,  open  to  the 
public,  was  going  to  spend  a 
month  examining  the  church’s 
relation  to  the  Urban  Crisis  and 
Southeast  Asia.  This,  we 
claimed,  was  worth  full  cover¬ 
age. 

From  the  Brookline  (Mass.) 
Chronicle-Citizen  we  took  a 
couple  of  lines  in  a  notice  of 
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STORIES 


the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Harvard: 

The  Korean  Christian  Church 

will  hold  a  iror.s/ijp  Service 

starting  at  2:30  p.  m.  in  the 

Sanctuary. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to 
localize  the  Pueblo  story  by  in- 
terv'iewing  people  from  the 
church  on  how  they  remembered 
their  native  country. 

A  few  of  the  editors  at  the 
seminar  said  they  did  give 
church  news  special  coverage. 
The  Newport  (N.  H.)  Argus- 
Champion  had  a  front  page 
story  and  pictures  about  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  South  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  It  reported  four 
clergj’men  from  the  community 
had  discussed  the  l  ole  the  church 
should  play  in  today’s  world. 
Their  discussion  also  explored 
church  liturgy  and  the  church’s 
relationship  with  youth. 

Back  Editions 

The  fourth  source  for  story 
leads  was  back  editions  of  the 
local  weekly.  We  asked  how 
many  editors  present  checked 
their  old  files  to  see  what  the 
flu  epidemic  was  like  in  their 
own  communities  in  1919  when 
many  people  died. 

No  one  present  had. 

The  fifth  area  for  story  ideas 
concerned  various  holidays. 
What  was  it  like  at  the  police 
station  on  Christmas  Eve?  Or 
walking  a  police  beat  Christmas 
Eve?  What  did  it  take  to  get 
ready  for  New  Year’s  Eve  at  a 
local  nightclub  and  when  did  the 
people  working  there  celebrate? 

For  Memorial  Day,  how  did 
one’s  own  community  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Civil  War?  The  First 
World  War?  The  Second  World 
War?  The  Korean  War? 

For  the  Fourth  of  July  or 
Lalwr  Day,  how  had  the  vaca¬ 
tion  habits  changed  over  the 
past  decade  for  the  weekly’s 
readers?  Where  did  they  go 
then?  Where  do  they  go  now? 

For  Thanksgiving,  was  there 
a  large  militaiy'  installation  in 
the  area?  How  did  they  cook 
turkey  dinner  for  500  or  1000 
men? 

Stories  Everywhere 

We  tried  to  show  the  NEPA 
editors  that  good  stories  were 
all  around  them.  They  were  in 
the  schools  if  reporters  ever  took 
the  time  to  read  bulletin  boards 
or  examine  the  drawings  on  the 
walls.  They  were  in  the  local  in¬ 
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dustries  which  could  be  mined 
for  such  things  as  a  series  on 
how  they  operated  and  what 
they  contributed  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Weekly  editors  had  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  looking  for  story 
ideas  and  jotting  them  down  in 
a  notebook  or  file  each  week. 
Then  they  had  to  make  the  eflFort 
to  turn  at  least  one  such  idea  in¬ 
to  a  feature  each  week. 

We  described  how  one  editor, 
Roger  B.  Farquhar  of  the  32,- 
000  —  ABC  Rockville  (Md.) 
.Montgomery  Sentinel,  not  only 
did  this  but  has  turned  it  into 
an  service  he  sells  to  any  media 
who  wants  it  for  $1  a  week. 

One  neighbor's  problems 

What  we  told  NEP.\  and 


your  paper  does  not  concern  it¬ 
self,  Biafra,  Vietnam,  poverty 
wherever  it  is  and  assorted  ills 
of  today’s  world.” 

Witom  replied: 

“The  Enterprise  for  10  years 
has  devoted  itself  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  Ela  Township 
residents.  We  are  not  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  big  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers  or  the  national 
news  and  opinion  magazines. 
However,  we  ARE  concerned 
with  problems  facing  our  neigh- 
l)ors.  While  our  coverage  begins 
at  home,  it  often  encompasses 
national  issues. 

“Poverty?  There’s  plenty  of  it 
here  in  our  back  yard,  hence  the 
extensive  coverage  recently  of 
local  Spanish  Americans  down 
on  their  luck. 


what  Farquhar  is  putting  out  in  “Vietnam?  You  can  catch  the 
his  ideas  service  comes  down  latest  casualty  tolls  and  the 
simply  to  what  l)oth  weeklies  most  current  Paris  negotiations 
and  their  readers  are  missing  by  pushing  a  button  on  your 
by  not  turning  editorial  ideas  all  radio  or  TV.  We  provide  a  per- 
around  them  into  exciting  sonal  glimpse  at  the  war  with 
stories.  occasional  feature  stories  on 


Tom  Witom,  editor  of  the  Lake  frontier  area  soldiers  who  have 


Zurich  (Ill.)  Frontier  Enter-  served  in  the  battle  zone  .  .  . 


prise,  summed  it  all  up  recently  You  read  about  it  on  these 
in  answering  a  letter  on  his  pages  .  .  .  conveniently  recorded 
editorial  page.  A  reader  had  each  week  to  satisfy  your  curi- 
written  that  she  was  discontin-  osity,  tickle  your  funny-bone 
uing  her  subscription  l)ecause  .  .  .  perhaps  to  entertain  you 
she  was  “caught  up  in  the  prob-  and,  hopefully,  to  stimulate  you 
lems  of  the  world  about  which  you  intellectually.” 


#  FRIEND,  ROMAN,  V 
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‘The  Good  Listener’ 
chatty  for  33  years 


By  Jotieph  I*.  Ritz 

Buffalo 

When  H.  Katherine  Smith 
asked  the  late  Burrows  Mat¬ 
thews,  then  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Expresoi,  for  a  job  as  a 
reporter  he  felt  he  had  to  hire 
her. 

Miss  Smith  was  unaware  of 
it,  but  that  June  morninp  in  1927 
the  newspaper  had  editorially 
praised  her  perservanee  and 
courage.  The  editorial  was  based 
on  an  AP  story  which  told  of 
her  having  just  graduated  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  from  V'^assar  Col¬ 
lege,  despite  a  lifetime  of  blind¬ 
ness. 

In  the  41  years  since  she 
walked  into  Matthews’  office,  she 
has  written  more  than  5,000  fea¬ 
ture  stories  and  personality 
sketches  for  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Courier- Ex  press. 

To  many  Buffalo  residents, 
reading  her  articles  is  as  much 
a  Sunday  activity  as  going  to 
church.  To  them.  Miss  Smith’s 
chatty  style  as  Buffalo’s  Goo<l 
Listener — the  heading  of  a  series 
which  t)egan  in  193(J— has  lie- 
come  as  familar  as  the  roar  of 
nearby  Niagara  Falls. 

Some  of  her  other  regular  fea¬ 
tures  are  descriptively  headed, 
“Men  You  Ought  to  Know’’  and 
“Who’s  Retired.”  As  their  titles 
suggest,  they  are  the  result  of 
talks  with  Western  New  York¬ 
ers.  But  international  names  as 
stage  stars  Sir  Alex  Guinness 
and  Roliert  Preston  and  heads  of 
state  as  General  Eisenhower  and 
Queen  Juliana  have  frequently 
appeared  in  her  writings. 

To  inters'iew  them.  Miss  Smith 
has  traveled  to  Hollywood, 
Europe  and  South  America.  She 
believes  she  is  the  only  blind 
journalist  to  have  made  such 
trips  accompanied  only  by  a  see¬ 
ing  eye  dog. 

Her  last  such  journey  was 
made  recently  when  she  spent 
nearly  a  month  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

A  typical  story,  airmailed 
from  London  contained  a  de¬ 
scription  of  The  Trooping  of  the 
Colors,  a  brief  item  on  effects 
of  the  English  shipping  strike, 
a  capsule  inter\’iew  with  the 
medical  librarian  of  London  Un¬ 
iversity,  and  an  account  of  a 
^^sit  with  a  Vassar  classmate, 
now  the  wife  of  a  lord. 

In  her  travels,  abroad  and  in 
the  United -States,  she  has  flown 
in  a  glider,  floated  down  an 
Ecuadorian  river  in  a  balsa  raft, 
sped  across  Lake  Erie  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  hydroskimmer  and 
ridden  on  a  fire  engine. 


When  she  is  not  traveling. 
Miss  Smith  lives  in  her  second 
floor  flat  with  the  fourth  in 
a  succession  of  seeing-eye  dogs. 
Ev’eryday  one  of  five  volunteers 
reads  her  the  local  papers  from 
which  she  gets  most  of  her  ideas 
for  articles  about  area  person¬ 
alities.  Most  of  her  other  leads 
come  from  friends  or  readers. 

Usually  persons  she  wants  to 
interview  come  to  her  home.  If 
they  cannot,  she  has  someone 
drive  her  to  their  residence  or 
office. 

She  takes  notes  in  Braille, 
using  a  raised  stencil  and  a  dull- 
pointed,  wooden  rod  to  make 
the  imprints.  Last  winter,  she 
bought  a  purse-size  tape  re¬ 
corder  which  she  uses  during 
inter\’iews  when  the  subject 
matter  is  likely  to  involve  tech¬ 
nical  terms  with  which  she  is 
unfamilar. 

“But  I  don’t  like  it,”  she  com- 
l)lains.  “If  you  want  to  quote 
something  it  may  l)e  on  the  end 
of  the  tape  and  you  have  to 
play  the  entire  interview.” 

After  typing  her  story,  the 
blind  woman  journalist  has  it 
read  to  her  for  corrections  1k*- 
fore  it  is  mailed  to  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Despite  her  handicap.  Miss 
Smith,  now  in  her  60s,  is  more 
active  than  most  housewives 
with  normal  vision.  Every  morn¬ 
ing,  she  swims  in  the  Buffalo 
Athletic  Club.  A  bridge  enthusi¬ 
ast,  she  may  lie  the  only  player 
to  compete  in  championship 
tournaments  while  openly  using 
marked  cards.  Several  years  ago 
she  was  runner-up  in  the  Buf¬ 
falo  bridge  championships. 

The  local  popularity  of  Miss 
Smith’s  newspaper  stories  plus 
her  example  of  determination 
have  created  a  demand  for  her 
as  a  speaker  liefore  women’s  and 
civic  gi  oups.  Her  talks  fall  into 
two  categories:  newspaper  writ¬ 
ing  her  her  travels. 

Recently,  she  has  aimed  her 
writing  talents  at  a  new  field — 
humorous  poetry. 

Bom  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  and 
educated  by  tutors  and  at  pri¬ 
vate  schools  there.  Miss  Smith 
came  to  Buffalo  with  her  mother 
as  the  result  of  an  offhand  re¬ 
mark  by  her  college  journalism 
professor  who  suggested  a  city 
its  size  would  Ik*  a  goo<l  place 
for  a  newspaper  career. 

Since  making  the  Western 
New  York  city  her  home.  Miss 
Smith  has  one  regret:  she  has 
never  been  able  to  see  one  of 
her  articles  in  print. 


H.  KATHERINE  SMITH  and  her 
seeing-eye  dog,  Dinah. 

Letterpress  help  gone, 
she  sells  newspaper 

Winona,  Kans, 

Mrs.  Frankie  Lee  Nichols,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  IViitoiia 
Leader  for  10  years,  has  sold 
the  subscription  list  and  mailing 
permit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Morford,  publishers  and  owners 
of  the  Western  Times  at  Shai’on 
Springs,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Nichols,  who  said  she 
sold  because  of  her  inability  to 
find  mechanical  help  for  the  let¬ 
terpress  operation,  also  said  the 
Leader’s  equipment  was  sold  in 
the  transaction. 

Mrs.  Nichols  will  continue  as 
editor  of  the  Leader  under  the 
new  ownership  but  the  paper 
will  be  printed  offset  at  the 
Times’  office  and  mailed  from 
Winona. 

• 

HD  price  raised 

Troy,  Ala. 

The  century-old  Troy  Mes¬ 
senger  has  laised  its  weekly 
home  delivery  rate  to  42  cents 
(including  the  5  percent  tax) 
and  the  monthly  rate  to  $1.82. 
Single  copy  price  remains  at 
10c  for  the  daily  and  20c  for 
the  Sunday  edition.  Yearly  sub- 
.scriptions,  raised  from  $6.83  to 
$10  in  1968,  stand. 

• 

Lander  in  news  job 

William  H.  Lander,  with  W. 
Alec  Jordan  Associates  on  the 
Union  Carbide  account  for  the 
pa.st  five  years,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce.  Lander  is  a  former 
United  Press  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  infonnation  officer 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Mexico. 


Conversion, 
new  plant 
moves  told 

Longview,  Wa.sh. 

Plans  for  construction  of  a 
new  building,  conversion  to  off¬ 
set,  and  the  purchase  of  a  new 
press  and  offset  equipment  for 
the  Longview  Daily  Xews  are 
announced  by  J.  M.  McClelland 
Sr.,  president,  Longview  Puli- 
lishing  Co. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  new 
plant  site  and  equipment  is  over 
$1.4  million.  The  23,500-circula¬ 
tion  daily  already  has  sold  the 
building  it  has  occupied  since 
1923  and  11  lots  for  $300,000 
and  has  exercised  an  option  to 
jiurchase  over  three  acres  some 
five  blocks  from  the  present 
building. 

A  building  with  sufficient 
room  to  absorb  the  newspaper’s 
growth  for  the  next  15  to  20 
years  is  planned,  McClelland 
said.  Construction  to  provide 
35,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
is  schetluled  to  liegin  about  May 
1. 

7  units  ordered 

A  seven-unit,  56-page  Urban¬ 
ite  press  is  on  order  for  delivery 
next  fall.  The  Goss  will  have  a 
standard  Urbanite  folder  and 
also  a  specialized  SU  folder 
capable  of  handling  25,000  im¬ 
pressions  an  hour.  The  SU  will 
be  used  for  commercial  work. 

Two  Photon  713-20S  are  on 
order  for  the  composing  room. 
Input  will  be  from  two  Automix 
keylioards.  Darkroom  equipment 
will  feature  automatic  proces¬ 
sors  along  with  the  latest  in 
camera  and  plate  making  equip¬ 
ment. 

McClelland  pointed  out  the 
offset  process  will  not  Ik*  totally 
new  to  the  plant.  The  News  has 
operated  a  four-unit  Fairchild 
Color  King  since  December, 
1965,  to  print  seven  weekly 
newspapers,  supplements  to  the 
dally  and  commereial  jobs.  Reg¬ 
ular  publication  presently  is 
from  a  36-page  Goss  tubular. 

“The  conversion  and  purchase 
of  new  equipment,  along  with 
the  ei’ection  of  a  new  home  mark 
the  biggest  steps  the  newspaper 
has  taken  since  I  started  it  in  a 
drafty  shack  back  in  1923,” 
McClelland  said.  Since  then  the 
original  payroll  has  grown  from 
a  few  persons  to  115. 

News  management  now  rests 
with  McClelland,  his  son,  J.  M. 
McClelland,  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  William  L.  Brigman, 
general  manager,  and  with  Ted 
M.  Natt,  grrandson  of  the 
founder,  who  is  assistant  to  the 
editor  and  publisher. 
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Vance  Trimble 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Mtu^kogce  Democrat  when  he 
reported  that  stores  would  be 
closed  on  Armistice  Day  while 
the  stores  took  out  special  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  Armistice  Day 
sales. 

“I  want  to  be  sure  the  story’s 
right,  I  learned  the  lesson  the 
rough  way,”  he  explained. 

Trimble  says  he  is  satisfied 
in  Covington  with  the  paper  and 
with  his  ultra-modem  home 
overlooking  the  Ohio  River  and 
Cincinnati. 

But  he  adds  that  at  55  he  is 
still  young  and  might  move  on 
some  day. 

Antiques  etc 

(Coutinued  from  page  15) 

York  City  school  system.  Teach¬ 
ing  was  a  good  job  during  the 
Depression,  and  a  lot  of  people 
were  trying  to  get  them.  The 
summer  vacation  gave  time  for 
writing.  A  good  man  on  a  type¬ 
writer  could  turn  out  a  book  in 
two  months  if  he  had  his  re¬ 
search  in  order. 

“I  still  write,  just  for  the  fun 
of  it,”  Mager  said. 

His  New  York  City  Almanac, 
published  in  1957  and  sponsored 
by  the  News,  did  a  best-seller 
business. 

Mager  loves  to  talk  about 
books  but,  like  other  Finkelstein 
associates,  is  cautious  w’hen 
que.stioned  about  new  publishing 
ventures.  The  Daily  Column,  for 
example. 

“We’re  still  coming  out,”  he 
said. 

Thoughtfully,  Mager  said  the 
Daily  Column  was  still  out  be¬ 
cause  “we  get  into  these  things 
by  degrees.  Slowly.  It  is  better 
to  start  small  and  grow  big  than 
it  is  to  fail  by  taking  on  more 
than  you  can  handle.” 

He  believed  that  anybody 
starting  a  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  to  replace  any  of  the  four 
that  recently  folded  “should 
have  his  head  examined.” 

Instant  success 

“The  problems  are  too  many 
to  mention,”  he  said.  “For  one 
I  thing,  you  have  to  become  ac- 
1  cepted,  and  it  takes  time.  Peo- 
1  pie  talk  about  another  afternoon 
I  newspaper.  What  they  mean  is 
something  like  the  Joumal- 
American  when  it  folded.  Or  the 
old  Sun.  They  want  an  instant 
success,  right  otf  the  newsstand. 
It’s  just  not  possible  to  put  to- 
^  gether  overnight  the  kind  of  or- 
I  ganization  you’d  need  for  that 
I  kind  of  newspaper.  And  it  would 
cost  more  money  than  anybody 
I  know  of  is  willing  to  put  up.” 


So  much  for  newspapers.  How 
about  the  Flea  Market?  How 
did  Finkelstein  and  associates  ' 
become  involved  in  the  Flea 
Market? 

“Another  good  idea  we  put  to 
work,”  Mager  said.  “Jerry 
thought  that  if  it  worked  in 
Paris,  that  if  people  there  could 
drag  out  second-hand  stuff  and 
attract  a  crowd  of  buyers,  it 
could  be  done  in  New  York.  It 
would  work  here.  The  first  thing 
to  do  w’as  to  create  a  market 
place.  So  w'e  found  a  vacant  lot 
over  on  Sixth  Avenue  and 
started  advertising.” 

The  Flea  Market  attracts 
thousands  w’ho  pay  98  cents  just 
to  get  on  the  lot.  This  together 
with  fees  charged  stall  keepers 
makes  the  New  York  Flea  Mar¬ 
ket  a  financial  success. 

Mager  shook  his  head.  “It’s 
doing  all  right,”  he  said.  “It’s 
part  of  the  formula,  an  idea  plus 
money  plus  courage.  As  I  said, 
the  one  thing  you  can  say  about 
us  is  that  we  have  courage.” 

• 

Southam  Ltd 
income  tops 
$7.5  million 

Toronto 

Southam  Press  Ltd.  had  net 
income  of  $7,518, OOO  or  $2.50  a 
share  in  1968,  compared  with 
$6,456,000  or  $2.15  the  previous 
year. 

Operating  revenues  climbed  to 
$78,483,000  from  $73,843,000,  in 
eluding  $47,444,000  in  revenue 
from  newspapers,  compared  with 
$43,385,000  in  1967, 

Equity  in  net  income  of  com¬ 
panies  50- per-cent  owned  by 
Southam  increased  to  $1,687,000 
from  $1,510,000  and  income 
from  other  investments  rose  to 
$931,000  from  $830,000. 

Costs  and  operating  expenses 
were  $65,075,000  compared  with 
$62,218,000. 

The  company  says  in  an  in¬ 
terim  report  to  shareholders 
that  strong  consumer  demand  in 
1968  increased  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  after  a  slow  start. 

It  also  says  the  company  has 
ordered  additional  rotogra\’ure 
press  and  bindeiy  equipment 
costing  about  $3,500,000  to  l)e 
delivered  in  1970, 

The  price  paid  for  the  Gazette 
Printing  Company  Ltd.,  pul)- 
lisher  of  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
was  given  as  $3,710,000  and  100,- 
000  shares  of  Southam  Press. 
The  acquisition  was  made  as  of 
January  1. 

At  the  same  time  Southam 
acquired  Fleming  Publishing 
Company  Limited,  publisher  of 
the  Owen  Sourul  Sun-Times,  for 
$950,000  cash. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 

Jan.  2?  Feb.  S 

Boise  Cascade  .  6fH  BY 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg .  77%  77 

Cowles  Csmmuns  .  IB%  15% 

Crowell  Collier  .  3B  351/4 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  5Y%  M)% 

Cutler  Hammer  .  41%  43 

Dayco  Corp . 43%  44% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  73'/4  72% 

Eltra  Corp .  42  41% 

Fairchild  Camera  .  7?%  78 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  15  IS 

Georgia  Pacific  .  BYVi  KVt 

Great  Northern  Paper  .  BS%  B8 

Harris  Intertype  74%  73'% 

International  Paper  .  37%  39'/4 

Kimberly  Clark  .  75%  74 

Miehle-Goss-Dexter  .  33%  33% 

Moore  McCormack  .  23%  20% 

Times  Mirror  .  451/4  43% 

(American  Stock  Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment  .  157%  141'% 

Domtar  . .  14%  isy, 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  33%  32% 

R.  Hoe  »  Co .  •  • 

Milgo  Electronics  .  33%  27'% 

N.  Y.  Times  .  47*%  47'% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  .  28'%  28% 

Wood  Industries  .  24%  24'% 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  45  42 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  37  37 

Dow  Jones  .  115  III 

Downe  Communications  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  28%  30*% 

Gannett  Co .  37'%  40'% 

Grey  Advtg .  14  I41/4 

Hurletron  .  10%  III/4 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  25'%  25'% 

Photon  .  25  24% 

Richmond  Newspapers  .  32  32 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  .  I0'%  10% 

B.  C.  Forest  .  35%  35'% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  24  24% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  33%  34 

(’Trading  suspended.) 


Hoe  Co.  explains 
earnings  decline 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  reported  this 
w'eek  that  three  items  of  expense 
had  adversely  affected  its  in¬ 
come  picture  in  the  last  quarter 
of  fiscal  1968.  Earnings  per 
common  share  for  the  period 
dropped  to  88  cents  from  $1.25 
in  the  1967  fiscal  year. 

Sales  in  1968  were  given  as 
$48.2  million,  compared  with 
$46.1  million  in  1967.  Net  in¬ 
come  was  $2  million  as  against 
$2.4  million.  A  fourth-quarter 
loss  of  $700,000  was  indicated. 

Vincent  F.  Regan,  secretary 
of  the  company,  noted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  factors  affecting  the  re¬ 
sults  of  operations  in  the  quar¬ 
ter  ending  September  30:  1. 
$900,000  of  costs  treated  as  a 
current  charge  instead  of  a  five- 
year  writeoff;  2.  $700,000  re- 
serv’e  as  an  adjustment  for  costs 
on  completed  orders;  3.  $320,000 
on  plant  improvement  treated  as 
a  cuiTent  expense. 

Thomas  F.  Hanley,  chairman 
of  the  board,  denied  press  re¬ 
ports  that  the  company  had 
changed  its  accounting  princi¬ 
ples  from  those  applied  in  pre¬ 
vious  fiscal  years.  He  said  $2.1 
million  in  development  costs  in¬ 
curred  in  fiscal  1968  will  be 
amortized  over  five  vears. 


Cable  tv  firm 
reports  higher 
income  for  1968 

Atlanta 

Cox  Cable  Communications 
Inc.,  in  its  first  annual  financial 
statement  as  a  publicly-held 
company,  reported  1968  income 
before  extraordinary  items  of 
$648,177,  equal  to  31  cents  per 
share.  Net  income  was  $628,880, 
or  30  cents  per  share. 

This  compared  with  income  be¬ 
fore  extraordinary  items  of 
$509,449,  or  26  cents  per  share, 
in  1967.  Net  income  was  $728,- 
108,  or  36  cents  per  share,  in 
1967. 

Cox  Cable  which  operates  17 
CATV  systems,  wholly  or  partly 
owned,  in  10  states,  had  1968 
rev'enues  of  $4,938,925,  compared 
with  revenues  of  $4,365,508  a 
year  earlier,  a  gain  of  13%. 

At  the  end  of  1968,  the  number 
of  subscribers  on  Cox  Cable 
systems  totaled  100,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  83,673  at  the  end  of 
1967. 

J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  chairman 
and  president  of  Cox  Cable,  ex¬ 
pressed  continued  optimism  over 
long-range  prospects  for  Cox 
Cable  and  the  Industry  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

Cox  Cable,  a  subsidiary  of  Cox 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  was 
organized  in  July,  1968,  in  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  all  Cox  Broadcast¬ 
ing’s  cable  television  holdings. 


Records  set 
by  L.A.  Times 

Los  Angeles 

New  records  in  net  revenue, 
circulation  and  advertising  were 
scored  by  the  Lo.s  Angeles  Times 
again  in  1968,  according  to 
Robert  D.  Nelson,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

The  net  revenue  gained  nearly 
$16  million  or  12  percent  to  $142 
million;  daily  circulation  in¬ 
creased  more  than  10  percent  to 
an  average  of  953,831 ;  and  Sun¬ 
day  distribution  averaged  1,268,- 
226,  up  95,000. 

In  addition  to  scoring  a  daily 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  an 
average  that  is  the  highest 
circulation  of  any  standard 
size  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
America  reporting  on  a  six-day 
basis,  the  Times  led  all  news¬ 
papers  in  advertising  volume  for 
the  14th  consecutive  year  with 
112  million  lines  published. 
Nelson  reported. 

Lineage  equivalent  to  more 
than  40,000  pages  was  coupled 
with  maintenance  of  world  news 
volume  leadership  for  the  17th 
consecutive  year.  Nelson’s  tally 
shows. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Underground  press 


put  under  analysis 


Bv  Bill  Ward 


Notes  from  the  New  Under¬ 
ground.  Edited  by  Jesse  Kom- 
bluth.  The  Viking  Press.  302 
pages.  $7.50. 


The  underground  press  cert¬ 
ainly  is  not  new.  It  is  as  old  as 
Benjamin  Harris’s  Puhlick  Oc¬ 
currences  (1690)  which,  after 
one  issue,  was  suspended  by  the 
Boston  authorities  for  publish¬ 
ing  without  authority.  Thirty 
years  later,  publisher/editor 
James  Franklin  went  to  jail  for 
satirizing  the  royal  gov'ernment. 
In  the  revolutionary  period, 
there  was  a  “fugitive”  press,  to 
use  the  phrasing  of  historian 
Arthur  ^hlesinger,  Sr.,  in  his 
“Prelude  to  Independence.” 

That  first  serious  attempt  at 
newspapering,  Publick  Occur¬ 
rences,  was  unauthorized,  and 
since  that  time  the  anti-estab¬ 
lishment  press  has  been  omni¬ 
present  —  the  Jeffersonians,  the 
abolitionists,  the  muckrakers. 

Yet,  today’s  underground 
press,  so  fascinating  to  commen¬ 
tators,  is  somewhat  different.  In 
the  past,  the  negative  press  has 
opposed  the  political  structure 
mostly.  Today’s  resists  the  whole 
fabric  of  society.  That  impres¬ 
sion  is  left  by  “Notes  from  the 
Underground,”  the  first  attempt 
at  collecting  representative  ar¬ 
ticles  from  the  50-100  under¬ 
ground  newspapers  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  (Not  included:  an  esti¬ 
mated  125  college  papers,  and 
unnumbered  high  school  at¬ 
tempts.) 


What  are  the  purposes  of  the 
underground  press?  The  editor 
Jesse  Kombluth,  a  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  Harvard,  writes,  for  one 
thing,  “.  .  .  youth  culture  rein¬ 
forces  itself,  a  process  that  ex¬ 
plains  the  popularity  of  the 
‘underground  press.’  ”  He  writes, 
too,  “.  .  .the  underground  rep¬ 
resents  more  than  a  loose  con¬ 
figuration  of  biweekly  journals; 
it  is  also  an  attempt  to  legitima¬ 
tize  dissenting  reporting,  to  de¬ 
velop  a  constituency  for  radical 
politics,  and,  of  course,  to 
titillate  an  audience  too  well 
versed  in  political  and  cultural 
affairs  to  enjoy  the  mindlessness 
of  mass  journalism.” 

The  “mindlessness” — ^that  is 
one  point  the  underground  press 
seems  to  come  back  to  again  and 
again.  To  a  professional  member 
of  the  press,  it  is  the  point  sure 


to  aggravate.  The  established 
press  is  included  in  the  net  of 
things  to  be  opposed  by  the  de¬ 
viant  press.  There  is  repeatedly 
stated  evidence  that  the  u.p. 
exists  to  gi-eat  extent  to  make 
up  for  failures  of  its  big 
brother.  The  charges? — 

( 1 )  The  established  press  does 
not  give  an  editorial  voice  to 
deviant  minorities. 

(2)  The  press  does  not  report 
the  whole  truth,  objectively, 
hut  instead  filters  the  news  to 
reinforce  established  society. 

(3)  The  press  treats  deviant 
groups  in  news  columns  with 
sensationalism  which  either  in¬ 
flates  their  significance  or  causes 
their  demise. 

(4)  The  press  does  not  believe 
in  total  freedom  of  expression. 

(5)  It  is  not  contemporary,  a 
kind  of  anachronism  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  age. 

No  one  article  is  devoted  to 
disillusion  with  the  professional 
press.  There  are,  instead,  several 
bits  and  pieces  of  criticism  in 
several  articles,  which  otherwise 
try  to  explain  the  philosophy 
and  directions  of  the  dissenters. 
For  instance,  in  the  Berkeley 
Barb,  this  charge:  “.  .  .the  Es¬ 
tablishment  controls  attitudes 
and  opinion  by  using  mass 
language  and  mass  images  cen¬ 
sored  through  the  mass  media.” 
Others  charge  “a  manicured 
press,”  or  insist  the  established 
press  provides  a  “cushioned 
distance”  from  reality,  or  accuse 
the  press  of  a  double  standard 
of  news  attitudes.  Editor  Kom¬ 
bluth  at  one  point  writes  that 
to  the  pi*ess  “the  problem  of 
social  justice  for  hippies  seemed 
irrelevant.” 

Most  vigorously  pressed  in 
several  articles  is  the  claim  that 
the  mass  media  are  —  ironically 
—  guilty  of  over-reporting  hip- 
piedom.  Kornbluth  writes  in  one 
of  the  commentaries  to  sections 
of  the  book.  “(The  hippies)  are 
the  mo.st  over-reported  phenom¬ 
enon  of  the  last  few  years  ...  a 
fad,  colorful  enough  to  be 
splashed  throughout  the  media, 
ambiguous  enough  to  allow  any 
commentator  to  sound  moder¬ 
ately  well  informed.”  He  de¬ 
clares  further  the  mass  media 
re.sponsible  for  the  infiux  of 
adolescents  into  the  hippie 
world.  Then  he  assesses  deadlier 
blame  for  sensationalizing  the 
drug  culture  (all  media  here) : 


“The  inattention  of  the  press 
and  the  concern  over  the  next 
fad — the  runaways— denied  the 
validity  of  the  hippies.  That 
which  could  be  artificially  cre¬ 
ated  could  be  similarly  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  the  cost  was  meas¬ 
ured  in  real  human  lives.” 

As  for  content  of  the  deviant 
press,  there  are  new  forms  and 
structures,  much  obscenity,  pri¬ 
marily  opinion  and  little  news, 
and  some  internal  attacks  on  the 
dissenting  community,  itself. 

Editor  Kornbluth  is  22,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Harvard  publica¬ 
tions.  Here,  he  seems  to  ally  him¬ 
self  with  the  political  and  social 
dissent  of  his  generation,  seeing 
properness  to  activism.  But  if 
his  interspersed  commentaries 
before  pieces  by  Allen  Ginsberg, 
Michael  McClure,  Paul  Good¬ 
man,  etc.,  are  reflecting,  then  he 
is  critical  of  the  particular 
hippie  society  and  the  damage  it 
has  wrought. 

Well,  the  American  press  is 
accustomed  to  criticism  of  its 
performance,  and  weathers  it. 
But  this  is  a  new  source,  and 
one  of  dedicated  opposition. 
Those  who  work  with  young 
people  know  that  they  are  wise 
in  ways  of  communication  and 
they  are  dedicated  to  it.  As  is 
written  in  one  article  from  The 
East  Village  Other:  “If  then 
there  is  to  be  a  change  in  man’s 
condition  through  his  mind  and 
environment,  the  approaches 
must  be  threefold:  1)  Drugs, 
Psychedelics,  2)  Mass  Media, 
Mass  Communication,  Education 
3)  Cybernetics,  Automation.” 
And  there  it  is,  numl)er  2  on  the 
list  for  revolution  of  American 
society,  one  step  behind  Drugs — 
Mass  Media. 

Kornbluth  himself  writes  the 
parting  shot :  “The  underground 
has  surfaced  —  it  is  everywhere 
. The  underground  news¬ 
papers  are  the  flimsiest  mani¬ 
festation  of  such  sentiments; 
they  are  perhaps  only  the  first 
tangible  l)eginning  of  a  disaffec¬ 
tion  so  radical  that  it  will 
frighten  America  as  much  as  the 
black  revolt.” 


ground:  “But  in  many  schools 
where  the  ‘No  Controversy’ 
sign  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
students  saw  no  alternative  to 
the  underground.  A  major  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  survey  is  that  the 
threat  of  an  underg^round  paper 
forces  wavering  principals  to 
grant  more  editorial  freedom  and 
motivates  staffs  to  do  a  better 

job . As  you  know,  the 

same  criticisms  made  of  the 
campus  press  are  often  leveled 
at  the  community  papers  .  ,  . 
An  examination  of  nearly  two 
dozen  off-campus  publications  re¬ 
vealed  poor  printing,  amateur 
editing  and  layout,  and  much 

plain  uninformed  griping . 

The  overwhelming  majority  of 
underground  papers  seem  de¬ 
pendent  on  one  or  two  students 
for  survival,  and  there  is  no 
organization  for  training  new 
leaders  .  .  .  The  appeal  of  illicit 
publications  is  always  enhanced 
by  school  officials  who  make 
martyrs  of  the  ever-growing 
number  of  young  rebels.  The 
under-ground  high  school  press 
may  die  out,  but  it  will  have 
done  more  to  force  principals 
and  advisers  to  re-examine  edi¬ 
torial  policy  than  anything  else 
in  student  journalism.” 


One  other  lK)ok  in  recent 
months  which  has  examined  the 
underground  community  in  un¬ 
equivocating  terms  is  “We  are 
the  people  our  parents  warned 
us  against”  by  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman  of  the  Washington  Post 
(Quadrangle  Books.  280  pp. 
$5.95.) 

Von  Hoffman  draws  a  hrutal 
picture  of  the  Haight-Ashbury 
community,  caught  up  in  drugs, 
paranoia,  crime,  mass  severance 
from  the  norm. 


The  underg^round  press  in  the 
American  high  school  is  investi¬ 
gated  by  Sam  Feldman,  long¬ 
time  newspaperman  in  Southern 
California  and  now  Journalism 
and  English  consultant  for  San 
Bernardino  County  schools.  (The 
Student  Journalist  and  Legal 
and  Ethical  Issues.  Richards 
Rosen  Press.  186  pages.  $3.78.) 
He  surveyed  editors  and  advis¬ 
ers  in  schools  where  dissentin 
press  had  developed;  the  pur¬ 
poses  were  found  to  be  much  the 
same  —  to  create  an  editorial 
voice,  to  “Tell  it  like  it  really 
is,”  to  oppose  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

Feldman  writes  in  conclusion 
to  a  chapter  about  The  Under¬ 
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In  part,  he  too  blames  on 
mass  media  the  migration  of 
past  summers  to  hippie  com¬ 
munities.  “The  country’s  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  have  recog^nized 
genius  by  imitating  the  dope 
industry’s  techniques.  Dope  slo¬ 
gans  like  ‘tuned  in,’  ‘switched 
on,’  ‘where  it’s  at’  have  been 
used  so  much  they’ve  lost  their 
freshness.  Dope  photography, 
not  only  psychedelic  color  ar¬ 
rangements  but  things  like  the 
use  of  the  fisheye  lens,  is  as 
common.  Those  silent  TV  com¬ 
mercials  with  the  distorted,  bug- 
eyed  heads  coming  out  at  you 
are  doped  up  too.  The  art 
nouveau  hand  lettering  is  as 
distinct  a  dope  trademark  as 
the  trapezoid  -  like  Chevrolet 

symbol . The  dope  pushers 

connect  their  stuff  with  nothing 
less  than  infinity,  eternal  truth, 
morality,  every  soteriological 
value  the  society  has.  They  get 
Time  magazine  to  write:  ‘.  •  .in 
their  independence  of  material 
possessions  and  their  emphasis 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Ralph  McGill  dies 
after  attending 
birthday  party 

Ralph  McGill,  70,  syndicated 
columnist  and  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  suffered  as  he  was 
leaving  a  private  dinner  party 
Monday  evening  (February  3) 
at  the  home  of  a  friend.  He  was 
dead  on  arriva.  at  Holy  Family 
Hospital.  He  would  have  been  71 
on  February  5. 

He  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  editorial  writing  in 
1959,  for  a  piece  published  the 
previous  year  in  condemnation 
of  the  bombing  of  a  synagogue  in 
.Ulanta  and  a  high  school  at 
Clinton,  Tenn. 

A  heavy-set  man  weighing 
over  200  pounds,  with  reddish- 
brown  hair  streaked  with  grey, 
Ralph  Emerson  McGill  was  born 
on  an  affluent  river  bottom  farm 
midway  between  Soddy  and 
Daisy,  Tenn.  The  doctor  who 


Books  in  review 

{Continued  from  page  64) 


on  peacefulness  and  honesty, 
hippies  lead  considerably  more 
virtuous  lives  than  the  great 
majority  of  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.’  ” 

For  the  next  250  pages,  von 
Hoffman — who  bothered  to  stay 
around  long  enough  to  find  out 
deeply  enough — puts  on  canvas 
the  ravages  of  Haight-Ashbury. 
*  •  * 

The  deviant  minority  has  had 
tremendous  impact  on  American 
popular  culture  —  and  largely 
through  exploitation  by  and  of 
the  Mass  Media.  The  assessment, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  is  get¬ 
ting  harder  to  avoid.  Perhaps, 
the  strength  of  the  invasion  of 
the  domain  of  the  established 
press  by  a  very  un-established 
and  non-standard  press  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  this  quote  from  a 
piece  in  Avatar  (Boston)  and 
reprinted  in  “Neiv  Notes  from 
the  Underground”: 

“But  this  newspaper  is  not 
much  longer  an  underground 
newspaper,  not  for  much  longer 
"  ill  these  pages  and  other  pages 
across  this  country'  be  under- 
pround,  but  they  will  awaken  to 
the  force  of  an  awareness,  a 
fconsciousness,  and  a  direction 
expanding  w’ithin  and  behind 
them  —  to  the  ever  widening 
vails  and  chaos  lashing  before 
them,  and  their  purpose  ivill  be 
too  strongly  defined  and  their 
0"Ti  commitment  made  too 
deeply  to  evade.  And  then  there 
vill  be  no  talk  among  them  of 
being  underground.” 


delivered  him,  an  admirer  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  named 
him  for  the  New  England  es¬ 
sayist,  preacher  and  philosopher. 
On  the  walls  of  McGill’s  clut- 
tei-ed  office  at  the  Constitution 
were  two  pictures  —  of  the  In¬ 
dian  leader  Gandhi  and  Carl 
Sandburg,  the  poet  and  biogra¬ 
pher  of  .\braham  Lincoln. 

McGill  attended  the  McCallie 
School,  a  private  institution  at 
Chattanooga,  and  left  Vander¬ 
bilt  University  in  1922  for  a  job 
on  the  Xashville  Banner.  He  had 
played  guard  on  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  football  team  and  had 
.seiwed  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
so  became  sports  editor  and  a 
columnist  at  the  Banner. 

In  1929  he  moved  to  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  as  sports 
editor. 

His  sports  column  gradually 
liecame  political,  and  in  1937  he 
won  a  Julius  Rosenwald  fellow¬ 
ship  to  travel  in  Europe  and 
study  the  agricultural  coopera¬ 
tives  of  Scandinavia,  which  were 
similar  to  those  developing  in 
parts  of  the  South.  In  Europe 
he  saw  the  Nazi  takeover  of 
Austria,  and  became  “coldly 
angry  to  see  it  (freedom)  abused 
and  prostituted.” 

His  political  writing  in  recent 
years  was  in  support  of  civil 
rights  for  Negroes,  desegi*ega- 
tion  and  liberal  reform.  An  early 
supporter  of  the  late  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  his  recent  political 
heroes  were  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
and  John  F.  Kennedy.  He  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  “a  conserva¬ 
tive  fellow  with  a  moi-tgage  and 
a  Presbyterian  conscience.” 

On  his  return  from  Europe 
in  1937  he  was  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Constitution,  and 
its  editor  in  1942. 

But  even  as  editor  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  habit  he  had  developed 
of  physically  poking  his  nose 
into  the  news.  During  the  Wine- 
coff  Hotel  fire  at  Atlenta  on 
December  7,  1946,  in  which  119 
people  lost  their  lives,  McGill 
climlied  across  an  alley  at  night 
on  a  swaying  firemen’s  ladder, 
13  stories  aliove  the  ground,  to 
obtain  an  inter\'iew  with  a  sur¬ 
vivor  in  the  hotel.  A  colleague  on 
the  paper  said  McGill  “never 
lost  a  cub  reporter’s  fierce 
curiosity  and  the  physical  stam¬ 
ina  to  work  a  story'.” 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the 
former  Mary  Lynn  Morgan, 
whom  he  married  in  April,  1967, 
and  a  son,  Ralph  E.  McGill  Jr., 
of  Richmond.  His  first  wife,  the 
former  Mary  Leonard,  died  in 
March,  1962. 

• 

Gannett  on  exchange 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  has  lieen  ap¬ 
proved  for  listing  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Trading 
is  scheduled  to  begin  on  Mon¬ 
day',  March  10. 
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Walter  C.  Stone,  68,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  weekly.  Advance 
Journal,  at  Camden,  N.  Y.;  for¬ 
mer  director  of  press  relations 
for  National  Broadcasting  Co.; 
former  editor  of  the  Rome 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Sentinel;  Feb.  1. 

*  *  * 

Folsom  (Jack)  Moore,  79, 
director  emeritus  of  the  Arizona 
Newspaper  Association;  Feb.  1. 

*  *  * 

Max  Hardy,  68,  longtime 
Colorado  newspaperman;  Jan. 
19. 

*  *  « 

Dean  M.  Snyder,  78,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association ;  boxing 
publicist  in  California;  Jan.  24. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Connolly,  73,  foi-mer 
sports  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner;  Jan.  26. 

*  *  « 

Gland  D.  Russell,  68,  re¬ 
tired  (1966)  Far  East  specialist 
writer  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  Feb.  2. 

*  *  * 

Holger  Ridder,  56,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Warren  (0.) 
Tribune  Chronicle;  Jan.  23. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  F.  Ryan,  46,  of  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  staff; 
Jan.  28. 

*  «  * 

Proctor  P.  Lincoln,  78,  re¬ 
tired  copy  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Record  American;  Jan. 
27. 

*  «  ♦ 

Richard  J.  O’Brien,  60,  box¬ 
ing  and  racing  writer  for  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star;  Feb. 

1. 

*  *  * 

John  B.  Stone,  70,  former 
Chicago  newspaperman;  retired 
government  information  officer; 
Jan. 29. 

*  * 

Bradley  Kelly,  74,  retired 
(1965)  vicepresident  and  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  King 
Features  Syndicate;  Jan.  29. 

• 

Harrisons  donate 
home  to  university 

The  University  of  Florida 
Foundation  has  a  unique  contri¬ 
bution  among  its  assets  —  a  19- 
room  house  donated  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  R.  Harrison  of  Lake¬ 
land. 

Harrison,  president  of  the 
Gainesville  Sun  and  Lakeland 
Ledger,  told  Foundation  officials 
there  would  be  no  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  the  37-year-old  dwell¬ 
ing  which  is  of  English  Tudor 
design.  The  entrance  foyer  is  ac¬ 
tually'  a  tower  with  a  winding 
staircase  that  leads  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor. 


Rowland  to  head 
Drake  J- school 

Des  Moines 

Appointment  of  Dr.  D.  Wayne 
Rowland  of  Syracuse  University 
as  dean  of  the  Drake  University 
School  of  Journalism  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Dr.  Paul 
F.  Sharp,  Drake  president. 

Dr.  Rowland,  46,  will  assume 
his  new  duties  June  1,  succeed¬ 
ing  Hugh  E.  Curtis,  w'ho  has 
resigned  as  the  school’s  first 
dean  to  continue  as  professor  of 
journalism  at  Drake  and  teach 
courses  in  the  field  of  magazines 
and  books. 

At  Syracuse  University,  Dr. 
Rowland  has  been  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  newspaper  de¬ 
partment  at  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  since  1967.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Syracuse  faculty,  he  w'as 
professor  of  journalism  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  for 
four  years  then  chairman  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at 
Texas  Christian  University  for 
eight  years. 

He  is  a  former  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  four  weekly  new'spa- 
pers  and  the  Lamar  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  all  in  Missouri,  and  was 
president  of  the  Ozark  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  Currently,  he  is  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors. 


Ronley  papers  fill 
management  posts 

Changes  in  management  posts 
in  Rowley  Publications  of 
Northeast  Ohio  are  announced 
by'  Donald  C.  Rowley',  president- 
publisher. 

Murray  McLean,  chief  ac¬ 
countant,  has  been  named  con¬ 
troller  for  the  organization. 

Robert  H.  Rowley,  manager  of 
both  the  Ashtabula  Star-Beacon 
and  the  Geneva  Free  Press,  as¬ 
sumes  the  post  of  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  the  Ashtabula 
County'  newspapers  in  the  Row- 
ley'  group. 

Richard  P.  Blood,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Conneaut  News- 
Herald,  has  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Star-Beacon. 

James  I.  Bumgardner  has 
been  advanced  to  manager  of 
the  Telegraph  at  Painesville 
and  Jon  C.  Rowley',  former  ra¬ 
dio  station  WREO  manager,  is 
the  Telegraph’s  business  man¬ 
ager.  WREO  is  now'  under  man¬ 
agership  of  Richard  D.  Rowley, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  Bureau  of  the  Star-Beacon. 

The  Jefferson  Bureau  is  being 
managed  by  Charles  McCrory’, 
former  reporter  for  the  Star- 
Beacon  and  the  Conneaut  New'S- 
Herald. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers-Coiisultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
l>oses.  Sensible  fees.  Bntchure.  M.  H. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

buy— SELLr-APPRAISE 
Publishers  Service.  334  Jefferson  Rldt;., 
Greensltoro,  N.C. — 27401.  Ph :  274-3670 

CONSULTANT :  Management.  Sales, 
PiNttluction.  One-hour  consultation  free. 
Arthur  Held,  215  Hickory  Ct.,  North- 
br(M)k.  III.  -  60062. 


Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  or 
shopiter  with  our  equipment  on  rent- 
lease  basis  if  you  have  know-how  and 
modest  capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise. 
.54923,  and  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  ; 
N.  Y.  10036.  _  i 

INVESTOR-GBINERAL  MANAGER  of  I 
five  local  weeklies  in  growintf  area  i 
jrn>ssing  $200,000.  Zone  2.  Motlest  cash  i 
investment  necessary  for  this  opjMtrtun-  [ 
ity.  Please  reply  to  Box  103,  E<litor  ' 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLISH  YOUR  OWT^  BOOK:  or  | 
supply  manuscript  for  royalty  consider-  i 
ation.  Historical,  religious,  comedy,  i 
unusual  cookbook — what  have  you?  Box 
201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETIRED?  DON'T  QUIT!  Purchasing 
agent,  advertising  sales,  circulation  ex- 
jtert,  promotion  (men,  women),  con¬ 
troller-cost  consultant,  part  or  full¬ 
time.  What  can  you  do?  Box  181,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

••SITUATIONS  WANTED'^ 
(foyobl*  wINi  ordar) 


4.wMk$ . $1-00  per  line,  per  issue 

S-weeks  . .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.30  per  line. 


Ciunt  fire  average  wprds  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50e  for  box  service 
Air.mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted^ 
advertisements  until  direct  request  Is 
made  for  them.  EAP  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


••ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS^^ 


4-wceks  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 


The  use  ol  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuusday.  4:30  PM 

Bex  nOmbers.  which  arc  mailed  each  day 
as  they  arc  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  TbM  Avu..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploaa  2-7050 


ANNOINCEMENTS 

nelirery  Service 

NEWSPAPERS  &  PERIODICALS  de¬ 
livered  to  Post  Office,  railroads,  airports 
and  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  Bo.x 
146.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


tSeicspaper  Urokers 

Mel  Hodell,  Dir..  Newspaper  Div.. 
H.-izen  Co..  191  N.  Euclid  Ave..  Upland. 
Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1595. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaiier  Sales.  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

_ (205)  262-1751 _ 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1603  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
‘America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 
VERNON~ V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 
BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  n^o- 
tiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  high¬ 
est  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  county.  Before  you  consider  sale 
or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (AC  813)  446-0871  daytime;  (AC 
813)  733-1100  nights,  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach,  Florida  33515.  No 
obligation,  of  course. 

“conudential  informatton 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif.  930iil 

NEIGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  ^Aja^^590^  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3357. 
ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LESJ  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licens^Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

newspaI^r  "service”  company, 

Inc.,  provides  exiieriencetl  guidance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  Newsimiier  Serv’ice  Co., 
Inc.,  21.5  Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  La. 
70.'.46.  Ph:  l-31S-.824-(i475. 


l\'etcspapers  For  Sale 

COUNTY-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY 
in  isolated  western  city.  $17,000  down. 
Profitable:  no  competition  within  70 
miles;  sound.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

LEGAL  DAILY 

Newspaper  specializing  in  publishing 
legal  notices.  Also  job  plant.  Good 
growth  and  profits.  $500,000.  Terms. 
Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton.  III. 
COUNTY’S  EXClTu^E  ^WEEKLY 
for  sale.  Southwest  Texas.  Established 
1890.  Stable  economy:  ranching,  tour¬ 
ism.  oil.  gas.  Excellent  transporation 
(railroad  interstate).  No  competition. 
Gateway  to  major  state-national  rec¬ 
reational  lake  area  nearing  completion. 
Fine  hunting,  dry,  moderate  climate. 
Letterpress  equipment  -f-  engraving, 
ITS.  Adequate  lalior.  1968  gross 
$54. 6M :  1967'8  $53. 5M  netted  owner 
$I3.5M  after  depreciation.  Modem 
building  ($9M):  inventory  (estimated 
$3M);  Business  ($58M)  ;  Requires  $20M 
down.  Reply  Box  186,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

PACIFIC  COAST  WEEKLY,  exclusive 
in  i>erfect  locale.  For  the  man  who 
will  buy  a  Fleetwood  Brougham  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  he  deserves  it  and  can 
afford  it.  Priced  12  times  earnings. 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.. 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IS'etrspapers  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Newspaper — Magazine  Reps. 


NEW  JERSEY  OFFSET  WEIEKLY 
grossing  $60,000.  Good  opportunity  for 
man/wife  team.  Excellent  growth  op- 
tKtrtunity.  Write  Box  211,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


GROWING  WEEKLY  in  Zone  3.  Ailing 
publisher  will  sell  for  One  and  Half 
Times  Gross.  R.  K.  T.  Larson  &  As¬ 
sociates.  Inc.,  7200  Hermitage  Rd., 
Richmond,  Va. — 23228. 


WBLL-ESTABLISHEID  representative 
in  travel  advertising  for  N.Y.C.  area  it 
equipped  to  give  individual  attention 
to  Publisher.  Excellent  referenevs,  Mr. 
R.  F.  Corfield,  310  Madison  Ave..  Ne^v 
York.  N.  Y.— icon  (212)  TN  7-3970 


Press  Engineers 


SUBURBAN 

L'nopiKjsetl  S.  E.  Wisconsin  weekly. 
(i(Kxl  growth.  E'xcellent  Earnings. 
Will  sell  for  $180,000  with  29';,  down. 
Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
I  H  'rrkly  .Vctc.v/’ii/'cr  DivisiimJ 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton.  III. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 

MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 

Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


COLORADO  WEEKLY,  building  and  I 
apartment,  all  for  $24,000.  Gross  $22M. 
DEAN  SELLERS,  Newspai>er  Bkr.,  ! 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa.  Ariz. — 
85201. 


M.4CHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Rot>m 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY-SEAT  WKLY 
Rich  Indiana  farming  county.  Nets 
$24,500.  Price  l)elow  gross.  Down  pay¬ 
ment  $28,000.  Please  give  brief  auto¬ 


biography.  Larry  Towe  Agency.  472 
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Fletcher.  Winter  Park,  Fla. — 32789. 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  S#41555.  4 
molds,  3  mags,  blower,  gas  pot,  AC. 
Ebccellent  condition.  See  running  on 
job  work.  Interstate  Ptg.  Corp., 
Plainfield.  N.  J.— 07060.  (201)  756- 

4900. 


PROFIT  PLUS 

Clhicago  weeklies.  Owner  pulled  out 
$44,000  on  $205,000  gross.  Pricerl  at 
$160,000  with  lil>eral  terms.  Write 
fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
( Ifeckly  Actcj/’iijVr  Division) 

543  W.  Roosevelt  Ril.  Wheaton,  HI. 


1968  PHOTON  713-10  and  two  Friden 
LCC  Tape  Units  for  sale  or  for  lease. 
Actual  operating  time  less  than  200 
hours.  Save  many  thousands.  Sets  from 
7-pt.  through  36-pt.  Extra  film  mtiga- 
zines  and  other  plusses.  Equipment  lo¬ 
cated  at  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  and 
available  immediately.  Contact  John 
Stafford,  Daily  News,  Greenville,  Mich. 
— 48838.  Ph:  (616)  754-5641. 


Netespapers  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  desires 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  Area  8  or  9. 
Box  29,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAbT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007. 


INDIVIDUAL  with  13  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  national  newspaper  wants 
to  buy  weekly  netting  $25M  after  taxes. 
Primarily  interested  in  Va.,  N.C.,  S.C. 
Will  consider  larger  properties.  Box 
179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publications  For  Sale 


DISPLAY  MACHINE  FOR  SALE 
Due  to  conversion  to  Offset 
G-4-4  Intertyiw  No.  23721  with  quadder 
and  saw,  electric  pot.  six  mold  disk  and 
molds,  equipped  with  Spartan  head- 
letter  type  faces,  14-pt.  10-pt.  24-i)t, 
30-pt  and  36-pt  all  2  letter  mats  except, 
30-pt  and  36-pt  Italic  included  in  30^ 
and  36-pt  type  face  and  sizes  sent  on 
request.  Price  $9,000  F.O.B.  Elyria, 
Ohio.  Call  or  write  Leo  J.  Carle.  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohio  44035. 


ESTABLISHED  WINE  &  SPIRIT 
quarterly.  Reasonable  terms.  Bo.x  183, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  on  easy  terms.  NAPS(X), 
Berlin,  Wise  54923.  and  25  W.  45  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


>KV(  .SFAPER  SERVICES 

Correspondents 


GREAT  BRITAIN— Experienced  U.  S. 
newsman,  resident  United  Kingdom 
with  broad  contacts,  offers  columns, 
correspondent  service,  seeks  special 
assignments  from  dailies,  weeklies, 
periodicals,  trade.  Have  your  own  man 
follow  your  special  interest.  Inquiries 
invited.  F.  Young.  Post  Restante, 
Bristol.  England. 


Features  Available 


"TREND  OF  MIND"  —  Weekly  col¬ 
umn,  $2.  Samples  on  request.  H.  B. 
Steffes,  718  Irving  Park,  Chicago, 
Illinois — 60613. 


TWO  LINOTYPE  MACHINES,  modr! 
5.  with  gas  pot,  one  magazine,  Margseh 
feeder;  model  14  with  gas  pot,  4  molds, 
3  main  and  1  auxiliary  magazins 
Margach  feeder,  Mohr  measure  control, 
swinging  keyboard.  Both  good  condi¬ 
tion.  machinist  maintained.  Contact  Gii 
Bailey,  Production  Mgr.,  Daily  Star- 
Herald,  Scottsbluff,  Nebr.  —  69361 
Phone  collect  (AC  308)  632-6116. 


ANDREW  TULLY’S  reader-stirring 
column  now  distributed  direct  from 
Washington.  Write,  wire,  ’phone  col¬ 
lect  Andrew  Tully.  2104  48th  St.,  N. 
W.,  Washington.  D.C. — 20007. 


National  ri-adeishi|i:  400,000  -I-.  "The 
SIXTIES"  is  a  |K*net rating,  provocative 
e<Iitorinl  column.  Weekly  —  rea.sonable. 
Wm.  Wallace,  Fraser,  N.Y. — -13753. 


JUSTOWRITER  REPRODUCER,  Pr 
wire.  8-pt.  Newstext  SN  62578,  re< 
ditione<l.  1967.  Under  Friden  main, 
ance.  On  standby  basis  since  convert 
our  comp  system  Feb..  1968.  Pi 
$500.  W.  P.  Hastings.  THE  MILH 
STANDARD.  Milton,  Pa.— 17847. 


Newsp<iper-Job  Printing 


COMET  LINOTYPE.  No.  1945,  TTS 
unit.  No.  4106.  Model  32  Linotype,  N» 
52427  and  Model  29  Linotype,  N" 
63463,  both  with  quadder  and  sa<' 
Model  8  Linotype,  No.  22992.  tin* 
magazines.  Call  or  write  David  H.  Cb- 
mer,  El  Dorado,  Kansas,  Times.  311- 
321-1120. 


LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  Goss  Community  Offset  Press  at  The 
Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Morristown  Rd.,  ! 
Bemardsville,  N.  J. — 07924.  Also  com- 
plete  composition  facilities  available.  > 
Call  Mr.  Parker  (201)  766-3900  or  Mr.  | 
Schultz  (201)  766-3060.  I 


FOR  SALE  —  LINOTYPE  Model  3« 
Mixer ;  Serial  #62036,  fully  equipps: 
$4,000. 

LINOTYPE  Model  8.  Serial  #517843 
with  TTS  Unit:  Mat  Detector.  $3,000. 
John  Sillmon,  THE  DAILY  INDETPES 
nEa4T.  Kannapolis,  N.  C.— 28081.  Pt 
(704)  933-2181. 
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FRIDEN  EQUIPMENT  —  Justowritar 
Recorder  and  Reproducer,  with  Motor  I 
ized  Tai>e  Punch  (will  set  justified  !  i 
or  12-pt.  type):  "Typro  headliner,  15 
Bodoni  bold  fonts;  and  accessoriei. 
All  three  years  old — in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  The  Southern  (iourier,  101!  | 
Frank  Leu  Bldg.,  Montgomery,  All- ' 
bama— 36104;  or  call  (205  )  262-5491.  ! 
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Mlscliinery  &  Supplies 
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BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  EBP'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Composing  Room 

TT.''  MULTI-FACE  Perforator  8764 
Standard  SN  7765.  Teletypist  Service, 
1265  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

To  LINOTYPES  &  INTERTYPES,  all 
models,  some  with  quadders.  Linotype 
and  Ludlow  mats.  Saws,  Repro  Proof 
Presses,  etc.  The  Joseph  Sheldon  Co., 
Inc..  26200  Greenfield,  Suite  #8,  Oak 
Park,  Mich.— 48237.  Ph:  (313)  399-2525.  ; 

INTERTYPE,  F-22  $1500;  INTER¬ 
TYPE.  F-44.  $3000:  Two  JAMPOL 

PUSHERS,  $200  each;  WHIRLER.  ' 
Chemco  plate,  $40 :  ELECTTRIC  , 

MOTOR,  5hp,  2-speed,  208v.  $300;  MAT 
drier,  Alico  Evenray,  $600 ;  BLUE 
PRINT  Machine,  26",  $500;  Two  Elec¬ 
tric  traveling  PAPER  ROLL  HOISTS,  , 
$150;  PUMP,  Ingersol-Rand  centrifugal 
water,  200gpm  at  100',  $300.  Contact 
A.  lUimmer,  The  Oregonian.  1.320  S.  W. 
Broadway,  Portland.  Oregon  97201,  or 
call  503  226-2121.  Ext.  304.  | 

2  MODEL  5  TTS  LINOTYPES.  No’s  I 
68994  and  68725;  magnetic  f^ers;  I 
mat  detectors;  standard  operating  units.  I 
^th  Linotypes  machinist-maintained  I 
and  in  excellent  condition.  Used  less 
than  2  shifts  iier  week.  $9,250  per  ma¬ 
chine.  price  includes  installation  on 
your  floor  (100-mile  radius  N.Y.C.)  with 
SO-day  unconditional  guarantee.  Easy 
terms  available.  Can  be  seen  running. 
JMC  PRINTING  CORPORATION 

445  Northern  Boulevard  ' 

Great  Neck.  N.Y.— 11021 
Ph:  (516)  487-8300 

PW  SALE:  FOUR  LINOTYPES  in 
daily  newspaper  operation  priced  for 
quirk  sale:  M-14,  M-33.  M-6  (TTS 
unit),  and  Comet.  All  with  electric  pot. 
Total  price — $12,000.  The  Decatur  Daily. 
P.O.  Box  1527,  Decatur,  Alabama — 
35601. 

BASIC  DIGITAL  PDP8  4K  computer. 
Hyphenated  and  justified  tape  in  hot- 
type  operation  from  July  1967  until 
Decemter  1968.  Teleprinter  and  two 
Digital  readers  go  with  it.  Asking  $22,- 
000.  Contact:  H.  Harte  or  H.  Taxel, 
Express  Fub.  Co..  San  Antonio,  Texas 
—78206.  (512)  225-7411. 

LINOFILM  keyboard  w/Linomix,  | 
bought  new,  used  sparingly  for  6 
months  —  $11,900  :  with  cards  and  grids 
used  for  about  a  year-and-a-half.  some 
only  for  six  months — $1500;  combi na- j 
tion  metal  on  palates  of  2,000  lbs.  ; 
each,  approximate  total  of  .30.000  lbs. 
0.  G.  Hagerman,  Messenger  and  In¬ 
quirer.  Owensboro.  Ky.— 42301.  i 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper 
and  litho  films.  Order  from  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  (NAPSCO), 
Berlin.  Wise.  54923,  and  25  W.  45  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


Model  SIS 
equip|i« 

2*5178411 
r.  $2,000. 
INDEPB' 
28081.  Pk 


BURROUGHS  accounting  machine  set 
up  for  newspaper  bookkeeping.  Will  ’ 
handle  payroll,  display  advertising 
sales  and  classified  contract  advertis¬ 
ing  sales.  Will  automatically  compute 
sales  by  salesman  and  sales  by  news¬ 
paper  for  a  combination  sell  within  a 
group  of  newspapers.  Machine  can  also 
be  modified  to  handle  accounts  pay-  | 
able.  Sample  of  all  forms  available. 
Burroughs  E2100  accounting  machine 
with  100  totalizers.  Available  now.  | 
Economist  Newspapers.  6959  S.  Har¬ 
lem.  Chicago,  HI.  60638.  (AC  312)  I 
686-8800. 


NEAR  COMPLETE  DAILY  newspaper 
letter-press  equipment  including  20- 
page  tubular  press  with  all  stereotype. 

5  linotypes  (5,  14  and  Comet),  full  i 
page  shaver,  near  new  8-column  Ham-  I 
mond  E-Z  caster,  Richards  router, 
glider  and  Ben  Franklin  saws.  2  Mor¬ 
rison  slug  striiq^ers,  cabinets,  galleys. 
Elrod,  25  turtles,  page  chassis,  some 
aluminum,  quantity  of  lino  metal,  etc. 
Priced  for  quick  sale — going  offset  in 
February,  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening 
News. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

.Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULLMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  High  Speed,  Heavy 
Duty  Newspaper  Press.  6  units,  1  i 
color  cylinder.  Double  former,  double  | 
folder.  Cut-off:  22%*.  Sub-structure 
height:  ll'-O*.  Cline  reels  and  auto¬ 
matic  tensions.  Two  100  HP  Cline- 
Westinghouse  motor  drives  and  con¬ 
trollers,  208-volt,  3-phase.  60-cycle.  I 
Press  offered  complete  w/(jutler-Ham- 
mer  O>nveyor,  dual  ink  pumps,  and 
ink  tank.  Offered  "as  is,  where  is” 
in  Riverside,  Calif.,  where  it  may  be 
seen  in  operation.  Available  in  late 
Spring,  ’69.  Address  inquiries  to 
Richard  McConnell,  Gen.  Srvs.  Mgr., 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  300, 
Princeton,  N.  J.— ^8540. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


URBANITE  OWNERS  NOTE; 

CrvKs  Nun  Stop  Imprinter,  nearit 
new.  deHiyned  for  4«oe»  1  rbanite. 

Nparr  problem  makes  this  almu-t  new. 
devire  for  sale  at  a  very  attrartive 
price.  Call  RAM  Publisher-,  ask 
fur  H.  Vernon  Porter,  (AC  213)  20 1- 
8123  or  237-0366. 


MODEL  A  DUPLEX  recently  rebuilt  i 
and  now  printing  4  weekly  pai>ers.  Can  | 
be  seen  running  till  April  69.  No  trouble 
with  this  press,  going  Offset.  Make 
offer.  Also,  complete  ’TTS  Lino  Model 
5  with  typesetter,  less  than  one  year 
since  rebuilt,  Ser.  #58872.  Call  South¬ 
ern  New  York  Publishers,  Rubin  Katz 
(914)  794-7800. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  $9,000.00  on  Justape 
Computer  used  only  ten  months.  Reason 
for  selling:  Shifts  to  cold-type.  In-; 
eluded  is  one  set  spare  itarts.  two 
readers,  two  BRPE  Punchers.  Auto¬ 
matic  Hyphenation  Modulo,  Wire  Serv-  ; 
ice  Omversion  Module,  8  Width  plugs  I 
(or  various  faces.  ' 

TWO  FAIRCHILD  PERFORATORS 
practically  new.  One  multiface  with 
eight  grids.  The  other  for  use  with 
computer. 

SAVE  $10,000  ON  AN  ELEKTRON  I 
used  but  ten  months.  Machine  has  two  | 
magazines,  TTS  Unit,  Shaffstall  Mat  j 
Detector,  Four  Molds,  Ellectric  Hydra-  i 
puadder,  Thermex  Disc  and  Water  Re-  1 
circulator.  I 

FOR  SALE:  Uae<l  Elrod,  Ludlow  and' 
31  Linotype.  All  lieing  used  daily  in  , 
our  shop. 

Contact:  Orville  Campbell  i 

COIX>NIAL  PRESS,  INC. 

CTiapel  Hill.  N.C.— 27514 
(919)  967-7046 

PHOTON  713-10  and  7  Friden  Tape 
units  (three  with  Strads)  individually, 
or  as  a  package  for  sale  or  leas*'.  Will 
tailor  lease  time  to  meet  your  i-oquire- 
ments.  Will  take  tape  reader  equipiXMl 
Linotype  or  Intertype  in  trade  on  lease 
or  sale.  American  Newspaiwrs.  4120  No. 
3Sth  Drive,  Phoenix,  Arizona  851110 
Phone  (602)  272-,5631. 


I  HAMMOND  GLIDER  SAW.  Model  G-3 
No.  1273.  Morrison  Slug  Stripper,  No. 
SS-1810.  Elrod,  electric  pot.  No. 
E4708E.  Rouse  Miterer,  No.  EM292.  8 
Beard  turtles.  12-turtles,  steel  wheels 
Call  or  write  David  H.  Clymer,  El  Do¬ 
rado,  Kansas,  Times.  316-321-1120. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  | 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors  . 
Top  Quality.  | 

Call  or  write:  \ 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3.555  | 

25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Photographic  Equipment 

KODAK  VERSAMAT  PROCESSOR. 
Mo<lel  6.  Excellent  condition.  Specifica¬ 
tions:  Continuous  automatic  and  photo¬ 
recording  films.  Sheet  films  up  to  6* 
width.  Roll  Aims  from  16mm  width  in 
single  lengths  up  to  200  feet.  Height 
62'/2*,  length  Sl'/y*,  width  23"  Process¬ 
ing  speed:  variable  from  one  to  ten  feet 
per  minute.  $3500.00.  Contact  Joseph 
Maira,  Suffolk  Sun,  Area  Code  516-586- 
3700. 


FOR  SALE:  DUPLEX  mo<lel  "N” 
newspaiier  press.  3  units,  2  folders,  2 
motorized  roll  stands,  all  necessary 
tlrive  and  electrical  equipment.  Very 
lightly  us«hI  and  in  excellent  running 
condition  also  2,000  gallon  ink  tank 
with  |)ump,  Kemp  7-ton  pot  with  hood 
and  safety  controls;  also  conveyor  sys¬ 
tem.  "As  is  where  is”  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  No  reason:ible  offer  refused.  Must 
l)e  sold  in  90  days.  Inquiries  to  M.  I 
t^-ndler.  Triangle  Publications,  Inc., 
170  S.  Bimini  PI.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
—  90C04.  Ph:  (213)  .387-5131. 


offset  PREISSES  for  sale  or  lease. 
Y’our  choice  of  either  a  5-unit  press  with 

1  color  hump,  or  a  4-unit  press  with 

2  color  humps.  Both  have  folders,  mo¬ 
tors  (75  hp),  drives,  roll  stands,  etc. 
One  has  ',4  folder,  gluer  and  trimmer 
They  are  high  speed  Hoe  'Lithoninsters 
built  for  heavy  duty,  long  life  printing 
and  will  cost  you  less  than  the  slower, 
light  built  offset  presses  usually  avail¬ 
able.  Priced  to  sell  for  April  1  delivery. 
American  Newspaiiers.  4120  North  38th 
Drive.  Phoenix.  Arizona  85019  Phone 
(602)  272-5631. 


FOR  SALE:  16-PAGE  UNITUBE  with 
2  color  units,  includes  motor  and  con¬ 
trol  l>oard.  Low  price.  A.  V.  Lund. 
General  Manager,  Shaw  Newspapers. 
Dixon,  Illinois  61021. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23-9/16* — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

STA-HI  MASTini  FORMER.  No. 
915275.  Richards  Tubular  Router,  Model 
1.  No.  453.  Tubular  Plate  Chipping 
Block.  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing 
Machine,  No.  591,  Duplex  Tubular 
Vacuum  Casting  box,  water-cooled, 
with  gas  metal  pot.  32  page  chases. 
5,000  lbs.  combination  metal.  Call  or 
write  David  H.  Clymer,  El  Dorado, 
Kansas,  Times.  316-321-1120. 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style — 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%*— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

WANTED):  MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  3 
magazines,  electric  pot.  Claremont 
Press,  315  San  Leandro  Way,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. — 94127. 


USED  PHOTON  513,  forward  reading, 
will  pay  considerably  less  for  backward 
reading.  Southtown  Elconomist,  5959  S. 
Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. — 60638. 
(AC  312)  586-8800.  ext.  2. 

OLD  GOSS  ROTARY  2-plate  wide  parU 
needed,  spindle,  brake,  roll  holders,  etc. 
Brooklyn  Daily,  2427  Surf  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.— 11224.  (212)  37.3-9500. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

FXJR  SALE:  Very  attractively  priced  I 
Scott  Press  eight  16-page  units — extra 
high-speed  antifriction  multi  unit;  one 
color  hump ;  folders ;  reels;  drives; 
motors.  Immediately  available,  (in¬ 
tact:  Charles  C.  Sibre,  Cowles  Com- 
muncations,  Inc.,  488  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  (AC  212)  MU 
8-0300. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


SCO’TT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21%  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders:  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders;  C-H 
Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
&  Turntables. 

Located:  N.Y.  Post 
Az'aiittble:  Mid  1969 

Priced:  Most  attractively. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
saves  11,400  square  inches  of  floor 
S|>ace  every  day  by  using  jm.Spaceniak- 
er  Newspai>er  Turtles  22*  narrow.  All- 
welded  frames,  self  lubricating  iroii- 
tops.  5"  BB  casters.  To<iay’s  Iwst  buy. 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina.  Ohio  — 14256. 


24-PAGB  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  Press. 
2  Folders  each  with  %  and  %  fold  in¬ 
cluding  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Priced  to  move  now!  The  Joseph  Shel¬ 
don  Co.,  Inc.,  26200  Greenfield,  Suite 
#8,  Oak  Park,  Mich.— 48237.  Ph:  (313) 
399-2525. 


16-PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
stereo  equipment.  Good  care — minimum 
use  running  8,000  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash,  Ind.  46992. 
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Career  Opportunities 


THI  lEST  JOI  OPENINSS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPEI  AND  DELATED  PIBLDl 


Academic 

MIDWEST  UNIVHniSITY  seeks  Ph.D. 
with  at  least  five  years  professional  ex¬ 
perience  to  teach  basic  and  Kraduate 
level  courses.  Assistant  or  Associate 
Professor  appointment  for  September, 
1969.  We  have  375  students  in  five 
sequences.  W'rite:  Director,  School  of 
Journalism,  Bowlinsr  Green  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bowling:  Green,  Ohio— 43402. 

SMALL  NEW  ENGL.AND  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  seeks  journalism  in¬ 
structor  for  Sept.  1969.  M.A.  minimum 
plus  experience.  Must  be  capable  of 
teaching  news  writing,  reporting,  e<l- 
iting  and  creative  writing.  Box  230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  ITNIVERSITV. 
Oshkosh,  has  two  J-faculty  openings  in 
September  1969,  Ph.D.  or  Ph.D.  candi¬ 
dates  preferred,  for  news-editorial  and/ 
or  advertising.  Daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
fessional  background  pi-eferable.  Uni¬ 
versity  enrollment  now  around  11,000. 
New  journalism  major.  Recreational 
area.  Contact  Chairman,  Department 
of  Journalism,  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity-Oshkosh,  Oshkosh,  Wise. — 54901. 


Academic 

INNOVATIVE  4-YEAR  Pacific  North¬ 
west  College  has  o|>ening  for  assistant 
Iirofessor  to  Iiecome  second  member  of 
expanding  journalism  to  teach  news 
writing.  Siting  and  advise  publications. 
News  exiierience,  MA.  necessary.  Write 
Box  224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

NEWSPAPEHl  GROUP  is  looking  for 
management  trainee  with  newspaper 
experience  to  learn  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  daily  papers  from  5,000  to 
20,000  circulation.  Could  be  used  on 
troubleshooting  assignments  in  business, 
advertising  pi^uction,  circulation.  Box 
195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  (advertising 
background!  for  suburlmn  weekly  high- 
quality  chain  —  Zone  2.  Congenial, 
award-winning  staff:  growth  company: 
go<Kl  l>enefits.  Salary  ot>en.  Serul  r^ume, 
salary  exi>ected,  to:  Box  225,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


iiiiiiiiiniuiiiiy 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Natne- 


Address- 
City - 


State- 

By— 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification. 
Copy - 


Administrative 

AUDITORS-TRAVELING  I 

This  international  association  of  pulv  i 
Ushers,  advertisers  and  advertising'  i 
agencies  is  seeking  to  e.xpand  its  staff  ' 
of  traveling  auditors.  I 

Starting  base  salaries  from  $5,200  to  , 
$6,700.  Plus  up  to  $6,000  annually  per  ; 
diem  and  KX  jier  mile  while  traveling. 
Also  very  attractive  benefit  and  retire¬ 
ment  programs.  j 

Requirements:  Accounting  experience  or 
e<lucation.  Ability  to  get  along  with 
associates  and  clientele  and  references  j 
that  will  stand  thorough  investigation. 
Age  21  through  55  preferred.  j 

Successful  applicants  will  l>e  given  thor- 
jugh  training  course  before  assignment  | 
to  field  work. 

If  you  are  interested  in  personal  chal¬ 
lenge,  job  stability  and  promotional  oi>- 
portunity  send  your  resume,  in  conli-  > 
dence,  or  call:  : 

Mr.  D.  A.  Wooils 
Personnel  Manager 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
123  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago.  Illinois  60606 
312  -  236  -  7994 


Artists 

CREATIVE  ARTIST  —  Outstanding 
opportunity  for  experiencecl  newspaper  j 
artist  with  leading  news  feature  serv-  i 
ice.  Challenging  project  variety  includes 
half-tones  and  line  illustration,  advertis-  ' 
ing  and  promotion  layout,  color  and  i 
black  and  white.  Top  guild  scale  if  you  ' 
qualify.  Send  resumi.  references  to  Box  I 
218.  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  Promotion  Manager.  1 
with  vision  and  imagination,  for  70,000  I 
daily-Sunday.  Fringes  -)-  car.  Unusual  i 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Outline 
experience  and  required  starting  salary. 
Box  134.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WANTED :  One  bright,  young  “mind" 
to  work  just  a  "heartbeat"  from  the 
circulation  managership  of  an  out¬ 
standing  Eastern  daily  and  Sunday  ' 
newspaper.  Send  resume  to  Box  92, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

SALES-ORIENTED  CM  for  progres- 1 
sive  daily  over  10,000  in  Pacific  North-  1 
west.  Competitive  area  facing  unusual  j 
growth.  Young,  aggressive  news  staff. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringes.  Send 
resume  to  Box  190,  Bklitor  &  Publisher.  1 

YOU  WORTH  $25,000? 

TTiis  position  seeking  the  man  capable 
of  that  kind  of  money  on  dailies,  ns 
circulation  director,  promotion.  Box  178, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGE®,  medium- 
sized  metropolitan  daily.  Highly  com¬ 
petitive  area.  You  must  be  aggressive, 
persevering,  and  bring  with  you  fresh, 
new  ideas  and  excellent  managerial 
background.  Send  resum4  to  Business 
Manager,  The  Herald-News.  988  Slain 
Ave.,  Passaic.  N.J. — 07055. 


Display  Advertising 

NATIONAL  AD  SALESMAN 
Immediate  opening  for  young,  aggres¬ 
sive,  national  advertising  salesman 
with  2  or  more  years’  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  all  fringe 
benefits,  salary,  commensurate  with  . 
ability  and  experience.  Send  resumi  to:  ‘ 
R.  D.  Rittler,  National  Advertising 
Manager,  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Peoria. 
Illinois  61601. 


Ambitious  and  capable  DISPLAY  AD 
SALESMAN  experienced  in  compet¬ 
itive  selling,  knowledgeable  in  prepar¬ 
ation  and  delivery  of  sales  presenta¬ 
tions.  Must  be  a  neat  dresser  with 
shaiTJ  personality.  Management  oppor¬ 
tunity  available  for  those  who  deliver. 
Send  resume  to:  R.  W.  McComb.  Her¬ 
ald  &  News,  P.O.  Box  31,  Livermore, 
Calif.— 94550. 


AD  MANAGER 

Imrnediate  opening  for  qualified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  monthly  mag¬ 
azine  published  in  Fairfield  County, 
Conn.  Salary  and  commission.  Writ* 
giving  experience,  salary  required,  and 
references.  Box  191,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AD  MANAGER  —  SALESMAN  for 
large  weekly  in  Northern  N.J.  man¬ 
aging  display-classified  department*. 
Good  salary.  hospitalization,  major 
me<liral,  life  insurance,  profit-sharing 
plan.  Send  resume  to  Box  182,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALEISMAN 
Money-making  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sive.  hard  working  self-starter  who  can 
produce  business.  Fast-growing  tra^ 
publication  in  N.Y.C.  covering  billion 
dollar  industry.  Carrying  impressive 
volume  advertising  with  vast  untouched 
potential.  Unsual  chance  for  grov^ 
with  young  company.  Starting  salary 
$10,000.  Write  in  complete  confidence. 
Box  180,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


S  DISTRICT  MANAGER 

S  ;  Growing  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
g  merged  newspaper  operation  in  North- 
p  I  eastern  Indiana  can  use  new_  district 
B  ;  manager  blood  for  its  aggressive  circ- 
g  '  ulation  department.  Salary  commensur- 
g  I  ate  with  experience  with  sfood  opportun- 
g  ity  for  advancement.  Write,  giving 
a  I  details  of  your  circulation  knowledge 
S  to  Ralph  E.  Heckman,  Circulation 
=  1  Manager,  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers, 
=  !  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — 46802. 


ADVEIR’nSING  SPECIALIST  wanted 
who  can  sell  special  promotions,  de¬ 
velop  new  business.  Livewire  potential 
— man  or  woman.  $15,000  or  more.  Box 
194.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


□  Auign  a  box 
To  Run:  - 


number  and  mail  my  replies  dally 
-  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 


Mail  to: 

EDITOR  Si  publisher  • 
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850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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g  ASSISTANT  Circulation  and  Promotion 
g  Manager  combination  needed  for  40-M 
g  '  daily.  Must  lie  strong  on  carrier  pro- 
=  I  motion.  Send  full  details,  salary  re- 
=  I  quirements  first  letter.  Write:  Dallas 
g  '  Cleland,  Circulation  Mgr.,  The  Daily 
3  I  Review,  116  W.  Winton  Ave.,  Haywaid, 
1  Calif.— 94.544. 

g  I  Y’OUNG,  AGGREISSIVE  circuiation 
=  I  man  wanted  to  fill  the  No.  2  spot  for 
g  I  a  fast-growing  weekly  with  big  ideas. 
3  j  Man  should  have  a  proven  record  of 
M  '  successful  newsboy  promotion,  and  be 
=  .  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Littie  Mer¬ 
chant  progrjim.  Reply  with  resume  of 
work  exiierience  and  salary  history  to: 
Leo  J.  Munao,  Jr.,  Circulation  Man- 
:iger.  The  Intenireter,  154  Louis.  N.W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — 49502. 


ADVERTISING  MAN\GER  for  leading 
N.Y’.C.  weekly.  Exiierienced,  well-sea¬ 
soned  man  with  personnel  background, 
to  suiiervise  entire  department.  Ad  sales 
and  marketing  a  factor.  Must  be 
able  to  direct  and  inspire  staff:  also 
knowledge  of  production  helpful.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  challenging.  Send  resume  to 
Box  263,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  RETAIL 
— Growing  13,000  circulation  daily  needs 
an  exiierienced.  aggressive,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  important  staff 
position.  Active  ticcount  list  to  be  av 
sumed  is  many  of  the  newspaper’s  most 
important  ad  accounts,  and  must  be 
strong  in  sales  ability,  of  course,  but 
also  neols  siiecial  strength  in  service 
asiiects  and  layout  jirocessing. 
Excellent  salary  and  commission  to 
start,  automobile  exiiense  account,  and 
.an  excellent  program  of  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Small-city  living  with  near-by  big- 
city  conveniences.  Send  resumd  to  Mrs. 
Euline  Mills,  Personnel  Mgr.,  Daily 
Times,  Gainesville,  Ga. — 30501. 


AD  MANAGER — Large  Iowa  weekly. 
Unlimited  potential  for  go-getter.  Must 
lie  strong  on  sales,  service  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Beautiful  college  town  in  recrea¬ 
tional,  agricultural  area.  Sell  us  on 
Y’OU.  Box  22S,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 

DUplar  Advertiging 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  .^^TEl) 
Editorial 


HELP  VA!NTEU 
Editorial 


OHIO'S  LARGEST  OtT’SErT  DAILY  1 
(26,0<H>I  has  an  openinK  for  an  ex-  : 
Iierienced,  younir,  newspaper  ad  sales¬ 
man  ('25-351  who  is  Interested  in  ad-  < 
vancement  and  is  capabie  of  moving;  to  | 
the  top  in  our  Krowinir  oiRanization. 
Exceilent  saiary,  commission.  Irnnus. 
frintres.  Write  or  call,  in  confidence.  P.  [ 
S.  Cimali,  Ad  Director,  Sandusky  Reiris-  ■ 
ter.  Samiusky,  Ohio — 44870.  Ph:  (419)  I 
62,5-5500.  I 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  South¬ 
ern  N.  J.  weekly.  Write  (rivinir  salary  I 
required,  ex|)erience  anil  references,  i 
Box  245,  Ekiitor  &  Pishliaher,  ' 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Exi>erience,  energy  ami  enthusiasm  re¬ 
warded  here!  Permanent  position  avail¬ 
able  with  itTOwinsr  daily  out  of  contrest- 
ed  metropolitan  area.  Good  salary  and 
benefits  to  top  ad  man  who  can  handle 
key  accounts.  Send  resume  to  Dwitjht 
Kinir.  Daily  Press.  P.  O.  Box  AC, 
Victors’ille.  Calif. — 92.392. 


AUK  YOC  AX  Al)  MAXAOKIt-SAIJCSMAX 
who  seeks  colleRC  or  graduate  decree? 
Colle»re  daily  has  oi)enin)r.  Salary  to 
$6,001*  deiiendini;  on  qualifications.  Send 
complete  resume  to:  Roy  Dunsmore. 
The  Daily  Iowan.  Iowa  City.  Iowa— 
52240. 


Editorial 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER— Chance  to 
learn  and  ^row  with  evening;  daily  soon  i 
to  convert  to  offset.  Excellent  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  due  to  three  reservoirs 
in  area.  Ideal  community  in  which  to 
raise  a  family.  Competitive  salary, 
benefits.  Contact  Ken  Weaver,  Plain 
Dealer,  Wabash.  Ind. — 46992.  | 

HIGH-QUALITY  NEBRASKA  OETSET 
daily  wants  imagrinative  news  editor  to 
turn  good  paper  into  excellent  one. 
Vacancy  due  to  approachinK  retire¬ 
ment.  Will  hire  rig;ht  person  now  or 
later.  Box  110.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIEINCE  WRITER  interested  in  medi-  i 
cine  for  well-established  bi-weekly  med¬ 
ical  magrazine,  circulating  to  all  prao-  j 
tieing  physicians  in  U.S.  Send  resume.  I 
Reply  to  Personnel  Office.  Modern  Medi-  , 
cine  Publications.  4015  W.  65th  St.,  ' 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — 55435. 


NO.  2  SPOT  ON  A  NO.  1  PAPER 
The  best  of  two  worlds  is  yours  because 
there's  time  to  do  significant,  interpre¬ 
tive  writing  in  your  ixnition  as  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor. 

You'll  play  a  key  role  in  determining 
the  content  of  our  papers  and  directing 
our  13-man  staff.  We're  presently  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  best  in  our  field 
and  are  in  process  of  expanding  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  even  better  paper. 

We’re  looking  for  a  bright,  creative 
writer  who  can  demonstrate  his  man¬ 
agement  ability.  Attractive  salary,  full 
benefits  program.  (Chart  Area  7). 
Write  Box  177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  in  S.  W. 
Connecticut  neetls  a  man  or  woman 
able  to  write,  interview,  photograph 
and  m^eup  magazine.  Write  experi¬ 
ence  with  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Box  173,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  peak  of  your  performance  there? 
If  so  wo  are  looking  for  you.  Where? 
A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news¬ 
paper.  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expanding 
its  operations  and  has  openings  for 
qaulified  young  people  for  all  types  of 
emplosrment  in  the  news  department — 
reporters,  copy  editors,  editorial  writers, 
special  writers.  Give  us  your  complete 
academic  and  working  experience  in  the 
first  letter  to  Box  160.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Salaries  better-than-average. 
Good  benefits  and  pension  program,  ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Quality  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  2  seeks 
top-quality  newsman  ready  for  execu¬ 
tive  position  as  city  editor  at  $10,000- 
plus.  Send  resume  to  Box  171,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GEINEIRAL  REIPORTEIR  for  prize-win-  ' 
ning  6-day  daily  strong  on  local  cover-  | 
age.  Some  experience,  or  we’ll  train 
talented  beginner.  Write  or  call:  Editor  I 
Dowagiac  (Mich.)  Daily  News.  (616)  ! 
782-2101. 


REPORTERS  (siiorts  or  general) 

COPY  READERS  j 

Spinning  and  experienced  journalists  , 
will  be  considered  for  positions  on  I 
morning  or  evening  staffs  of  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Good  salary,  liberal  | 
fringe  benefits.  (k)ngenial  colleagues.  ; 
pleasant  city.  Send  resume  to  Kenneth 
Tinderholm,  Personnel  Dept.,  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-'Tribune,  Duluth, 
Minn. — 55801. 


WIDE-AWAKE  AT  NIGHT?  : 

60,000  evening  daily  in  New  York 
Metropolitan  Area  wants  nightside  re¬ 
porter  who  knows  how  to  work  and 
enjoys  it.  Five-day,  37i/^-hour  week, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  off.  $183.50  for 
top  experience.  Write  Joseph  S.  Jen¬ 
nings.  Executive  Editor.  The  Daily  Jour- 

nal,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  07207. _ 

FARM  EDITOR  for  15.500  circulation 
offset  daily.  Our  former  award-winning  i 
editor  has  retired.  Excellent  opportun-  ; 
ity  for  capable  editor-writer  to  further  ’ 
develop  this  position.  Photography  help¬ 
ful  but  not  required.  Ideal  communi^. 
Attractive  salary  and  benefits.  Please 
submit  resume  references,  and  samples 
to  P.  G.  Daubel,  News-Messenger,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Ohio  43420. 

LOOKING  FOR  CHALLENGE 
AS  WELL  AS  CHANGE? 

If  you’re  just  looking  for  another  job 
— any  job — forget  us. 

We're  expanding  our  staff,  not  just  to 
add  people,  but  to  add  talent,  drive 
and  depth  to  New  York  State’s  lively 
capital  city  p.m.  We’re  looking  for: 
REPORTERS  who  have  insatiable 
curiosity  and  who  love  to  dig  for  the 
story-w  i  t  h  i  n-the-story . 

DESK  MEiN  who  not  only  can  hone 
copy,  but  who  are  adept  at  or  interested 
in  page  layout. 

WOMEN’S  Department  Rei>orter  who 
can’t  wait  to  write  some  sprightly 
stories  on  what  today’s  young  mar- 
rieds  and  others  are  doing  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  today’s  living. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  who  can  cover 
scholastic  sports  with  imagination  and 
style  and  who  would  like  to  write  a 
regular  column,  too. 

If  you’d  like  the  challenge  and  pro¬ 
fessional  satisfaction  of  working  on  a 
newspaper  noted  for  the  quality  of  its 
coverage  and  the  courage  of  its  editorial 
I)olicy — and  soon  to  have  the  finest  new 
plant  in  the  nation — send  a  complete 
resume  noting  which  opening  you’re 
interested  in,  to:  Robert  K.  Illingworth. 
Ebiecutive  News  Ekiitor,  The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany, 

N.  Y.— 12201. _ 

REPORTER-REWRITEMAN  for  50.000 
afternoon  daily  in  Philadelphia  area. 
Depending  on  exi>erience,  initial  salary 
is  $122  to  $183.  Hours  are  7  a.m.  to 
3  p.m.  Professional  work  climate.  Mail 
details  to  Box  151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
DEISKMAN  with  desire  to  advance  is 
needed  as  assistant  city  editor  by  med¬ 
ium-size  p.m.  daily  in  Southeast  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Starting  pay  is  $190  for  37^- 
hour  week,  no  Sundays.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  145,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  ’  ’ 

EDITOR 

We  want  a  man  who  cares  about  the 
j  real  issues  in  a  growing  society,  be¬ 
lieves  a  newspaper  can  do  something 
about  them,  and  has  the  ability  to  moti¬ 
vate  a  staff  in  that  direction. 

Although  our  own  community  receives 
top  priority  coverage,  our  influence 
reaches  beyond  the  city. 

Among  the  qualities  that  count  with 
!  us  are:  imagination,  enthusiasm,  writ¬ 
ing  talent,  management  exi>erience.  and 
a  liberal  viewpoint.  We  prefer  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate. 

EMU  editorial  responsibility  and  author¬ 
ity.  Five-figmro  starting  pay.  Complete 
fringe  benefits.  Medium-size  midwestern 
city  that’s  ideal  for  raising  a  family. 

BOX  174,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WRITER 

Central  New  York  manufacturer  of  industrial, 
commercial  and  consumer  goods  has  an  open¬ 
ing  in  its  Public  Relations  Division  for  a 
news  and  feature  article  writer  with  news¬ 
paper,  free-lance  or  industrial  experience. 

Excellent  tcorking  conditions 
and  henefitg  in  a  grotcth  company. 

Box  234,  Editor  &  Publi.««her 

.Ih  Equal  Opportunity  Employer-.— A  Plant  for  Progrett  Company 


YOUNG  REPORTEIR  with  feature  ' 
writing  ability,  an  interest  in  small  city  I 
government  and  the  ambition  to  go  up  ' 
fast.  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 


D  E  S  K  M  A  N 

Wire  Eklitor,  makeup,  who  knows  how.  ] 
Every  benefit  including  retirement 
furnished.  If  making  under  $200  weekly 
write  Box  188,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  AND  REPORTER  for 
growing  South  Florida  daily.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  qualifications  and  experience  to 
Box  210,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-HITTING  editorial  and  feature 
writer  who  is  also  capable  of  general 
news  assignments  and  news  photo  work. 
Send  resume  to:  R.  W.  McComb,  Her¬ 
ald  &  News.  P.O.  Bo.x  31,  Livermore, 
Calif. — 94550. 

THREE  NEWSMEN  NEEDED:  some 
experience  essential ;  copy  reader,  two 
general  assignment  jobs  open.  State 
salary,  references.  F.  Gilman  Spencer. 
The  'Trentonian,  Trenton.  N.  J.-^8602. 

EDITOR-REPORTER  wanted  immedi¬ 
ately  for  New  England’s  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  publication.  Be  a  big  fish  in  a 
growing  pond.  Experience  necessary, 
but  you  don’t  have  to  be  105  years 
old.  This  weekly  will  be  your  baby. 
You  must  become  most  important  resi¬ 
dent  in  lovely  New  England  vacation 
setting  an  hour  away  from  Boston. 
Unlimited  growth  potential  with  young, 
aggressive  publisher.  Resume  to:  N. 
Bailey,  270  Webster  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H.— 03105.  (603)  669-3471. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
SPORTS  COVERAGE 
The  Champaign-Urbana  (Ill¬ 
inois)  Courier  has  an  attractive 
opening  if  you  have  a  love  for 
covering  Big-Ten  sports.  Elxper- 
ience  and  a  college  degree  or 
equivalent  necessary.  Top  scale 
of  $160  per  hr.  week.  Good 
fringe  benefits  and  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Contact: 
James  E.  Spangler,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Box 
789,  Decatur,  Illinois — 62525. 


WANTED:  YOUNG  REPORTER  who 
would  like  to  live  in  Great  Southwest 
and  work  on  better-than-average  news¬ 
paper  in  a  lively  news  town.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  writer  who  takes  pride 
in  his  work  and  wants  job  with  future. 
Good  salary.  Box  184,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NIGHT  EDITOR  for  38,000  p.m.  subur¬ 
ban  daily.  Ehccellent  pay.  benefits.  30- 
miles  from  N.Y.C.  Bob  Price.  Manag¬ 
ing  Eklitor,  Morristown  Daily  Record, 
Inc.,  Morristown,  N.  J. — 07960. 


RETPORTER.  recent  grad  or  some  ex¬ 
perience.  Salary  competitive.  10,000  + 
p.m.  daily.  General  assigmment  and 
school  beat.  Must  know  camera,  too. 
In  beautiful  Southern  Oregon  where 
simrts  activities  abound.  Job  open  im¬ 
mediately.  Must  be  self-starter  and  ac¬ 
curate.  Send  full  resume  soonest  to 
Harry  Elliot,  Editor,  Courier.  P.O.  Box 
1468,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg. — 97526. 


PROMOTION  AND  EXPANSION  open 
jobs  for  a  sports  writer,  2  sports  desk- 
men,  2  general  assigament  rei>orters  on 
two  good  metropolitan  dailies.  Some 
experience  preferred.  Unusual  benefits. 
Area  3.  Box  199,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  to  dig  out  the 
news  in  three  mountainous  counties  for 
an  aggressive,  prize-winning  small-city 
daily  (morning,  evening  and  Sunday). 
Should  have  some  experience  with  lay¬ 
out  and  editing,  be  capable  of  tanning 
a  desk  with  several  full  and  part-time 
assistants,  but  not  tied  to  a  chair.  Eix- 
cellent  salary  for  a  man  or  woman  with 
two  or  three  years'  experience  and  a 
lot  of  ambition,  interested  in  moving 
up  with  a  small  but  growing  and 
quality-conscious  newspaper  group.  Box 
200,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN  for  4-man  ed¬ 
itorial  stair  of  lontr-established,  prestigre 
midwest  daily  serving  legal  field.  Duties 
include  reporting,  handling  some  wire 
copy,  headwriting,  layouts.  Photo  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  No  legal  background 
necessary,  but  must  be  willing  to  ap¬ 
ply  interests  and  skills  to  this  special 
area.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write  Box 
202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  Feature  Publication  wants 
writer-photographer,  self-starter,  idea 
man.  Send  resumi,  references,  salary 
requirement  to  Box  204,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REDORTER  —  year  experience  or  J- 
School,  for  growing  7-day,  long-es¬ 
tablished  morning  newspai>er  in  North¬ 
west.  Vacation,  sick  leave,  pension 
plan ;  fine  community;  sea,  mountains 
handy.  Common  sense,  initiative  main 
attributes  wanted.  Immediate  opening. 
Please  give  background,  current  details, 
expectable  income  first  letter.  Box  192, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  A  COUPLE  of 
crackerjack  rei)orters  who  are  self¬ 
starters.  like  to  dig  and  want  to  tell 
it  like  it  is.  There  are  no  sacred  cows 
for  this  aggressive  and  fast-growing 
medium-size  p.m.  daily.  We’re  just  a 
few  miles  from  the  soon-to-open  Florida 
Disney  World  in  a  medium-size  town 
that’s  beginning  to  boom.  Top  pay 
and  fringe  benefits.  Our  goal  is  ex¬ 
cellence  and  we’re  receptive  to  new 
ideas.  Box  101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  needed  for  afternoon 
daily  with  18,000  circulation  in  dynamic, 
growing  Northern  Indiana  area.  Will¬ 
ing  to  train  right  man.  Contact  EHwin 
G.  Greening,  The  News-Dispatch, 
Michigran  (Tity,  Ind.— 46360. 


YEN  FOR  TEXAS? 

City  hall-police  beat  now  open  on 
growing  afternoon  daily.  40-hour  week. 
Ideal  working  conditions.  Killeen  Daily 
Herald,  Box  1300,  Killeen,  Texas. — 
76541. 

WRITER-EDITOR  needed  for  Midwest 
state  university  information  office.  De¬ 
gree  required ;  some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Includes  all  phases  of  writing, 
editing  within  university  publications 
program.  Box  205,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Offset  Personnel 


HELP  WANTED 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR — Expert  in  con- 
densinK,  editing  columns  down  to  para* 
graphs.  Send  clippings  also  bureau 
opening  and  investigative  reporter- 
photographer.  Box  208,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  —  In¬ 
dustrial  region  daily.  .\ll  the  news  and 
problems  of  the  world:  top  motro|M>li- 
tan  oomiM'tition.  Alswe-average  stand- 
aids.  Umofits.  chances  for  advancement. 
$1(1, (Kin.  An  outstanding  opiKirtunity  if 
you  can  handle  it.  Bo.\  264,  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER  —  We  need  a  go<«l 
lieginning  reiiorter  who  wants  to  letirn 
the  roi>es  on  an  interesting  small-city 
newslieat.  («K>d  starting  Siilary.  Call  or 
write  .lack  Krown.  Norwalk  (Ohio 
44S.'i7l  Redector.  (AC  416)  662-4211. 

COPY  EDITORS  WITH  OR 

.MORE  YEARS-  EXPERIENCE 
for  progressive  Southwest  ilaily.  Goc«I 
opimrtunity  for  advancemetnt.  Send 
resume  and  stilary  reipiirements  to  Box 
2r>2,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR. ALL-ROUND  NEWSMAN  for 
Chart  Areti  2  resort  area.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  ex|ierience.  references  and  salary 
reiiuirements.  Box  2r)S,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANA(;iNG  EDITOR  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  Rocky  Mountain  daily  newspaper 
has  immeiliate  oi>ening  for  exiieri- 
enceil.  working  news  executive.  Chal¬ 
lenging  iiosition  heading  a  news  de¬ 
partment  in  a  gmwing  community. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  Please 
descrilie  background  and  capabilities. 
AH  replies  strictly  confidential.  Box 
2.'>.-i,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

ROOM  bX)R  MORE 
A  major  expansion  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News 
htis  created  these  new  jobs:  6  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporters :  2  copy  e<l- 
itors.  These  |>eople  will  help  to  l>eef 
up  an  already  strong  staff  in  a  a  major 
comiietitive  area.  Contact  H.  R.  Luery. 
Assix-iate  Hklitor. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Nation's  Tth 
largest  life  insurance  comi>any  neeils 
young,  creative  managing  editor  for 
Field  Publications.  Salary  open.  Send 
full  details  to:  R.  S.  Haggman,  North¬ 
western  Mutual  Life.  720  E.  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wise.— 5S202. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CITIES 
CONCERN  YOU  ? 

They  concern  us — and  through 
conscientious,  resixmsible  news 
coverage  we-re  trying  to  do 
something  about  them. 

If  you  have  a  degree,  news¬ 
room  experience,  and  interest 
in  urban  problems,  we  neeil 
your  help.  Salary  to  $10,000 
I>er  year. 

Send  resume  anil  .salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  James  E.  Spang¬ 
ler,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspa- 
I>ers.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  7S9  De¬ 
catur,  Illinois — 6252.'). 


EXPANDING  SOUTH  FLORIDA  Gulf  : 
Coast  offset  daily  seeks  energetic,  ; 
.youthful  news  editor.  Eight-man 
newsroom.  Beautiful  area.  Modern  , 
new  (ilant  ready  in  60  days.  8,800  ‘ 
circulation.  Contact  T.  E.  Hayer,  Asso.  I 
Briitor.  The  Daily  News.  P.O.  Box 
1727.  Naides,  Fla.  -  22940.  (AC  ,S12) 

MI  2-2107. 

EDITOR  with  refiorting  and  i>hoto- 
grai)hy  experience  to  head  news  staff 
of  gooil.  big  county-seat  weekly.  located 
in  West  Central  Illinois.  Job  often  now! 
Permanent.  Above-average  pay,  fringe 
lienefits.  For  further  details,  write: 
Box  2.'>0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  PERMANENT  OPENINGS  for  j 
desk  man  and  two  experienced  reiK)rters. 
Definite  pay  schedule  and  fine  l)enefits.  j 
Write  or  phone  Rol)ert  B.  Smith, 
General  Manager.  The  Daily  Press, 
Inc.,  Newport  News.  Va.  — •  23607. 
(AC  703)  244-8421.  I 
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SPORTS  EDITOR 

Growing  20,000  circulation  Northern 
Illinois  daily  needs  si)orts  eilitor  who 
can  su|>ervise  layout  including  wire. 
Photofax  and  write  local  anil  area 
sfKirts  news  in  comfiact  sports-conscious 
circulation  area.  Salary  $7,800  to  $8,300 
commensurate  with  exfierience.  All 
fringe  lienefits.  No  phone  calls.  Write: 
Managing  Blitor.  Journal-Standard, 
F'reefiort.  III.  61032. 


OVFIR  $10,000  A  YF7AR  to  start  —  if 
you  are  a  refioi-ter  with  five  years"  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  daily  of  comparable  size. 
We  have  immeiliate  ofienings  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  refiorters.  73,0iK)  circu¬ 
lation.  evening  daily,  3.5  hour  week, 
excellent  working  conditions.  Send 
resume  including  eilucational  back¬ 
ground.  exfierience,  fire.sent  salary  and 
references  to  Box  232,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AS.-tL-sTANT  EDITOR  for  agency  work¬ 
ing  with  state  governments.  Fklit  a 
variety  of  publications:  some  knowl- 
eilge  of  proiluction  requireil.  Location 
near  Ohio  River  Valley.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  exfierience.  (moil 
fringes.  Send  resume,  including  salary 
reifuirements.  Box  22.5,  Fslitor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


WE  ARE  PLANNIN(;  a  Negro  daily 
newsfiaoer  for  N.Y.C.  We  want  writers 
who  ran  write  —  editors  who  can  eilit 
—  and  advertising  men  who  can  sell 
advertising.  Write  fully.  Box  238.  Fiil- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DE.SK  - —  He.adline,  make-up 
and  la.voiit  sfiecialist  for  Chart  1  after¬ 
noon  daily.  We  cover  the  firos  and 
colleges  and  neeil  someone  to  ilisfday 
it  with  style,  imagination,  sharf)  heads, 
in  horizontal  makeup  ...  a  solid  job 
with  a  newspafier  which  is  concerneil 
about  its  fieople  .  .  .  and  proves  it. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  240,  Fklitor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  OPPORTUNITY 
.\  national  magazine  is  lixiking  for  a 
journalist  with  outstanding  credentials 
to  write  articles  about  fiersonal  money 
management  for  high  income  readers. 
Solid  editorial  experience  in  the  fi¬ 
nancial  area  would  lie  helpful  but  is 
not  essential.  More  imixirtant  are  an 
interest  in  money  matters,  a  desire  to 
excel  in  this  expanding  specialty,  a 
keen  intellect,  and  the  ability  to  write 
interestingly,  colorfully,  simply.  As¬ 
signments  vary  from  interviews  in 
New  York  with  leading  tax  attorneys 
and  investment  counselors  to  trips  to 
California  and  Florida  to  dig  deeply 
into  the  workings  of  fast-growing 
mutual  funds.  The  successful  applicant 
will  have  freedom  to  develop  his  own 
projects  on  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and 
he  will  have  ample  time  to  s|>end  on 
re.search  and  to  jiolish  his  writing.  He 
will  work  with  a  large  staff  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  comfortable  surroundings. 
The  starting  salary  will  lie  lil)eral,  and 
advancement  can  be  rapid,  both  in 
terms  of  com?iensation  and  resjionsi- 
bility.  F'ringe  benefits  are  unmatched. 
Write  fully  to  Box  242.  Blitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Free  Lance 

VETERAN  RETAIL  AD  MAN  to  write 
monthly  column  for  retail  newsletter 
.  .  .  an  opportunity  to  turn  your 

knowledge  and  spare  time  into  cash. 
Send  brief  resume  for  full  details.  Box 
206.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRINGERS  WANTED  in  key  areas  for 
progressive  religious  weekly,  lilieral 
tone.  Exiierienced  reporters  only:  Cleve¬ 
land.  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh. 
New  York,  other  cities.  Give  phone 
number.  Box  249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Offset  Personnel 

NEWSPAPER  AD  LAYOUT  PERSON 
for  successful  offset  paper.  If  you  arc 
qualified.  let's  talk  about  your  future. 
Write  913  S.  F'loridn  Ave.,  Lakeland, 
F'la.  338f'3.  or  'phone  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  683-4.573  today! 


PASTE-UP  MAN  OR  WOMAN 
M'e  need  a  to|>-flight  cold-tyiie  produc¬ 
tion  iierson  for  Caiie  Coil's  largest  cir¬ 
culation  weekly.  Must  know  ad  make¬ 
up.  page  lay-out  and  familiar  with  pho¬ 
to  offset  process.  GixkI  potential  on  fast¬ 
growing.  county-wide  coverage  news¬ 
paper.  Salary:  8165-per-week  start. 
Phone  collect  or  write:  F'rnnk  F'alacci. 
C:i|)e  Cod  News.  Hyannis,  Mass. — (12601. 
Ph:  (617)  77.5-1.594, 


Operators— Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced, 
for  semi-weekly  in  Northern  Indiana 
Lakes  region.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  benefits.  Permanent.  Write  or 
call  Ernest  Eschbach,  North  Man¬ 
chester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  New 
Mexico  daily.  Maintain  Lino-Intertypes, 
Ludlow  and  Elrixl,  do  a  little  operating. 
Must  know  TTS  system.  Permanent. 
Fine,  growing  city  in  mild  climate. 
Write:  Publisher,  Alamogordo  Daily  , 
News,  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. — 88310. 

OPERATOR-(X>MPOSITOR ;  Good  pay.  ! 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette,  109  E.  Syca¬ 
more,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  or  call 
Mr.  F'isher  2161. 


PHOTON  OPERATORS  for  offset 
daily;  union  shop;  3  to  11  shift;  scale 
S3. 85.  Healthy  climate— new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer,  Idaho  F'ree  Press, 
Box  88,  Nampa,  Idaho  83651. 


WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced 
Linotyi>e  operators  and  doormen.  Con¬ 
tact  Bob  Vellenga,  The  New-s-Herald. 
38879  Mentor  Ave.,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
44094.  (216)  942-2100.  An  equal  op¬ 

portunity  employer. 


LINOFILM  OPERATOR,  experienced ; 
capable  of  setting  ads  without  mark-up  ; 
or  will  train  printer  who  can  mark-up 
and  type.  Adco  Advertising  Services, 
Inc.,  564  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. — 
60606.  Ph:  (312)  263-3073. 


Photography 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Permanent  i>osition  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  325-5252  or  write: 
Steve  Farruggia,  Press  Room  Foreman, 
The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.  61820. 

PRESSMEN  —  Immediate  openings  for 
experienced  pressmen  qualified  to  op¬ 
erate  Hoe  and  Goss  high-speed  Rotary 
letterpress  equipment.  35-hour  week ; 
holidays;  vacation.  Overtime  available 
at  present.  Contact  Production  Mgr., 
1111  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
90054.  (AC  213)  748-2810.  Advertise¬ 
ment  placed  by  Prixluction  Manager 
of  Los  Angeles  Herald-Bxaminer. 
Strike  in  active  progress  at  this  es¬ 
tablishment. 

An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Employer 

JOURNEYMAN  —  PRESSMAN,  daily 
paper  in  suburban  N.  Y..  using  3-deck, 
24-page  Hoe  press,  seeks  trained  press- 
sterotyper.  37*<i  hour  week;  top  wages; 
non-union;  full  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  4,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


E.\PERIEN(’ED  PRESSMAN  in  Illinoi). 
(.etterpress,  newsiuiix'r  and  job 
shop.  Cylinder  and  duplex  presses.  Job 
is  steady,  in  nice  town,  good  salary  and 
fringe  Ixmofits.  Job  is  o|)en  now.  Write: 
Box  260.  Fxiitor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

CHICAGO  SUBURBS  offset  typesetting 
plant  needs  supervisor.  Photon  200 
knowledge  helpful :  able  to  handle  wom¬ 
en.  Mr.  Helenhouse,  Litho  Type,  Inc., 
2457  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  Ill.  60438. 

COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  lie  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing:  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  $8,000.  Send 
complete  resumi.  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President :  Northland  (College ;  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  54806. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  composing 
room  foreman  for  17,000  6-evening 
progressive  daily  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley  of  Pa.  Write  full  details  and 
salary  expected  to  General  Mgr.,  Public 
Opinion,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — 17201. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  newsi>aper  ex¬ 
perience  needed  by  46,000  daily  near 
Philadelphia.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  opportunity  for  ingenuity. 
Pay  rate  is  $107  to  $180.  Box  138,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Due  to  health  reasons,  present  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  wishers  to  he  relieveil 
of  executive  duties.  Punching,  Justape. 
Allotter.  Elektron  operation.  Excellent 
shop  conditions  and  company  benefits. 
Apply,  listing  qualifications  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Publisher,  The  Commercial- 
News,  17  W.  North  St.,  Danville,  III. — 
61832. 


PACIFIC  STARS  AND  .STRIPES  has 
immediate  openings  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
for  Web  Offset  pressmen.  Must  have 
four  years  experience  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  process  color  printing.  At¬ 
tractive  salaries  and  benefits.  Air-mail 
replies  with  details  on  experience,  edu¬ 
cation,  dependents,  and  availability  to: 
Production  Manager,  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  APO  San  Francisco,  Calif. — 
96503. 


Public  Relations 

WRITER— Upstate  N.  Y.  college.  Fund 
materials,  some  magazine  pieces,  miscel¬ 
laneous.  Writing  ability  prime.  $10,000. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Eknployer. 
Resume,  samples  to:  Public  Relations, 
Union  College.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — 
12308. 


PRINTING  CONSULTANT 

Opportunity  to  join  a  major  newsprint 
sales  organization  as  a  Technical  Rep¬ 
resentative-Pressroom  experience 
essential— Must  be  willing  to  travel 
—Salary  eJetermined  by  qualifications. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  to 

Box  246  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Personnel  Aveilsbie 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Academic 


CREATIVE  PH.D,  51 — Book  author. 
Extensive  business,  advertising.  P.R., 
photography,  writing,  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  Southeast.  Box  123,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher, 


PROFESSOR,  recent  Ph.D.,  10  years’ 
J-teaching,  9  years’  varied  news/photo 
experience.  Box  197,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  COLLEGE  J-INSTRUCTOR 
<lesires  faculty  i>o8t  at  Northeastern  col¬ 
lege  in  reiiorting.  ra<lio,  or  P.R.  Holds 
M.A.;  to  begin  Ph.D  work.  Experi¬ 
ence  as  reix)rter  an<l  publicist.  Box 
217,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
HUSINE.SS  MANAGER 
ADVERTISING  DIRETTOR 
Thoroughly  familiar  all  phases  due  to 
2.">  years’  highly  successful  exi>erience. 
I’romotion-miniled.  yet  cost-conscious. 
Callable  of  vastly  improving  almost  any 
oiieration.  Available  2-.3  week's  notice : 
capable  of  smooth  takeover.  Have  back¬ 
up  iiersonnel  available  if  needed.  Will 
go  anywhere  but  prefer  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  West.  Marrietl,  age  47.  sober, 
energetic.  Reply  Box  248,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER.  GM  OR  .-XSSISTANT 
2.5-7.'iM  daily:  pay  own  way  in  first 
3  months.  One-third  gross  profit  reconI 
’68.  Have  installed  lioth  high-siieeii 
offset  and  letteniress.  Exciting  eilitorial 
mix,  circulation  innovator,  strong  sales 
record.  Computer.  cold-type  back¬ 
ground.  Exiierienced  negotiator.  Mid 
40's.  (AC  21.5)  ,566-6802  resume  and 
references  return  mail. 

YOUNG.  NEW  YORK-BASED 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 
desires  small-pa|ier  general  manage¬ 
ment,  or  40,000  circulation  category 
ad  executive’s  job.  37.  comiietitive  ex- 
lierience,  meilium/metro  i>ai>ers  plus 
rei>-supp  ex|ierience,  national  and  re¬ 
tail,  plus  all’round  knowleilge  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Active  in  associations.  E.xcellent 
references.  Will  relocate.  $20.0fl0  e. 

Box  262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists— Cartoonists 


I'M  HOOKED  ON  GOLF  -  Would 
like  a  longer  golf  season.  Can  prcxluce 
creative  layouts,  original  art  for  ad¬ 
vertisements  :  also  eilitorial  and  sports 
cartoons.  Am  also  an  experienced 
cameraman  for  offset  and  photoen¬ 
graving.  Let's  exchange  corresi>ondence. 
Box2.57,  EVlitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


20  YEARS’  ON  A.M.  :  p.m.  and  Sun¬ 
days  over  100.000  to  196,000  as  CM. 
SM  and  DM.  Now  ready  to  direct.  Top 
references,  resume  on  request.  Box  122. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM — 11  years’  experience 
on  20,000  ABC  p.m.  Likes  to  work  with 
boys.  Anxious  to  start  now.  Box  87. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


25  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  promotion.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  on  request.  Will  relocate.  Box  162, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHE'RS-CIRCULATORS  —  Do 
you  have  loom  for  a  young,  under  25. 
aggressive,  highiy-pr^uctive  circula¬ 
tor?  Best  in  the  country  within  10 
years.  Can  we  help  each  other?  Loca¬ 
tion  not  as  important  as  an  opixirtunity 
for  growth.  Box  254,  Eklitor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 


CM  on  13,000  daily  desires  to  relocate. 
Experienc«I  in  all  phases  on  metro  and 
small  dailies.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
244,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 

AD  DIRECTTOR  on  meilium-sized  daily,  j 
Solid  record.  Experienced  in  sales,  I 
building,  training.  Seeking  upixirtunity  I 
to  grow.  Will  relocate.  Box  265,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

'  EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERWOMAN 
dreams  of  having  a  boss  who  knows 
and  pays  for  g(^  work.  Service  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  or  dispatch  work. 
Why  tie  your  best  salesmen  down  with 
detail  work?  Box  157,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 

DESKMAN  big  Western  daily  wants 
more  work  on  smaller  pai>er.  Box  176, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  SERVICE  SPORTS  WRITE31  in 
N.  Y.  Team  coverage,  deskman,  fea¬ 
tures.  News  background.  Interested  in 
Arens  8  and  9.  Box  159,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXCELLENT  WRITER,  executive  jobs 
top  papers — 41 — seeks  to  escape  same 
olil  grind  —  writing,  journalism,  or 
other.  Box  163,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

FRUSTRATED,  NEUROTIC  reporter 
looking  for  a  frustrated,  neurotic  ed¬ 
itor  who  needs  a  top  man — versatile, 
resourceful,  experience,  imaginative — 
to  help  him  put  out  a  real  newspaper. 
Box  213,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  on  Elastern  daily  giant 
wants  bigger  job  on  smaller  paper. 
Box  189,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD,  24,  with  B.A.  in 
English,  seeks  starting  position  in  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Available  Feb.  10. 
Morton  S.  Morris.  572  Grand  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.— 10002. 


RECE3^T  NORTHWESTERN  M.S.  in 
journalism — newsservice  internship — in¬ 
terested  in  newspaper  or  magazine, 
vicinity  Washington,  D.C.,  N.Y.C,,  Los 
Angeles,  San  E’rancisco.  Boston,  At¬ 
lanta.  No  car.  Box  193,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  strong  in  all 
phases,  15  years’  experience.  Interested 
in  10M-30M  circulation;  p.m.  Areas 
6-8-9.  Box  203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  PUBLISHERS/EDITORS 
Prize-winning  newsman  (1968)  in  40’8, 
with  broad,  diversified,  successful  writ¬ 
ing-editing  background,  seeks  senior 
newsroom  position  on  daily,  or  editor¬ 
ship  weekly,  preferably  West  Coast. 
Five-figure  salary,  negotiable,  geared 
to  future.  Box  209,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR.  30,  anxious  to  settle 
family  on  West  Coast  or  Southwest ; 
8  years’  experience.  Box  196,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  under  40;  15 

years’  exiierience  large  Elaatern  jiaiier : 
tired  of  office  politics:  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Bo.\  251,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD.  25.  with  M.A. 
(Journalism),  seeks  position  on  sports 
staff.  Thorough  knowleiige  of  simrts. 
Box  253,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


,  TREMEINDOUS  reporter,  photographer. 

feature  writer  for  30.000  Midwest  daily, 
I  desires  job  in  Florida.  Box  219,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EX-SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  similar  po- 
I  sition  on  small-town  p.m.  newspaper. 
'  Top  promoter  as  well  as  writer.  MA 
<legree.  Please  write  National  Baseball 
Congi-ess,  Box  1420,  Wichita.  Kans.— 
I  67201. 


E’OOD  EDITOR  —  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  with  solid  experience  in  all 
phases  of  women's  interests,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  challenging  spot  with  growth 
potential.  Box  261,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Ex|)erience<l  all  desks,  l>eats.  Rim,  slot. 
Age  50.  Top  writer,  protographer. 
Prize  make-up.  $175-a-week.  ^x  87, 
.Seeley,  Calif.  —  92273.  Ph:  (714) 
352-4286. 


COPY  EDITOR  —  5  years'  daily. 

Starte<l  on  weekly,  ro.se  to  news  e«litor. 
Seeks  p.m.  or  a.m.  slot  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.  area.  Available  July.  Box 
247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEK  HORIZON  broadening  challenge. 
Stx>rts-Area  Elalitor,  on  8M  daily ;  J- 
grad:  can  handle  camera  and  wire. 
Small,  me<lium-city-oriented,  intereste<l 
in  all  phases  of  e<litorial  work.  Box 
2:19.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  moving  to  San  E'rancisco 
area.  Six  years'  metro,  me<lium  dailies  ‘ 
—  features,  general  assignment,  local 
government,  public  relations;  advertis¬ 
ing  exi>erienre.  Now  reporter  daily  | 
1.50, (8  (I  circulation.  J-<legreo.  Seek 
opening.  Box  236.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher,  j 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER,  now  in  I 
coniorate  PR.  seeks  work  comi)atible  ' 
with  ma*n  interests:  people,  places. 
e<luration,  history,  culture.  ETve  years' 
daily  newsnairers.  2'.',  veacs'  PR.  E'ree- 
lance  articlee  in  Saturday  Review,  Look, 
Pageant,  Ebony,  21  others.  Married.  30, 
B.A.  Box  231,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  , 

WASHINGTON  REPORTER  —  Ex-  i 
perience<l  in  Congress  and  politics: 
background  includes  news,  columns, 
editorials.  E’irst-class  coverage  offere<l  ■ 
for  me<lium-size  daily ;  salary  require¬ 
ments  reasonable  and  references  ex¬ 
cellent.  Box  227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FILM  CRITIC,  university  trained  —  6 
years’  exi)erience  metro  newspapers  — 
seeks  position  as  critic-writer,  nows 
all  facets  of  production-layout.  Has 
credentials  needetl  to  build  exciting 
new  entertainment  department.  Box 
223,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EIDITOR.  trade  journal. 
Young,  hard  worker,  initiative.  Writer/ 
editor.  Desire  change.  Box  226,  Eiditor 
j  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


COAST  NEnVS  BUREAU  —  Working  | 
newsmen  provide  stringer,  feature,  i 
i  photo  service  in  Bay  Area.  Specialists 
:  in  entertainment,  religion,  education. 
Coast  News  Bureau,  885  Waller  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. — 94117.  Ph:  (AC 
415)  UN  3-6724  or  346-9451. 


EDUCATION 

Diversifie<l  column  by  school  super¬ 
intendent  with  6  years  for  major  wire 
service,  appears  in  400  -|-  papers,  in- 
tereste<l  in  syndication  or  individual 
palters.  Box  229.  Eiditor  &  Efiiblisher. 


WASHINGTON  —  Like  to  have  a  man 
in  the  Capital?  I’m  it!  Plenty  of  con¬ 
tacts.  Professional  newsman.  Stringer 
or  part-time.  You  name  it  —  I’ll  do 
it!  Box  243.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Operators — Machinists 

I  4  PHOTON  OPERATORS,  experienced 
all  phases  newspaper  operation,  would 
consider  similar  situations.  Good  salarly 
premium  necessity.  Write  Box  405, 
Nampa.  Idaho — 83651. 


HEAD  MACHINIST— Eicpert  on  all 
TTS.  Computers,  EHektrons  and  hot- 
metal  machinery;  very  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity  and  electronics;  abil¬ 
ity  to  teach  and  organize.  Family  man. 
Union.  Zone  open.  'Top  offers  only.  Box 
39,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  OPERATOR  ex- 
periencecl,  with  a  knowledge  of  news 
photography.  I  am  21,  a  quick  learner 
who  will  accept  a  position  as  photo- 
I  grapher  or  engraver.  I  will  relocate 
anywhere  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  3,  Eld- 
I  itor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  8,  1969 


Operators— Machinists 

COMPOSITOR  with  13  years’  experi¬ 
ence  wants  opportunity  to  learn  ma¬ 
chinist’s  trade  under  journeyman  ma¬ 
chinist.  Andy  Keith,  486  North  16th 
St..  Cambridge.  Ohio— 43725.  Ph:  (614) 
43'2-6146. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  BFA  degree 
and  3  years’  e.\|ierience  on  White 
House  staff  un<ler  Okamoto  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  go<sl  photo  publication.  26. 
married.  Will  produce.  Box  233,  Ekl- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

WEB-OFFSETT  PRESSMAN— Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  or  Suburban  presses  preferred: 
with  plate  and  stripping  experience. 
H.  L.  Wilson,  Rte.  3,  Hillcrest  Dr.. 
Festus,  Missouri — 63028. 


PRESS  &  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Young  man — pressroom  and  stereotype 
department  foreman — desires  to  go 
back  to  Zone  3  or  4.  Presently  fore¬ 
man  of  100.000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Excellent  references.  Box  83, 
Editor  &  Efiiblisher. 


Printers 

FOREMAN  —  Large  daily.  Competent 
in  Linofilm,  ad  and  news  machine 
makeup,  ad  work.  Now  foreman  in 
Linofilm  operation.  Married,  family, 
early  30’8,  union  member.  Willing  to 
relocate,  anywhere.  Box  6,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerized  ad  mark-up. 

(215)  943-7256 


COMBINATION  Press-Stereo  Foreman 
21  years’  experience  on  Goss,  Scott. 
Hoe  and  tubular  presses.  Desire  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Zones  4  or  6.  College  education 
family :  union-trained.  Prefer  open 
shop.  Box  237,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
with  many  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  mo<lem  processes  wishes  to 
relocate  in  a  warmer  climate,  prefer¬ 
ably  Southern  city  with  a  newspaper. 
Box  241.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT 
Offset?  Going  offset?  Practical  method 
improves  quality  and  cost  control.  One- 
hour  consultation  free.  Arthur  Held, 
215  Hickory  Ct.,  Northbrook.  III.— 
60062. 


Promotion-Research 

SALES  PROMO’nON— EDITOR 
Shirtsleeve  Administrator-Practitioner 
with  track  record  in  Elditorial  and  Sales 
Promotion.  Successful  sales  strategy,  all 
editorial  skills.  In  30’8.  EIxperienced 
newspapers,  syndicates,  agencies.  Will 
relocate.  Write  Box  187,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

RESEA  RCH/ PROMOTION 
Fully  exiierienced  in  all  phases  of 
newspaiier  research  and  promotion : 
markets,  media,  sales  presentations. 
Relocate  anywhere.  Box  256,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

NEWSPAPER  REPORTER  15  years: 
also  promotion-public  relations  director 
professional  sports.  Conscientious,  cre¬ 
ative.  Idea  man.  Box  207,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher.  _ _ 

WRITER-EDITOR  with  large  com¬ 
pany,  former  newspaperman,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  corjioration,  university, 
publisher,  or  agency.  Elarly  SO’s.  B.S. 
in  journalism.  Box  259,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

Tv  in  the  classroom 


If  you  catch  your  children 
watching  a  television  program 
when  they  should  be  doing  their 
school  homework,  they  may  tell 
you  they  are  doing  it  on  a  school 
assignment.  And,  they  may  be 
right. 

The  newspaper  in  the  class¬ 
room  project  has  l)een  so  suc¬ 
cessful  apparently  that  the  tele¬ 
vision  industry  couldn’t  wait  to 
get  in  on  the  act.  So  now  there 
is  a  television  in  the  classroom 
project  as  well. 

The  Television  Information 
Office  has  just  mailed  to  all  sta¬ 
tion  managers  the  second  edition 
of  “Teachers  Guides  to  Televi¬ 
sion.”  It  covers  the  perio<l  from 
February  to  .June.  TIO  reports 
an  “enthusiastic  reception”  for 
the  fir.st  attempt  last  Fall. 

Fourteen  programs  on  the 
three  major  networks  are 
treated  in  a  30-page  booklet.  Be¬ 
sides  a  synopsis  of  the  program, 
teachers  are  given  a  list  of  sug- 
geste<i  activities  before  viewing, 
ai-eas  of  exploration  after  view¬ 
ing,  etc. 

The  programs  include  the 
movie,  “Wizard  of  Oz,”  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company 
|)re.sentation  of  “A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  the  musical, 
“Cinderella,”  a  documentary 
alx)ut  .satellites,  etc.  The  last  two 
are  news  programs  and  the  TIO 
director  says  “whether  your  sta¬ 
tion  is  a  network  affiliate  or  an 
independent,  television  news  is 
.something  that  should  be  studied 
in  the  classroom.” 

The  literature  accompanying 
the  lK)oklet  advises  that  “some 
station  managers  have  found  it 
worthwhile  to  mail  a  relea.se  on 
the  Guiiles  to  educators  and  pub¬ 
lications  in  their  communities.” 

Other  promotional  possibili¬ 
ties  are  suggested : 

“Intennew  an  educator  on 
>our  women’s  service  program 
to  show  parents  how  the  Guides 
can  lie  used  at  home,  as  well  as 
how  the  Guides  are  being  used 
by  teachers  in  the  classroom. 
l)iscu.s.s  a  specific  guide  to  an 
upcoming  program  you  will  lie 
carrying  which  will  help  pro¬ 
mote  it. 

“When  doing  on-the-air  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  jirogram  selected  by 
Teachers  Guides,  mention  that 
the  show  has  been  so  honored. 

“Include  a  news  or  feature 
item  on  the  Guides  in  a  news¬ 
cast.  Make  the  educational  value 
of  television  and  Teachers 
Guides  to  Television  the  subject 
of  an  on-the-air  editorial  or  dis¬ 
cuss  it  on  your  ‘Ask  the  Sta¬ 


tion  Manager’  program,  if  you 
have  one.” 

The  Guides  are  being  sold  for 
$2  for  the  school  year. 

W'e  note  with  interest  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  Guides  program 
should  be  publicized  through 
publications  in  the  community. 
W’e  wonder  how  many  tele\nsion 
stations  in  the  community  have 
publicized  the  “Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom”  program. 

• 

Hottelet  feeds 
exclusives  to 
CBS  from  Iraq 

Richard  C.  Hottelet  was  the 
“hottest”  reporter  in  the  Middle 
East  this  week. 

W’hile  CBS  Radio  received 
credit  in  newswire  reports  for 
one  scoop  after  another  from 
Baghdad,  the  network  execu¬ 
tives  wouldn’t  reveal  how  Hot¬ 
telet  does  it. 

On  some  stories  from  Iraq, 
other  news  .services  trailed  Hot- 
telet’s  reports  to  CBS  Radio 
by  as  long  as  18  hours.  Press 
agency  editors  explained  some 
of  the  delay  was  due  to  inade¬ 
quate  transmission  facilities  to 
relay  points  and  the  time  it 
takes  for  a  Baghdad  reporter 
to  get  to  a  place  outside  Iraq 
to  file  his  copy.  Much  of  the  re- 
jioiling  on  events  in  Iraq 
cai’ried  Beirut  datelines. 

Some  dispatches  noted  that  it 
was  Hottelet  who  reported  ex¬ 
clusively  that  the  executions  of 
Israeli  spies  had  actually  taken 
place  in  jail  and  the  bodies  were 
later  taken  to  the  public  square. 

On  Wednesday,  Hottelet  was 
hours  ahead  of  everj’one  with 
the  news  that  Iraq  was  releas¬ 
ing  Paul  Bail,  an  American  oil 
company  executive,  and  his  wife 
from  custody. 

Hottelet’s  usual  base  for  CBS 
radio  is  at  the  United  Nations, 
but  he  has  had  long  experience 
covering  hot  spots  around  the 
world.  While  working  as  a 
United  Press  reiiorter,  he  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  in  1941 
for  “espionage.”  After  being 
released  he  went  to  work  for 
the  Office  of  W’ar  Information, 
then  for  CBS  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Europe. 

A  CBS  spokesman  said  Hot¬ 
telet’s  methods  of  feeding  “ex¬ 
clusives”  from  Iraq  was  a  close¬ 
ly-guarded  secret  that  probably 
never  would  be  disclosed. 


I APA  appeals 
for  freedom 
for  Brazil 

The  Inter  .\merican  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  urged  President 
.\rthur  da  Costa  e  Silva  of 
Brazil  to  restore  press  freedom 
and  remove  all  restrictions,  in¬ 
cluding  self-censorship,  and  also 
to  free  any  newspaper  people 
under  arrest  on  charges  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  Press  Law  or  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Law. 

The  L4P.\’s  message  to 
marshal  da  Costa  e  Silva  fol¬ 
lowed  the  praventive  detention 
of  Mrs.  Niomar  Moniz  Sodre 
Bittencourt  and  Osvaldo  Peral- 
va,  respectiv’ely  owner-publisher 
and  superintendent  (manager) 
of  Correio  da  Manhd,  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  Rio  de  Jan¬ 
eiro. 

Mrs.  Bittencourt  and  Peralva, 
who  will  be  tried  by  a  military 
court,  are  lieing  accused  of 
“subversive  activities”  under  the 
National  Security  .\ct  liecause 
Correio  da  Manha  published  a 
list  of  political  prisoners  and 
criticized  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  convicted  they  lioth  face 
a  sentence  of  from  one  and  a 
half  to  four  and  a  half  years  in 
prison,  and  Correio  da  Manha 
may  be  suspended  for  30  days. 

Before  her  ))reventive  deten¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Bittencourt’s  political 
rights  had  lieen  suspended  for  10 
years,  which  means  that  she  can¬ 
not  lie  publisher  or  editor  of  any 
newspaper. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  Chairman 
of  the  I.\P.4’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  and  Tom  C.  Harris, 
chairman  of  its  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  said  in 
their  message  to  Brazil’s  Presi¬ 
dent  that  “these  arrests  and 
other  violations  of  a  free  press 
giv’e  us  great  cause  for  alarm 
that  Brazil  is  drifting  away 
fi-om  its  fine  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  into  a  military  and  totali¬ 
tarian  government.” 

• 

Eltra  seeks  mergier 
Hitli  Lutllow  Company 

Eltra  Corp.,  parent  of  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.,  has  been 
buying  up  stock  in  Ludlow  Ty- 
pograph  Co.  with  a  view  to 
merger  talks,  it  was  disclosed 
by  Eltra  president  J.  A.  Keller 
at  the  company’s  shaieholder 
meeting  this  week.  Eltra  owns 
about  25  percent  of  Ludlow’s 
stock, 

“So  far,”  Keller  said,  “our 
talks  with  Ludlow  have  been 
unsuccessful.” 

Keller  also  said  that  Mergen- 
thaler  is  developing  an  economy- 
size  phototypesetting  machine. 


Walter  WincheU 
gives  up  column 

Walter  WincheU  is  giving  up 
his  Broadway  column  after  50 
years,  according  to  William  A. 
Kennedy,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  distributes  it  to 
about  100  newspapers. 

The  72-year-old  columnist,  re¬ 
portedly  depressed  over  the  re¬ 
cent  suicide  of  his  son  and 
other  personal  affairs,  said  he 
will  live  in  .Arizona  and  devote 
his  time  to  the  Damon  Runyoq 
Cancer  Fund  which  he  founded 
and  to  writing  his  memoirs.  At 
the  height  of  his  career  in  the 
Hearst  organization,  his  column 
ran  in  1,000  newspapers. 

• 

‘Fickle  Finger’  award 

Rowan  &  Martin’s  “Laugh-In” 
television  show  gave  its  “Fickle 
Finger  of  Fate”  award  this  week 
to  the  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission  for  mak¬ 
ing  it  illegal  to  specify  sex  in 
help  wanted  ads  —  unless  there 
is  a  l)ona  fide  job  qualification. 

• 

Starts  91  St  year 

The  NVm;  lirunxwick  (N.J.) 
Home  Xewn  celelirated  its  90th 
anniversary  Saturday,  Febru¬ 
ary  1. 


In  Washington, 
The  Star  holds 
their  attention 


If  you  want  your  ct)!-- 
poralt*.  in(‘ssag(*  lo  get 
thoughtful  at  tent  ion, 
put  it  in  The  Star.  A 
study  shows  tliat  Star 
readers  .spinid  almost  one 
third  again  longer  on 
»“aeh  pag(*,  than  readers 
of  the  other  major 
Washington  paper.*  1\) 
eaiitiiri;  their  attention, 
and  to  hold  it,  use  Tlu* 

lai.  WashinijUm. 
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It  thinks  at  the  speed  of  light,  yet  it  is  patiently 
considerate  of  beginners.  They  can  depress  two 
key  buttons  practically  simultaneously.  The  Auto- 
Perf,  with  its  one-key  memory,  obligingly  punches 
both  codes. 

But  the  AutoPerf  can  be  stubborn,  and  it  tenaci¬ 
ously  refuses  to  elevate  a  tight  line.  It  doesn’t  have 
a  tantrum  —  just  locks  the  keyboard,  turns  on  a 


red  light  and  puts  it  up  to  you.  As  soon  as  you 
push  the  Erase  button  the  AutoPerf  becomes  in¬ 
stantly  cooperative.  In  a  fraction  of  a  second  it 
rubs  out  the  last  word,  unlocks  the  keyboard,  turns 
out  the  red  light  and  away  you  go. 

In  addition  to  being  considerate,  stubborn  and 
cooperative,  the  AutoPerf  is  also  trustworthy,  help¬ 
ful,  friendly  and  obedient.  We  think  you’ll  like  it. 
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Moseley  Stands  Tall  in  Texas 


Jack  Moseley— Four  major  first  place  awards  in  one  year. 


Whatever  Jack  Moseley  wins  from  now 
on— and  there  is  no  knowing  the  new  hon¬ 
ors  that  may  come  his  way— 1968  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  vintage  year.  The  youthful  (32) 
reporter  for  The  Fort  Worth  Press,  an 
afternoon  and  Sunday  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  so  far  has  been  awarded: 

Two  first  prizes  in  the  annual  Texas 
UPI  Editors  Association  competition— one 
for  spot  news  reporting  under  pressure  of 
deadline,  the  other  for  top  feature  writing. 

Two  first  prizes  in  the  annual  Texas 
Headliners  Awards— for  state  and  national 
affairs  reporting,  and  for  continuing  ex¬ 
cellence  in  new’sgathering  over  a  wide 
variety  of  interests,  based  on  the  scope 
and  ability  of  the  reporter. 

And  a  Headliners’  second-place  award 
for  distinguished  spot  news  reporting,  one 
or  more  stories  by  the  writer  in  a  single 
edition. 

A  native  Texan,  Moseley  was  graduated 
from  Kilgore  College  in  1957,  and  the 
School  of  Journali.sm,  University  of  Texas, 
in  1959.  Now  in  his  tenth  year  at  The 
Press,  he  has  covered  all  major  beats  while 
specializing  in  investigative  reporting.  De¬ 
spite  this  specialization,  he  is  a  past  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Anson  Jones  Award  for  best 
medical  reporting  in  Texas,  and  the  Bronze 
Order  of  World  Wars  for  stories  on  mobi¬ 
lization  during  the  1960  Berlin  crisis. 

(Jack  Moseley  wasn’t  the  only  Fort 
Worth  Press  staffer  to  be  saluted  by  the 
UPI  Editors  and  Headliners.  Four  others 
captured  UPI  awards,  one  a  Headliners.) 
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